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This book radically refigures the conceptual and formal significance of 
childhood in nineteenth-century English poetry. By theorizing infancy as a 
poetics as well as a space of continual beginning, Ruderman shows how it 
allowed poets access to inchoate, uncanny, and mutable forms of subjectivity 
and art. While recent historicist studies have documented the “freshness of 
experience” that childhood confers on nineteenth-century poetry and cul- 
ture, this book draws on new formalist and psychoanalytic perspectives to 
rethink familiar concepts such as immortality, the sublime, and the death 
drive as well as forms and genres such as the pastoral, the ode, and the 
ballad. Ruderman establishes that infancy emerges as a unique structure 
of feeling simultaneously with new theories of lyric poetry at the end of 
the eighteenth century. He then explores the intertwining of poetic exper- 
imentation and infancy in Wordsworth, Anna Barbauld, Blake, Coleridge, 
Erasmus Darwin, Sara Coleridge, Shelley, Matthew Arnold, Tennyson, and 
Augusta Webster. Each chapter addresses and analyzes a specific moment in 
a writer’s work, moments of tenderness or mourning, birth or death, physi- 
cal or mental illness, when infancy is analogized, eulogized, or theorized. 
Moving between canonical and archival materials, and combining textual and 
intertextual reading, metrical and prosodic analysis, and post-Freudian psy- 
choanalytic theory, the book shows how poetic engagements with infancy 
anticipate psychoanalytic and phenomenological (i.e., modern) ways of being 
in the world. Ultimately, Ruderman suggests that it is not so much that we 
return to infancy as that infancy returns (obsessively, compulsively) in us. 
This book shows how, by tracking changing attitudes toward the idea of 
infancy, one might also map the emotional, political, and aesthetic terrain 
of nineteenth-century culture. It will be of interest to scholars in the areas 
of British romanticism and Victorianism, as well as nineteenth-century 
American literature and culture, histories of childhood, and representations 
of the child from art historical, cultural studies, and literary perspectives. 
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Introduction 
“Infant Bud of Being” 


Thad no idea the journal of my own disposition and feelings was so intimately 
connected with that of my little baby, whose regular breathing has been the 
music of my thoughts all the time I have been writing. 

—Elizabeth Gaskell! 


0.1 Beginnings 


This book has two beginnings. The first can be traced back to early 2000, 
when my daughter, my oldest child, was 6 months old. 

I was an undergraduate, worked a day job, and my wife at the time 
worked late as a waiter. On most nights it fell exclusively to me to care 
for my daughter until about 2 or 3 in the morning. Often, having rocked 
her to sleep with a bottle, I would be unable to sleep myself. We lived in a 
street-level, rent-controlled apartment on a busy corner in San Francisco. 
The streetlights would pour in through the crosshatched windows, throw- 
ing diagonal shapes on the kitchen and hallway floors. My daughter would 
be in my lap or on my shoulder. It seems to me now that she weighed less 
at that time than a book, or a jacket or pillow. I was surprised to find 
myself at these moments jotting down notes for song lyrics, poems, essays, 
or letters that I imagined she would read when grown. Besides the constant 
sounds of traffic and the occasional late-night reveler, her breathing would 
be the only sound in our apartment. What was I doing? Who was I address- 
ing, a portion of myself or her? We seemed to form a chiasmus. But what 
was being connected, her as a grown-up or me as an infant? What is time to 
an infant? What is history or writing? What is family or work or love? Had 
I entered her arena of infancy or had I imagined her inside my grown-up 
sphere of memory and loss? 

Wide awake with this strange being sleeping on my shoulder, or sleep 
deprived the following mornings, I began to recognize resonances and pat- 
terns between the depictions of infancy in the poems and texts I was reading 
at college—Coleridge, Melanie Klein, Rousseau, and Blake—and my own 
unconscious acts of identification and reverie. Thus began an awkward 
and halting attempt to think through what I was feeling, to wrestle intel- 
lectually with ideas of human infancy. I think of these moments now as 
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the early stages of conceiving this book, a book that discovers in infancy a 
way of conceptualizing inchoate and unfinished self-states much different 
from those offered by our modern and sentimental notions of childhood. 
As I will argue throughout this book, both images of the incipient human— 
reassuring and destabilizing—have their roots in the nineteenth century. Yet 
the sentimental view of childhood (the child of Blake’s innocence) seems to 
have mostly overshadowed the more disturbing and philosophically fraught 
notion of infanthood (that of Blake’s experience). It will be the work of this 
book to retrieve the latter, more complex vision and establish a powerful 
link between the recursive experience of infancy and the form of the roman- 
tic and postromantic lyric more generally. 

Thus, while this volume owes a profound debt to the many fine books 
that have been written about romantic childhood, it takes a decidedly dif- 
ferent tack.” It focuses on a small but significant collection of poems and 
related texts from the English nineteenth century, some canonical and some 
rare, which share a unique relation to infancy. By returning to these romantic 
texts, The Idea of Infancy returns as it were to a scene of origination. It tells 
one version of the story of how the idea of infancy was born (in some sense 
is still being born), not merely within the individual alone, but also within 
our shared cultural history. We know, of course, that childhood and infancy 
in the romantic and Victorian periods designate a whole range of images 
and ideas: the Wordsworthian “infant babe,” with its deeply “interfused” 
relation to mother and world; Blake’s symbiotic voicing of mother and child 
in “Infant Joy”; the dead babies, wild children adrift, scenes of turbulence, 
and cycles of rebirth and death in the poetry of Shelley, Byron, and Keats. 
Within and beyond these familiar tropes, what I am terming “infancy” is 
related most powerfully to the idea of the self—not the developing and not 
the completed self, but rather an inchoate subject, always in the process of 
becoming and thus capable of challenging narrative trajectory and calling 
forth new poetic genres, forms, and effects. 

If I use the word infancy rather broadly in this study, I do so for two rea- 
sons: first, because the window of infancy was open wider in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries—Rousseau, for example, argued that infancy con- 
tinued until age five*+—and, second, because infancy in the period begins to 
function as an important conceptual (not to mention medical, social, and 
legal) category. Therefore, I am not talking about real babies, at least not 
for the most part. The line of thought I follow here is indebted to Raymond 
Williams. Infancy is, in Williams’s terms, a structure of feeling.’ As such, 
I argue, it emerges in society as ideology and in literary culture as for- 
mal reinvention, or what Fredric Jameson terms “the ideology of form.”® 
Just how infancy and childhood became so central to our understanding 
of what it is to be human, and why this development happened in Europe 
in the eighteenth century, has been theorized in different ways by Michel 
Foucault and Philippe Aries. For Foucault, a radical break happens at the 
end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth centuries. The new 
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modern period broke from the classical episteme when the human sciences 
attempted to posit origin and meaning, to relate “the visible to the invisible,” 
on empirical rather than religious bases. Infancy, as the origin of “man,” 
therefore became a site of investigation.’ In a more conventionally histori- 
cal and structuralist mode, Aries argues that “childhood” replaces “youth” 
as the preferred term in the nineteenth century, a refiguration that paved 
the way for Rousseau and Wordsworth.’ The story of how childhood and 
infancy then came to function ideologically in European and American lit- 
erature has been told in various ways by Peter Coveney, Carolyn Steedman, 
Judith Plotz, and, most recently, by Ann Wierda Rowland. 

Building on these important studies, this book seeks to shift the focus 
from the thematic and narrative representations of childhood and infancy in 
the texts of the period (for example, the poet as infant, the child in nature, 
etc.) to argue that in nineteenth-century Britain, attention to infancy cata- 
lyzed a revolution in literary form and genre. On the one hand, The Idea of 
Infancy situates romantic constructions of infancy within protopsychoana- 
lytic and phenomenological accounts of feeling and thought; on the other, 
it relates infancy directly to poetic form. This approach, I suggest, is not 
imposed on the poetry adventitiously but rather suggested and supported 
by it. Establishing a link between aesthetic form and our lived subjectivities, 
the idea of infancy, as it emerges from the readings in this book, relates both 
to formal and generic changes within the poetry (ode form, ballad mea- 
sure, pastoral) as well as to the thoughts and feelings that underpin and are 
reciprocally changed by changes in the aesthetic realm (for example, a belief 
in the changeability of our memories and even histories).? This reciprocal 
relation not only anticipates modern and postmodern ways of being in the 
world, but it also bores into and suggests fresh ways of understanding our 
present aesthetic, critical, and psychosocial situations. 

To understand the stakes of such a recalibration, consider briefly one of 
the most well rehearsed scenes of the emergence of the romantic subject: 
letter 3 of Friedrich Schiller’s On the Aesthetic Education of Man, his 
account of how the individual comes to enter into the social realm. Man 
“comes to himself out of his sensuous slumber, recognizes himself as Man, 
Looks around and finds himself—in the State.” 1° Rightfully discontented by 
the “blind necessity” of social and civil institutions, man: 


artificially retraces his childhood in his maturity, forms for himself a 
state of Nature in idea, which is not indeed given him by experience 
but is the necessary result of his rationality, borrows in this ideal state 
an ultimate aim which he never knew in his actual state of Nature ...!! 


Bringing back from infancy a “clear insight and [a] free resolve,” he is par- 
adoxically able to occupy both positions: a citizen within the state and 
an independent moral being. This narrative of development and progres- 
sion is told in a different way in Hegel, evinced in many canonical texts of 
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English romanticism, and reiterated in much of our literary critical theory 
(M. H. Abrams, Harold Bloom, Geoffrey Hartman). It is so compelling and 
ubiquitous as to seem beyond question or reproach. Yet the work that 
I address in this study suggests another, more fraught and less continuous 
and synthetic narrative. There is an aspect of infancy, in other words, that 
resists and pushes back, does not allow for easy assimilation or processes of 
return. For example, as Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein demonstrates (for what 
else is the creature but an infant), the infant in its mutability can also be 
monstrous, especially insofar as it emerges at the point of indifference 
between animal and human, living and dead, lingual and prelingual, and so 
on.'* Here we see a darker side to Schiller’s “return.” To ground an ethics 
or poetics on our shared identification in infancy, as J. S. Mill, Wordsworth, 
and others in the nineteenth century intimate, leads us surprisingly back to 
a potentially anarchic and paradoxical position. What unites us, in other 
words, is not only our desire to transcend “the shades of the prison-house” 
and our capacity for continuous rebirth, but also our primordial animal, 
irrational, and instinctive natures—our universal monstrousness.!3 

Attention to this more recalcitrant aspect of infancy, which refuses reab- 
sorbtion into narratives of development and bildung, gives us not only a 
fuller and deeper picture of what constitutes the romantic, but also a fuller 
and more complex picture of the prehistory of psychoanalysis, arguably the 
most powerfully tenacious iteration of late romanticism.'* Romantic poems 
that refuse to neatly resolve gesture toward the figure drawn by Freud of 
interminable analysis, governed and explained by the positivity of the death 
instinct rather than by traditional theories of romantic progression.» In the 
light of this model of infancy as continual and compulsive repetition, organi- 
cism and bildung—progressivist models of depth—are consequently sub- 
ject to reconfiguration. From this perspective, Hegel’s spiral of becoming, so 
important to mainstream narratives of Romanticism, is flattened out, becom- 
ing a recursive, iterative structure.!° This flattened out dimension, whether 
represented or imagined as an aesthetic experience or as the “semiotic” space 
of the child, corresponds not only with what Anne-Lise Francois has termed 
Wordsworth’s natural piety, a “kind of trust and openness to contingency,” 
but also with darker, more uncanny romanticisms.!7 

If it is true that romantic infancy functions as a structure of feeling, that 
is, as an index of certain emerging, often conflicting ideas about the self in 
the English nineteenth century, it is equally true that these ideas assume 
their most cogent and lasting expression through renovations and revital- 
izations of form. Ideas and incidents, writes Wordsworth in the “Preface to 
Lyrical Ballads,” are “colored” by imagination as though a blanket of pas- 
sionate feeling is “thrown over” them—in short, in poetry, ideas are given 
aesthetic form.t These translated passions—uncanny, exalted, expansive, or 
elegiac—are then inculcated in the bodies and minds of the readers by virtue 
of patterns of formal, thematic, and generic repetition, variance, experimen- 
tation, and innovation. These processes and tensions are on full display in 
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Wordsworth’s lyrical ballad, “The Thorn,” the first stanza of which juxta- 
poses nature, human infancy, and traumatic repetition: 


There is a Thorn—it looks so old, 
In truth, you’d find it hard to say 
How it could ever have been young, 
It looks so old and grey. 

Not higher than a two years’ child 
It stands erect, this aged Thorn; 
No leaves it has, no prickly points; 
It is a mass of knotted joints, 

A wretched thing forlorn. 

It stands erect, and like a stone 
With lichens is it overgrown.!? 


In a note appended to the 1800 Lyrical Ballads Wordsworth explains the 
seeming tautology at work in the poem, that is, its formal and thematic repe- 
titions. Anticipating Gertrude Stein, he argues that the same word repeated 
in a poem does not constitute repetition.”” Rather, “impassioned” repetition 
of diction, rhyme structure, and narrative elements creates a “craving in 
the [reader’s] mind.”?! The poem’s task, Wordsworth intimates, is to tanta- 
lize the reader, and by so doing, to “convey passion” of a sort that would 
not ordinarily (that is, in another form) be allowed into consciousness. The 
mode of passionate conveyance is often associative. Notice, for example, 
the excessive proliferation of vegetal images in this first description, among 
which the “two years’ child” forms a natural relation. Thus the poem makes 
room for an “unnatural” image, that is, a rumored infanticide, which sits 
side by side with images of thorny nature and even thornier village gossip. 
The prosodic profuseness redoubles this richness. The unique alternation of 
repeated rhyme sounds (A/B/C/B/D/E/F/F/E/G/G) of the nonce form and the 
unevenly spaced trimeter lines confound any sense of completion and bal- 
ance. Wordsworth claims that he purposely chose a metrical arrangement 
that would appear “rapid,” thereby masking the reiterated “adhesive” and 
compulsive slowness of the poem’s obsessive thought.’* Indeed, ballad mea- 
sure is itself “overgrown” here: a motley tapestry of different stanza forms 
crudely yet brilliantly stitched together.” 

Wordsworth’s repeated associations, words, and varied tempos are insuf- 
ficient, however, to soften the blow of stanza 21, when the reader encoun- 
ters a dead baby’s face staring out from her own reflection in the pond. 
Beneath the layers of passionate mediation, we find the inscrutable face of 
infancy. Apropos of this unspeaking and unspeakable figure, “The Thorn’s” 
conclusion tells us nothing; neither innocence nor guilt can be decided with 
any certainty. Although the infant’s form is reflected in the pond (a muddy 
pond no less), analogized to the thorn, and mourned by the community, 
infanticide (or any crime for that matter) remains mere hearsay. This is not 
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to say that nothing happens in the poem. Clearly violence has been done to 
innocence, but to the degree that there is progression in the poem, it happens 
in the reader, not by virtue of a sentimental image, but rather through an 
unspoken formal and generic invitation to the imagination to synthesize the 
images, and the consequent struggle to bring “unnatural” violence in har- 
mony with “natural” innocence.** As if to mark the accusation and struggle, 
the poem’s prosody falls heavily on the infant in stanza one, marking out 
its uniqueness; in a stanza of regular iambic meter, the phrase “two years’ 
child” resolutely calls for a triple stress: “Not higher than a two years’ child / 
It stands erect, this aged Thorn”: ta Da/ta ta / ta Da / Da Da. In conventional 
metrical terms, a pyrrhic in the second foot compensates for a spondee in 
the terminal foot. Yet in the context, the experience of reading the triple 
stress (molossus) overburdens the line. Wordsworth’s note insists upon this 
inassimilable and excessive lexical and metrical aspect in the poem. He 
assures us that the repeated word, in this case the compulsively recurring 
figure of the child, does not interest us as a “symbol ... of the passion, but 
as [a] thing ... active and efficient, which [is of itself] part of the passion.” 
The thing-ness of the infant then is instantiated (we might even say buried) 
at the level of a stuttering syncopation as well as at the level of a disturbing 
juxtaposition of images. 

In a recent and comprehensive account of the relation between childhood 
and literature in the period, Ann Wierda Rowland argues that these “images 
of infancy and childhood” emerge not only as indices or symbols but also 
as “pervasive historical rhetoric in British Enlightenment and romantic 
writing.”*° According to Wierda Rowland, the rhetorical uses to which the 
image of the child was put in nineteenth-century Britain secured new con- 
ceptions of individual and collective history: using infancy as its primary 
analogy, late enlightenment historicism replaced cyclical, religious time with 
a model of reiterative development and progression.*° Wierda Rowland 
convincingly captures the ways in which this new mode of temporality— 
repetition as mere iteration rather than as “return”—creates the frame and 
rationale for literary and national historical narrative. 

This book builds on these insights. It argues that a new temporality 
exposed by infancy challenges and displaces, from within as it were, these 
and other historical narratives—and that this temporality is most acutely 
registered in romantic poems concerning infancy that often seem in excess 
of their narrative structures. To say even more clearly what I believe distin- 
guishes this book from two recent, very fine monographs on romantic child- 
hood (by Judith Plotz and Wierda Rowland), is that whereas those works 
focused primarily (from historicist perspectives) on romantic projections 
onto the child, this book focuses (from a psychoanalytic and new-formalist 
perspective) on romanticism as bringing into view an introjection or inter- 
nalization of infancy itself. Thinking along these lines, The Idea of Infancy 
suggests that it is not so much that we return to infancy as that infancy 
returns (obsessively, compulsively) in us. 
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Infancy and romanticism have each been long linked with theories of 
repetition.*’ In the nineteenth century, some of the primary theorists of rep- 
etition were Wordsworth, Hegel, Darwin, and Kierkegaard. Whether this 
repetition is figured as historical, social, psychological, literary-formal, or 
biological, it tends to be seen as paradoxically essential and disruptive to lin- 
ear narratives of development and change. Infancy is an essential figure for 
narratives of becoming insofar as it forms a universal ground for every per- 
son. It is disruptive to linear theories of progress and development precisely 
to the degree that it remains an accessible space open to memory, mutability, 
revision, and modification. 

Thus, beginning with the romantics, but continuing on with Freud, post- 
classical psychoanalytic thinkers, early childhood theorists, and process phi- 
losophers and phenomenologists, infancy has become something not merely 
epistemic (i.e., a way to ground our human subjectivity in a knowable, veri- 
fiable, and universal set of events), but also ontological (i.e., a process that 
is never entirely finished and in some sense remains with us forever). More 
recently, continental philosophers, including Giorgio Agamben, Jean-Francois 
Lyotard, and Jean-Luc Nancy, have begun to widen their investigations into 
theorizations of human infancy.”* Lyotard, for example, claims that infancy 
is the only space from which to properly do philosophy: “it is the [necessary] 
possibility or risk of being adrift,” of beginning “in the middle,” and of 
“losing your proper form.””? He calls for “a return to the childhood of 
thought,” for “patience, anamnesis, and recommencement.”*” For Lyotard, 
the infant is the primary figure of the human, one that calls on all of us 
to acknowledge the seemingly unbridgeable divide between itself and our 
“humanist” society (a paradoxically inhuman system): 


Shorn of speech, incapable of standing upright, hesitating over the 
objects of its interest, not able to calculate its advantages, not sensitive 
to common reason, the child is eminently the human because its dis- 
tress heralds and promises things possible. Its initial delay in humanity, 
which makes it the hostage of the adult community, is also what man- 
ifests to this community the lack of humanity it is suffering from, and 
which calls on it to become more human.°! 


What is unfinished in the infant remains unfinished in us. Our humanity, 
says Lyotard, sounding uncannily like Blake, is irrevocably grounded not 
only in what is “inhuman” in us, but also what is “unharmonizable.”°” 
Lyotard’s formulation—about the processual and conflictual nature of what 
makes us human—represents only one in a series of correlations between 
contemporary theorists of infancy and nineteenth-century writers. Again 
and again, the poets I examine here return to infancy, to inchoate formu- 
lations and forms—beginning in the middle, so to speak, in shards and 
in fragments, in states of near total unknowing. They do so because, as 
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Lyotard suggests, infancy’s distress—its hesitations, unreason, and inability 
to calculate—“promises things possible.” 

Conceiving of infancy in terms of the paradoxical possibilities of its 
incompletion (instead of in terms of its not-yet-adult-ness) opens up new 
ways to understand our entrance into thought, and with it into sociality 
more generally. According to Lyotard, alongside the ideological educa- 
tion of the infant (Wordsworth’s “shades of the prison house” or Lacan’s 
“entrance into the symbolic order”) there is another connected development. 
We might think of this as a kind of sense-knowledge, “a passage from 
infancy to thought ... [that] is not established by the concept or the symbol” 
but rather by the figure.?? For Lyotard the “figure” is that which opens up 
a gap or breech, transcends language and yet can only be entered through 
language.*+ As Gabriel Schwab writes, Lyotard propagates “a poetics and a 
politics of indeterminacy that draws on the unformulated, the undifferentia- 
tion, nonconceptuality and indetermination of the earliest modes of a child’s 
exchange with the world.”*> These infantile modes should not be read as 
hazy, confused, or vague. Rather they are emergent, in the process of taking 
shape, returning always to the body.°° 

In a well known notebook passage from 1801, Coleridge narrates just 
such a scene of childhood education and exchange, in which he short- 
circuits (or perhaps redirects) his son Hartley’s attempt to understand the 
problem of impermanence and permanence. 


Hartley looking out of my study window fixed his eyes steadily & 
for some time on the opposite prospect, & then said—Will yon 
Mountains always be?—I shewed him the whole magnificent Prospect 
in a Looking Glass and held it up, so that the whole was like a Canopy 
or ceiling over his head, & he struggled to express himself concerning 
the Difference between the Thing & the Image almost with convulsive 
Effort—I never before saw such an Abstract of Thinking as a pure 
act & energy, of Thinking as distinguished from Thoughts.°” 


Rather than fixing for his son a concept of mutability or mountain, he 
clears for him a passage into thinking. In Jerome Christensen’s important 
study, Blessed Machine of Language, he writes of this notebook entry that 
Coleridge “compels the child to introject the difference he has naively 
supposed.”* I would simply add that alongside the educative reading of 
this incident, in which Christensen argues that a new temporality emerges 
for the child, it is possible to argue that the adult observer is himself 
involved in an introjection, in a return to the infancy of thought. Through 
a triangulation of father—child-mountain, the child’s necessary, impossible, 
and convulsive struggle to express “the Difference between the Thing & the 
Image” becomes at once an initiation into thinking for the child and a sec- 
ondary initiation for the father. We have here the semiologial framework of 
a myth, in which the primary sign (mountain / Hartley’s mentalization) gets 
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taken as a second-order sign by Coleridge (Hartley thinking / THINKING). 
This recursive and identificatory temporality is available to both father and 
child because Coleridge does not answer Hartley through speech alone, 
but rather through an act of figuration. As Lyotard makes clear, “figure 
is both without and within” individual consciousness; it can only be con- 
ceptualized through language, is embedded in language. Yet because the 
figural is the necessary condition of language, when attention is paid to the 
“exteriorization of the sensory,” that is, to the figural in the external world, 
it offers us new possibilities for thought foreclosed upon by language 
alone.*? As Coleridge discovers and demonstrates, infancy is the theater of 
the figural. The struggle to comprehend image and thing, both aspects of 
the figural, Hartley’s struggle, our struggle, will later take the name of the 
fort/da game, a spatializing and temporalizing dialectic, which rather than 
being solely driven by a need to symbolize (emphasis on the words “fort/ 
da”) might also be understood figuratively (emphasis on the throwing of 
the spool).4? 

Infancy shows us, in other words, that the importance of an event is not 
fixed (“thoughts” in Coleridge’s anecdote) but rather fluid (“Thinking as 
pure act & energy”). It will take one hundred years before Freud will begin 
to theorize the phenomenon of Nachtraglichkeit or retranscription, and then 
another eighty for Lyotard (and others) to link phenomenology to psycho- 
analytic temporality: 


And what makes an encounter with a word, odor, place, book, or face 
into an event is not its newness when compared to other “events.” 
It is its very value as initiation. You only learn this later. It cut open a 
wound in the sensibility. You know this because it has since reopened 
and will reopen again, marking out the rhythm of a secret and perhaps 
unnoticed temporality.*! 


Again we see that, from the perspective of our infancy, experience is never 
finished, never set in stone: “You only learn [it] later.” What is captured in 
our memory is our infancy itself and what is inscribed—written, dreamed, 
expressed—is the impossibility of ever capturing it fully. This rhythmic tem- 
porality (again, akin to Freud’s Nachtraglichkeit), finds unique expression in 
the poetry and poetics of the British nineteenth century, in fact, might even 
be said to be one of its driving forces. The importance of recognizing and 
accounting for this initiatory and reflexive temporal structuring (de- and 
restructuring) is that it may allow us to rethink our received notions of late 
enlightenment bildung and development. As Lyotard writes in the second 
half of the twentieth century, “‘Development’ is [still] the ideology of the 
present time.” 4? 

It is this possibility, not of return per se but of the possibility of continual 
renewal and revision, that Hannah Arendt terms “natality.” According to 
Arendt, three fundamental activities structure our human condition: labor, 
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work, and action. The first two are biological and social, respectively. The 
third activity (action) is uniquely political and unites all three dimensions: 


[T]he new beginning inherent in birth can make itself felt in the world 
only because the newcomer possesses the capacity of beginning some- 
thing anew, that is, of acting. In this sense of initiative, an element of 
action, and therefore of natality, is inherent in all human activities. 


“Natality,” not morality, supplies the grounds for political action, that is, for 
life itself. On this reading, what Coleridge termed an “Abstract of Thinking” 
turns out then to be a natal figure. As I argue in Chapter 2, Coleridge treats 
the infant body much as he treats his own body, as a figure for observation, 
action, and recommencement. This aspect of romantic poetics—the linking 
of the infant body with the poet’s body and ultimately with the body of the 
poem—has a long afterlife. In fact, I would argue that it is still largely with us. 
Oren Izenberg, in his study of postromantic and postmodern poetry, comments 
on the importance of natality to Percy Shelley in the “Defence of Poetry”: 
“Poetry in the general sense’ is [for Shelley] both a power of the mind, a fac- 
ulty, and a natal privilege that is coextensive with our nature as persons.”*4 
Thus the body of the infant for Shelley is the primary receptor of lyric inspira- 
tion, not muse but rather a kind of psychoacoustic instrument, a mnemic echo 
chamber—an invocation that I examine in more detail in Chapter 4.*° 


0.3 Interspersed Vacancies 


In a certain sense, new formulations of infancy are inseparable from our 
imaginings of the inauguration of romanticism. At the turning point of 
S. T. Coleridge’s “Frost at Midnight,” for example, the poem turns suddenly 
toward the sleeping child: 


Dear Babe, that sleepest cradled by my side, 
Whose gentle breathings, heard in this deep calm, 
Fill up the interspersed vacancies 
And momentary pauses of the thought! 
(44-47) 


Perhaps at no other point in literature, before or since, is infancy so directly 
linked to the possibility of (personal and aesthetic) development and change. 
Yet if this famous passage, at once claustrophobic and tender, marks the final 
movement in the sequence of M. H. Abrams’s “greater romantic lyric”—that 
is, a clearly recognizable and forward moving romantic narrative—then it does 
so unremarkably—subtly, we might say—through passive syntheses rather 
than active ones.*° For although the poem maps on to Abrams’s lyric structure 
exactly as it moves dialectically from “out” (external nature) to “in” (interior 
meditation) to “out” again (a changed nature that reflects a changed state of 
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consciousness) or, from strophe to antistrophe to epode, it functions, as Nancy 
Yousef has written, through the movement of a “generative silence,” a quiet- 
ness of argument as well as scene.*” It is precisely at one of these moments—the 
turn or return from the melancholic atmosphere of the remembered Christ’s 
Church School to the thick present-tenseness of the cottage—that the poem 
turns abruptly to the babe. Clearly the child is the catalyst for the poem’s work- 
ing through. But it is not the child as such, not the poet’s actual son Hartley, not 
even Coleridge’s projections and identifications, but rather the figure of infancy 
itself—its form in the broadest sense of that word—that gets evoked and apos- 
trophized in this famous passage. Thus the promises made to the infant—“But 
thou, my babe! shalt wander like a breeze ... so shalt thou see and hear / 
The lovely shapes and sounds intelligible / Of that eternal language”—are 
somehow universal blessings, bestowed on all readers that they may hear or 
see for themselves. In other words, through the figure of the infant, the blessing 
that Abrams claims is essential for this new pastoral genre assumes a uniquely 
social and natal form and character, at once universal and particular.*® 

The body of the infant, tactile (“cradled by my side”) and sonorous (“heard 
in this deep calm”), opens the poem to possibility. Yet despite its incorpo- 
ration in the “interspersed vacancies” of the poet’s thought, the infant body 
remains somehow intact, impermeable, separate and autonomous.*? Anya 
Taylor, Lucy Newlyn, and David Ferry have each in their own way argued 
that for Coleridge the infant equals the imagination.°° This seems to me 
exactly right, yet also somehow not enough. It is right insofar as the babe, 
like the Coleridgean imagination, possesses a unique mobility, “movement 
of mind” doubled by a figure unconstrained by time and space.*! Yet the 
babe not only assuages the poem’s anxious mood, it also authors it, first by 
marking out a space of difference (“save that at my side / My cradled infant 
slumbers peacefully” [6, 7]), then by filling up the very “interspersed vacan- 
cies.” The babe, what we might call its “over-presence,” as I have suggested, is 
problem and solution in one.°? It seems to me that this excessive and inas- 
similable aspect of infancy is a far less familiar form of the romantic, and 
one for which this book attempts to account. 

Jean-Luc Nancy traces this uncanny vacancy back into the mother’s 
womb, suggesting that infancy has a syncopated rhythm because we have 
our first being as “syncope,” a form of being that connects and separates at 
the same time, a period of unconsciousness that will never be exposed.’ 
In other words, in gestation we have no distinct identity—we are “affected 
souls” thanks to the tenderness of the mother.”°4 For Nancy, since our birth 
is impossible for us to experience firsthand (that is, to remember), it is never 
finished. Thus we experience it continually in a dialectic that is akin to wak- 
ing and sleeping, a dialectic of being continually born and always/already 
having been born. Anne O’Byrne glosses Nancy’s natality this way: 


Natality is my having been thrown into the world and given a spatial 
existence in the form of a body. Yet I am never quite at one with this 
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body, with the result that my spatial (embodied, worldly, temporal) 
existence is not so much indeterminate as determined in part as the 
experience of loss.°° 


This estrangement is neither inaugurated nor undone by our birth since, 
according to Nancy, “the subject never ceases being born.”*® For Nancy, 
there is a radical exteriority to our relation to others and the world. Even in 
the mother’s womb, we are interrelated yet not interpenetrating. Even our 
most intimate encounters of touching (affectively, physically, psychically, 
aesthetically) happen in the mode of “natal spacing,” a being that is also a 
“being with.”°” Infancy on this reading is intensely material: “we are bodies 
that come to be and pass away according to the specific rhythm of ‘being 
born, dying, open, closed, enjoyment [jouissant], suffering, touching one 
another, withdrawing.’”*® 

“Frost at Midnight,” which is nearly always read as exemplary of the 
progressivist mode of the romantic, also presents us with an infant body 
that is at once intractable and timeless, or, in the language of Wordsworth’s 
Ode, immortal.°? As I suggest in my reading of related material by 
Coleridge in Chapter 2, there is an aspect of infancy in these poems that 
threatens and frustrates rather than softens and fulfills. This resistant little 
figure, barely commented on in the literature, disrupts the developmental 
model of subjective manufacture deemed crucial to so many of our received 
notions of romanticism. On the one hand the poem indexes a universal site 
of imaginative poetic labor, a relational space, a site paradoxically of inter- 
relatedness, rhythmicity, sleep, and, ultimately, patience.°? On the other, 
it presents us with a mediated, incomplete, and formal image of intimacy, 
one that Yousef claims is a figure for “mere” proximity and “being with” as 
opposed to fullness, empathy, or conscious presence.°! In modernity, after 
this poem, when we call out to the infant, that is, when we apostrophize, 
invoke, and use it as analogy, we are awaiting a response that never quite 
comes, at least not in the manner we might reasonably expect or in a time 
frame of our choosing. Clearly, this is a radically new figure for poetic 
reproduction.°” 

Perhaps then we could consider the sleeping child poem a new roman- 
tic genre. Anna Barbauld’s “To a Little Invisible Being Who Is Expected 
Soon to Be Visible” (ca. 1795) epitomizes the genre insofar as the entire 
poem is an apostrophe, an address to an “infant bud of being,” that is, 
to an unborn child. Apostrophe, like the body of the infant itself, is a 
perennially problematic figure. The critical consensus of the late twentieth 
century was that apostrophe and rhetoric more generally produce a 
sort of embarrassment for the casual reader as well as for the theorist. 
Paradoxically, according to those same critics, apostrophe holds the key 
for understanding lyric address as such.°* Apostrophizing an infant fore- 
grounds and intensifies the recursivity of apostrophe, not necessarily from 
an “embarrassed” position a la Jonathan Culler and Paul de Man, but 
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rather from a structural one, in which “I” (adult presence in the poem) 
and “thou” (infant) are experienced as at once the same yet different.°4 
As several of the poems analyzed in this book demonstrate, the very defi- 
nition of apostrophe, that is, a sudden address to a “missing, inanimate, 
or dead” object, begins to break down when applied to the infant.® 
Although some of the poems addressed in this study apostrophize children 
who are dead, the prelingual or paraverbal infant, who is neither miss- 
ing nor inanimate, can be apostrophized only by virtue of its inability to 
comprehend the address.®° The infant therefore occupies a position of 
indeterminacy, neither missing nor present, animate nor inanimate, fully 
alive nor ever quite dead—a position that, we will see, it occupies in seve- 
ral other domains as well. 

The obsessive use of apostrophe in Barbauld’s strikingly original ballad 
not only foregrounds the intimacy of its address, but also calls into question 
even more powerfully than “Frost at Midnight” the possibility of its mes- 
sage ever reaching its addressee. The poem invites readers into a feminine, 
domestic, maternal, and finally interuterine communicative and lyric space. 
Here is its first quatrain: 


Germ of new life, whose powers expanding slow 
For many a moon their full perfection wait,— 
Haste, precious pledge of happy love, to go 
Auspicious borne through life’s mysterious gate. 


The poem, like Blake’s “Infant Sorrow,” which I address later herein, begins 
by establishing a relation not only between “I” and “thou” but also between 
inside and out, and thus retraces the separation between subject and object, 
self and world, two related domains separated by a “mysterious gate.” Thus 
it opens by mapping out a subjective terrain, a circuit, a detour, and a spatial- 
temporal rhythm. 

The affinities between Coleridge’s poem and Barbauld’s are striking. Like 
“Frost at Midnight,” “To a Little Invisible Being” creates an attenuated and 
cramped environment. Relocating the hushed cottage of “Frost at Midnight” 
within the mother’s body suggests the sense in which both might be consid- 
ered holding environments, spaces that, according to D. W. Winnicott, facilitate 
“the individual’s discovery of a self.”67 In the same way in which “Frost at 
Midnight” waits for a stranger who never comes (note that the baby never 
wakes in the poem), the gestational waiting of “To a Little Invisible Being” 
promises a new beginning, but remains forever imminent. Like Lyotard’s 
recommencement and patience in infancy and Nancy’s natal spacing, the 
poem introduces gaps and breaks (interspersed vacancies) in narrative tem- 
porality or rhythmic cadence. 

We might read these interruptions as “contractions”—an appropriate 
word for a poem about childbirth—but it is also Gilles Deleuze’s word 
(borrowed perhaps from Henri Bergson) for the work of passive synthesizing.°° 
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These breaks are accompanied by a sudden opening up of the imagination, 
the visual and auditory field, and a hyperawareness of physical, psychic, and 
social space. Here is the poem in full: 


Germ of new life, whose powers expanding slow 
For many a moon their full perfection wait,— 
Haste, precious pledge of happy love, to go 
Auspicious borne through life’s mysterious gate. 


What powers lie folded in thy curious frame,— 
Senses from objects locked, and mind from thought! 
How little canst thou guess thy lofty claim 

To grasp at all the worlds the Almighty wrought! 


And see, the genial season’s warmth to share, 
Fresh younglings shoot, and opening roses glow! 
Swarms of new life exulting fill the air— 

Haste, infant bud of being, haste to blow! 


For thee the nurse prepares her lulling songs, 
The eager matrons count the lingering day; 
But far the most thy anxious parent longs 
On thy soft cheek a mother’s kiss to lay. 


She only asks to lay her burden down, 

That her glad arms that burden may resume; 
And nature’s sharpest pangs her wishes crown, 
That free thee living from thy living tomb. 


She longs to fold to her maternal breast 

Part of herself, yet to herself unknown; 

To see and to salute the stranger guest, 

Fed with her life through many a tedious moon. 


Come, reap thy rich inheritance of love! 
Bask in the fondness of a Mother’s eye! 
Nor wit nor eloquence her heart shall move 
Like the first accents of thy feeble cry. 


Haste, little captive, burst thy prison doors! 
Launch on the living world, and spring to light! 
Nature for thee displays her various stores, 
Opens her thousand inlets of delight. 


If charmed verse or muttered prayers had power, 
With favouring spells to speed thee on thy way, 
Anxious I'd bid my beads each passing hour, 

Till thy wished smile thy mother’s pangs o’erpay. 
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We see that the poem reveals a tension—not merely between self and other, 
outside and in—but also between high and low registers, between what 
would become Wordsworth’s language of the common man and what Susan 
Rosenbaum calls Barbauld’s “use of Augustan diction.”®? An eighteenth- 
century syntax is pitted against a proto-Wordsworthian demotic speech, as 
though classical poetic form, like the body of the mother imagined in the 
poem, is being stretched to include burgeoning new life in the form of a 
newer, more colloquial lyric diction, expressive of a wider range of lived 
human experience. The neoclassical invocation, (“Germ of new life”), for 
example, gives way to a democratic call for empirical observation, for the 
apostrophized stranger to “see.” Likewise, the periodic, hypotactic style of 
the first quatrain gives way to the intimate, paratactic, and “modern” specificity 
of stanza three. Notice how the address foregrounds the imperative mood 
(“Haste ... see ... come ...”) and does so in a way that verges on Blakean 
prophecy. Yet for all of its formal conventions, the rhetorical range of the 
poem is intimate and inherently reflexive (it is either intra- or intercorporeal 
depending on whether or not you grant maternity to the speaker). The poem 
welcomes the uncertain child and offers itself as body, store, and tribu- 
tary. At the same time it invites us to identify with the infant; even more, 
it addresses us as infant. Through the apostrophic address (apostrophe 
blending with, tending toward prosopopoeia), we identify with uncertainty 
itself.’° This open invitation and interpellation uncannily does more than 
open an anamnestic space of continual expectation and surprise; it includes 
us within it. 

Like “wise passivity” in Wordsworth’s poetics, which is not at all equiva- 
lent to inactivity, Barbauld’s gestating “being” is more than a mere argument 
for “preformation” and organic growth.’! This is because, while on the one 
hand the being resides (without struggle) in uncertainty, on the other, lyric 
gestation itself becomes a radical figure for uncertainty and unknowability 
as such, an ambiguity that is both formal and thematic. Given the ambigu- 
ous syntax— 


Haste, little captive, burst thy prison doors! 
Launch on the living world, and spring to light! 


—it is difficult to say with certainty whether the promised utopian light 
comes to the infant once it is born into the world or whether the child, like 
Wordsworth’s “immortal” babe, brings light into this dark world from a 
distant anamnestic heaven. To be open to this ambiguity requires some- 
thing like Keats’s negative capability. Yet to respond to its rhythms, one 
need only feel the force of the trochaic substitutions that drive the stanza 
and the hypermetricality of the line: “Haste, little captive, burst thy prison 
doors! / Launch on the living world, and spring to light!”’? Barbauld’s 
poem challenges us first to accept that we cannot know (“Part of herself, 
yet to herself unknown”) and second to learn to tolerate knowing that we 
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do not know. The point for Barbauld, as I will argue for Blake, is not to 
reject the world of knowledge; Blake’s theory of innocence and experience 
works equally to abolish “foundationalist” and “intuitionist” conceptions 
of infancy.” Rather, natality presents the possibility of gestation, a site of 
continual recommencement, in which determinations of knowledge are not 
traceable to a single origin—the infant illumines the world of the mother 
and is illumined by the mother’s light simultaneously, with neither figure 
predominating or preceding. 

As the poets and poems encountered in this study demonstrate, some- 
thing unique happens when subjects or partial subjects are reciprocally and 
responsively related in a contingent social space. The poem then becomes 
a field, again, a holding environment, in which we are induced to learn 
to encounter learning rather than mere knowing. Barbauld further sug- 
gests a linkage, one that will be explored throughout this book (especially 
Chapter 5), between the dynamic process of gestation and the process 
of poetic composition. Mutlu Konuk Blasing describes how poetic form 
returns us to the “crux” of the infant’s pleasure and pain. She explains 
that poetry is emotional because it recalls, perhaps repeats, a scene of aes- 
thetic education in which our encounter with language involves both the 
disciplining of the “organic body” and our “seduction into language.” 74 
This aspect of our experience (at once psychoanalytic and aesthetic), like 
the gestating infant in Barbauld’s poem—senses “locked” from objects, 
mind freed from thinking—remains partial, unfinished, and in flux. 


0.4 Some (Other) Versions of Pastoral 


I wrote earlier that this work has two beginnings. The first, uncanny, 
intimate, and sketched in the opening of this book, was my own “Frost at 
Midnight” experience as a new parent. The second took place a few years 
later and was more institutional and conventionally literary in nature. 
While reading for exams in graduate school I came across a casual remark 
in William Empson’s Some Versions of Pastoral in which he suggests that 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the child or infant comes to 
take the place of the swain as the figure for the poet in the pastoral tra- 
dition.” It is clear that Empson, from a different perspective, shares with 
Lyotard and Nancy the understanding that there is something excessive 
in infancy and childhood, something that escapes mere representation. 
There is more, he writes, “in the child than any man has been able to 
keep.”’° This “something more” for Empson is not merely, or perhaps 
not at all, an immediate connection to nature; rather it is a complex 
of ideas, central to the way that the pastoral works. The pastoral, he 
writes, is a way of “putting the complex into the simple.” 7” According to 
Empson, the “child,” the “working class,” and the “idiot” were all itera- 
tions of the complex-simple, through which the pastoral could perform 
its “tricks of thought.” 78 
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Although Blake is curiously missing from most of Empson’s work, I suggest 
that the dialectics of innocence and experience are useful ways of approach- 
ing what Empson claims is too much or not enough in infancy: Blake’s ver- 
sion of pastoral, in other words, has deep anticipatory sympathies with the 
versions of natality that I have sketched out previously. For Blake (I believe 
this is still the standard reading and not one with which I would disagree), 
innocence and experience are two necessary and interrelated aspects of the 
human soul, two ways of looking at the soul, ways that, on one hand, seem 
incommensurable and, on the other, seem to require one another.’? To this, 
I would further suggest that what connects Lyotard and Nancy’s conception 
of infancy to Blake’s is their shared commitment to empirical accounts of 
experience. None of these figures is of course in a strict sense an empiricist— 
perhaps better to call them phenomenologists, in Blake’s case, perhaps, a 
protophenomenologist. And yet it makes perfect sense to refer to infancy as 
a space of empirical investigation. 

For while it is certainly true that in terms of literary representation the 
child takes over from the shepherd as the figure for the poet, across other 
discursive domains (poetics, philosophy, accounts of early childhood) the 
romantic child and the poet come to acquire many of the traits of the empir- 
icist philosopher.®° In this sense, while the child in nature is undoubtedly a 
central figure for romanticism, pastoral feeling more generally seems to move 
out of “nature” and into the nursery and library at roughly the same moment. 
Thus the romantic infant functions, like the empiricist philosopher, as the 
ultimate skeptic about the “naturalness” of what is given in our experience 
of the world. For empiricism, an idea—a certain idea, that the sky is blue, for 
example, or that the best form of government is democracy—is not a fixed 
fact about the world, nor is it an innate aspect of our experience. Empiricism 
takes as its central premise the notion that our ideas come from a place that is 
at once outside and inside our consciousness. As such, in romantic accounts 
of infancy (poetic, phenomenological, empirical, psychoanalytic) there is an 
ongoing and constant negotiation—happening primarily unconsciously— 
between insides and outsides. While reality testing helps to make sense of the 
world, for every empirical encounter there are parts of the experience that 
do not add up or correspond.*! This failure of correspondence, having as it 
does its roots in infancy, imbues it with a sense of the uncanny that cannot be 
accounted for in sentimental depictions of the infant babe. As Lyotard writes, 
empirical representations of infancy “do not describe events from childhood; 
rather they capture the childhood of the event and inscribe what is uncap- 
turable about it.”®? It is this essential yet uncapturable dialectic—forming, 
deforming, and re-forming ideas in a constant collaboration between internal 
and external objects, phenomena, and signs—that links the empiricist philos- 
opher, the infant, and the romantic poet. 

David Wagenknecht, in an attempt to connect Blake more specifically to 
Spenser and Milton (and to the Plato of the Phaedrus) identifies what he 
terms “pastoral ignorance,” that is, “aspiration, or ambition, wearing the 
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pastoral disguise, or pretense, of pastoralism.” 3? Building on Wagenknecht 
and Empson, one can trace a genealogy for Blake’s pastoralism that is more 
than rhetorical or even allegorical. In Blake’s imaginings of the infant, pasto- 
ral ignorance becomes a tool not only for the production of knowledge but 
also for the revelation of the limits of knowledge. We see these limits demon- 
strated, for example, in “Infant Sorrow” from the Songs of Experience: 


My mother groaned! my father wept. 
Into the dangerous world I leapt: 
Helpless, naked, piping loud: 

Like a fiend hid in the cloud 


Struggling in my father’s hands 
Striving against my swaddling bands 
Bound and weary I thought best 

To sulk upon my mother’s breast. 


The poem is written in long meter quatrains, and offers us a phenomenolog- 
ical account of the world seen from the point of view of “experience.” The 
baby, preternaturally aware of her separation from the mother, is neither 
guided nor even pushed from the womb. Rather she leaps. In the universe of 
“experience”—again, for Blake an essential aspect of the human condition— 
the internal and external world is filled with danger and anxiety. The infant 
recognizes and thus worries about her nakedness, not so much from a posi- 
tion of post-Edenic shame, but rather from the position of vulnerability, 
from her strangely a priori awareness of being a thing among things. From 
this perspective we can see that Blake’s “innocence” is always a backstory. 
It only makes sense to talk about innocence once one has had an experience, 
only from the perspective of deprivation, trauma, or loss.°+ This is why 
anamnesis (whether it goes by the name of Lyotard’s infancy, Freud’s screen 
memory, or T. S. Eliot’s theory of tradition) is so vitally important: it shows 
us that experience is somehow strangely prior to innocence. 

Thus the infant is “unnaturally” aware of her thingness, her fall into a 
world of things. In Blake’s metaphysics, experience designates a state of para- 
doxical knowledge, an awareness of difference and danger, but knowledge 
without the moderating influence of faith or hope. Blake’s infant occupies 
at the beginning of the poem, as decisively as any literary figure I can think 
of, the space of Melanie Klein’s paranoid-schizoid position, in which per- 
secutory part-objects, internal and external, refuse any attempts at integra- 
tion. In a world filled with hidden dangers she is naked and exposed.*® 
This fact makes the simile, “Like a fiend hid in the cloud,” even more striking 
and powerful. Perhaps her “piping,” the sounds of her own crying, seems 
strange and external to her, her own voice seeming to come from elsewhere. 
The inability to distinguish between internal and external part-objects creates 
for the infant a fantasy of her own fiendish power. This allows for a sense 
of differentiation, a distancing between the infant and the dangerous world. 
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As a result of these projections, the poem takes on an expansive, spatial, almost 
three-dimensional character, with the small bedchamber suddenly opened up 
to a sky filled with clouds. Within the world of the poem, as in our experience 
more generally, only differentiation (between outside and in) can lead to spa- 
tial awareness.” With her great act of leaping into the air, an act of helpless 
desperation—the line’s doubled anapestic cadence [Into the dangerous world 
I leapt — Da ta ta Da ta ta Da ta Da] adding to the circus-like atmosphere— 
the infant not only senses the immenseness of her world, but also creates 
it.88 Yet when this frightening projected immensity in stanza one is almost 
immediately foreclosed upon in stanza two, the “dangerous world” having 
collapsed, rather than experiencing the world as comforting, enveloping, and 
safe, she experiences a sense of entrapment.®? She escapes from a dangerous 
external world into an internalized world of foreclosure and struggle. 

The second quatrain, like the infant, is constrained, almost claustropho- 
bic. The two present participles (struggling and striving) collaborate with 
the noun form “bound” to create a sound-image of impingement and clo- 
sure. From the perspective of the verse pattern, the poem’s “received” long 
meter (quatrains of iambic tetrameter) expresses the position of experience— 
world weary, ideological, fixed—and contrasts with the nonce form (sestets 
of unequal line length) of “Infant Joy,” an expression of the openness that 
characterizes the Songs of Innocence. Blake’s illuminated print not only con- 
signs the verse of “Infant Sorrow” to the top section of the image, but it 
also heightens the problem of the viewer’s spatial awareness of and in the 
poem”? (Figure 0.1). One’s eye is drawn back behind the nurse or mother 
to the bedchamber in the distance, a second curtain and a secret perspec- 
tival vanishing point. Yet, as Wageknecht argues, the curtains also mask 
and impede imaginative movement into the poem. The folds of the curtains, 
a reticulated pattern, are reiterated on the mother’s dress, on the pillows, 
and even on the baby’s flesh.?! Thus the illuminated print both solicits and 
refuses our entrance into the image and, thus, our identification. 

Acoustically, the poem is similarly structured, cone shaped, the vowel 
sounds narrowing from the openness of “mother” and “world” to the 
diphthongs “loud” and “cloud,” and finally giving way to the tighter and 
softer “best” and “breast.” Picking up from my reading of stanza one, the 
transition between stanzas mirrors almost perfectly the Kleinian transition 
between the paranoid-schizoid and the depressive positions.’* The infant 
partially reconciles external and internal realities, and in the process begins 
to accede to the demands of the world of experience, but at the cost of her 
fantasy of power and escape. My point here is not to pathologize the poem 
so much as to show how the pastoral mode itself is interiorized in Blake, the 
two stanzas struggling with each other, the first in flight from and the second 
acquiescent to external social constraints. 

Throughout the Songs of Innocence and Songs of Experience, the figure 
of the infant is not only closely aligned with that of the poet—the pride 
of place Empson shows us it had already assumed by the late eighteenth 
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Figure 0.1 Blake’s illuminated print: “Infant Sorrow.” (Used with permission of the 
Huntington Library, San Marino, California.) 


century—but also continually presented as the site of ongoing struggle.?° 
In fact, in the manuscript version, “Infant Sorrow” was originally the open- 
ing for a longer poem, “To my Myrtle.” Blake decides against and cancels 
the longer “cycle” poem (from “birth to death or old age”), and in so doing 
he “de-narrativizes” the infant fragment.?* Thus the infant body becomes 
for Blake itself a fragment and a symbol—it can be lost or found, com- 
muned with or alienated, etc. It cannot, at least in the songs, be inserted into 
one coherent narrative. 

Of course, Blake’s fragments do fit together in some sense, if only through 
a logic of repetition and serialization. Ballad measure or song seems per- 
fectly suited for this dialectical work. Like Wordsworth and Coleridge in 
Lyrical Ballads and, later, Keats in “La Belle Dame Sans Merci,” Blake 
pushes ballad form into psychologically rich and complex new terrains.’ 
It is not merely, as Wierda Rowland points out, that the “child is the ultimate 
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formalist,” it is also, as I argue in the penultimate chapter on Tennyson, that 
ballad form itself in the long nineteenth century comes to be associated 
with childhood and infancy.”° Not only does the infant’s “piping” in “Infant 
Sorrow” conflate the suffering infant from the Songs of Experience with the 
piping shepherd from Songs of Innocence (who sings his song and “stains 
the water clear”), but the song-form also crosses over that divide. As with 
several songs of innocence and experience, Blake uses a repetitive AABB 
rhyme scheme in “Infant Sorrow,” a verse-pattern that Paul Fussell suggests 
we call “the couplet quatrain.”®” Whereas in the Songs of Innocence this 
closely echoed repetition often has a quieting and soothing effect (e.g., “The 
Lamb” and “Echoing Green”), in experience (as in “The Angel” and “Infant 
Sorrow”) it more often takes on a jarring, almost hectoring, quality. 

It is hard, if not impossible, to think about the modern pastoral without 
also thinking about Blake. His unresolvable dialectic between experience and 
innocence mirrors the marriage of complexity and simplicity that Empson 
claimed was the hallmark of this new mode. As I have suggested, romanti- 
cism not only drives children into the wilderness, but it also brings wild- 
ness (animality, unresolved conflict, partial objects, emotional and psychic 
impasses—in short, the unconscious) into the nursery, the study, the poem, 
and the body of the infant. Blake announces this new paradigm clearly in 
the songs “There grows one [a tree] in the Human Brain.”?* Materiality and 
spirit, mind and brain, are brought together in the body of the infant. Anna 
Barbauld articulates both aspects of this new dialectical pastoral—child in 
nature, nature in child, retreat and engagement, acquiescence and agency— 
when she stresses in her essay, “On the Pleasure Derived from Objects of 
Terror,” the “relation between the moral and natural systems of man.”?? Each 
of these systems is in a reciprocal relation to the other. At its worst, arguing 
from nature means rationalizing forms of social injustice by reference to 
positivistic and systemic categorization and scientism.!°° This possibility, 
the proto-Darwinian one, which Barbauld clearly does not condone, has 
driven critiques of the aesthetic or “natural” morality from Edmund Burke 
to Terry Eagleton and Michel Foucault. Here again, empiricism gives us a 
way to understand the essential and unfinished relatedness between nature 
and mind. David Hume argues that the difference between an impression 
(nature) and an idea (morality) is only its degree of vividness.!°! If we take 
Blake’s image of a tree growing in the mind seriously, and accept along with 
nineteenth-century poets and philosophers that nature is part and parcel 
of our material being, of our sensory selves, then we might begin to recog- 
nize in infancy a bodily and psychic state of intuitive relatedness operat- 
ing alongside our raw animality, neither one predominating or preceding. 
Blake’s songs on this reading may offer us a glimpse, if only momentary, of 
states of rhythmic becoming, states of being that belong entirely neither to 
nature nor to human culture, but present to us figures of de-differentiation, 
“momentary pauses of the thought,” within which we might better learn to 
tolerate ambiguity, to learn to cope with loss, uncertainty, and change. 
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Whatever it is that we wait for when we wait for the child, to read this 
period of waiting as a period of gestation is to understand the importance 
of the figure of the infant, its close relation not only to “death,” but also to 
forms of nonlife that would be of such importance to Coleridge and Keats: 
sleep, dejection, reverie, daydream, opium, and so on. Seen from this per- 
spective, all desire for transcendence, for crossing a limit, is also an instinc- 
tual drive toward the origin—a drive I explore in relation to Wordsworth’s 
concept of immortality in Chapter 1—that which is beyond and prior to 
“life’s mysterious gate.” Thus, in a reiteration of the trope of the eternal 
return, the infant comes to serve as a figure not only for the poet but also 
for all poetic inspiration as such. Blake and Barbauld’s depictions of infancy 
show us that this drive toward origin (telos as well as ontos) will always in 
some sense be frustrated. That is, they reveal an ethical limit for personal as 
well as poetic transcendence. 

The privileged position of the infant within nineteenth-century British 
poetry has profound consequences for the Anglo-American poetic tradition, 
not to mention for the human sciences more generally. The advantage that 
infancy confers on the romantic and postromantic lyric is that it opens up 
a space for a constantly renewed engagement with the world, a world that 
is never completely attainable, yet becomes available again for us in frag- 
ments and intimations through the process of recommencement. We find in 
these fragments, once again, the rhythm of Freud’s “fort-da” game; reading 
in this way we can say that the child does not so much master space and 
time as occupy it—infancy as repetition, imperfect compensation, resistance, 
rhythm, poesis, and flow. 


0.5 The Chapters 


The Idea of Infancy begins by focusing on one of the most important poems 
in the Anglo-American canon, William Wordsworth’s “Immortality Ode.” 
Despite its popularity, countless commentators on the Ode have bemoaned 
the poem’s failure to resolve its own internal conflicts. This chapter traces 
the reception of the Ode in the nineteenth century, focusing specifically 
on the inherent tension between “intimations” (feelings of immediacy) and 
“immortality” (a modern sense of timelessness). Wordsworth, by ascribing 
to the infant and child both of these irreconcilable attributes, stages a con- 
flict between our desire for stasis or safety on the one hand and our desire 
for change and autonomy on the other. While the Ode works both formally 
and thematically to resolve this tension, infancy, as imaged in the poem 
and despite its intimations, resists both synthesis and closure. Moreover, 
as this chapter relates, readers such as Matthew Arnold saw Wordsworth’s 
theory of infancy, with its claims of immediate connection to nature, as 
deeply flawed. This led Arnold in his own poetry to imagine a darker, more 
alienated image of the infant, one that is, ironically, prefigured elsewhere in 
Wordsworth’s oeuvre, specifically in Lyrical Ballads. John Stuart Mill, on 
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the other hand, fully embraces Wordsworth’s theory of infancy, an embrace 
that allows him strangely to reconstruct his own history, and thus to find 
new avenues out of depression. 

These two readings of the Ode have a history within the literary tradition— 
infancy as salvation and infancy as mere melancholic or sentimental return. 
Thus the Ode’s oft-cited and strange lack of synthesis remains a problem for 
literary history, at least insofar as the poem leaves us with two seemingly 
categorically opposed positions. The Ode’s failure to resolve is especially 
problematic for a poem that is usually read as reflecting back an exemplary 
image of individual and collective progress and development. Through a 
reading of Arnold, Mill, and one of Wordsworth’s “Upon Epitaphs” essays, this 
chapter argues for an ethics of “blank misgiving” in the Ode, a more flexible, 
contingent, and unfinished mode of relating, marking a constant alternation 
between immediacy and timelessness. At the end of the chapter I show how 
each of these positions (stasis and movement) becomes embedded in poetic 
form—specifically, a split in the definition of the Pindaric ode. By tracing 
how a kind of immortality—an implied dialectic procedure that will come 
to bear the name of “the greater romantic lyric”—gets imputed to the very 
prosodic form of the ode, we can see how infancy imbues literary formal 
history, not to mention the history of affect and ideas, with its own unspo- 
ken possibilities, for better and for worse. 

While Chapter 2 focuses on less canonical work, it addresses one of the 
most powerful images in the Western tradition, the infant at the mother’s 
breast. “‘When I First Saw the Child’: Reverie in Erasmus Darwin and 
Coleridge” begins by reading prose works by Darwin and Coleridge, spe- 
cifically meditations on the nursing infant. In these texts I argue we can see 
the barest outlines of two competing aesthetic theories. Roughly speaking, 
these theories correspond to Darwin’s organicism and Coleridge’s theory 
of the symbol. Coleridge’s schema of subjective and aesthetic development 
depends on the infant’s benevolent connection to the mother as well as his 
split identification with the father, the “shape” being the earthly father and 
the “form” being God. Coleridge recognizes, perhaps more than any writer 
before Freud, the sense that humans are prematurely born. For Coleridge 
we are animals with a unique tendency toward humanness, and, as such, 
require constant care and nurturance to aid in our development. This leaves 
him with a deeply ambivalent attitude toward infancy. On the one hand, 
infancy represents a moment of transcendental becoming; on the other 
hand, it marks us all as animal to the very core. In contrast, Darwin offers 
us a neoclassical aesthetic, strangely lacking any psychological depth, and 
therefore free from the need for compensatory object relations. 

Using terms borrowed from psychoanalytic theorist Maria Torok, 
I read the poetry of Darwin and Coleridge and find, especially in the case 
of Coleridge, an antithetical, more ambivalent current running under- 
neath. Since Darwin’s poetry and prose seem not to acknowledge any losses 
but rather glide along the surface of repeated pleasurable experience, 
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it is difficult to extract an ethics or imagine how any sociality can be 
derived from his poetics. Coleridge, on the other hand, displaces our 
losses onto a numinous realm. In his theoretical writings he does this 
somewhat seamlessly, God/father coming in to replace the love and com- 
fort of the mother. Coleridge’s poems, however, seem to wrestle with their 
own need for dependence and desire for closure. These poems make clear 
that whenever we close a gap in meaning, turning loss or raw experience 
into a conceptual narrative, we adopt a necessary fiction or persona, but 
one that is experienced as timeless and authentic. Perhaps in an attempt 
to resist that fiction, Coleridge’s poetry, especially those poems consider- 
ing the infant, dramatizes a deferral of closure. It suggests that although 
it may be impossible and even undesirable to keep the so-called objective 
world of received and even reified roles and positions (father, son, God, 
family) at bay, there is an ethical, spiritual, and psychic value of returning 
to the position of the infant so that we may hold the object—aesthetic, 
imagined, partial, or whole—outside us for as long as possible, so that 
we may know, at least provisionally, where we end and someone or some- 
thing else begins. 

With the first two chapters having dealt with ideological, aesthetic, 
and philosophical treatments of the infant and child, Chapter 3 focuses 
more squarely yet intimately with issues of the infant’s body. It does so 
through a reading of the work of Sara Coleridge. Diagnosed with a nervous 
disorder—the nineteenth-century name was puerperal insanity—Coleridge, 
S. T. Coleridge’s daughter, kept a journal of her children’s early years. This 
still unpublished document is often read as exemplary of the growing fasci- 
nation with and observation of infancy in the early nineteenth century. Yet it 
is also a deeply compelling study of her psychic, physical, and emotional dis- 
turbances and difficulties. Using the diary as its primary text, “Merging and 
Emerging in the Work of Sara Coleridge” examines the problem of merged 
and merging identities; specifically, it examines our identification with the 
infant. An accomplished poet in her own right, Sara Coleridge struggled to 
maintain her sense of self in the years immediately following the birth of her 
two surviving children. I show how Coleridge conceives of infancy and inva- 
lidism as related states in which the sensual or animal side of our natures is 
in constant contestation with our reason. Opium addiction complicates this 
struggle, especially insofar as it allows for fantasies of dislocation, dissoci- 
ation, and escape—but it also, paradoxically, posits agency, and therefore 
ethical responsibility, inextricably in the body. 

For Coleridge, in ways that surpass even her father, the body is essentially 
strange. Through a juxtaposition of her poems, diaries, essays, and letters— 
especially the diary of her children’s early years—we see her rethinking the 
body and its relation to subjectivity. Tracking her children’s as well as her 
own slow and incomplete journey from partial animality to human subjec- 
tivity, we see how she invents, appropriates, and refigures genres through 
which to literally write herself back into the world. She ultimately finds 
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a right relation to her children, as well as to her own embodied nature, 
but only by subjecting herself to a kind of extended asceticism. Coleridge’s 
unpublished letters, journals, essays, and poems not only document her 
process of recovery but also offer us a model of ethical behavior, a way 
of extending into a world made dangerous, strange, and beautiful by our 
own embodiment, and its subsequent connections, disconnections, and cir- 
cuitous returns. 

Chapter 4 centers on the poetry and prose of P. B. Shelley, drawing 
together an account of Shelley being treated by a practitioner of animal 
magnetism in 1820 and a short fragment of elegiac verse written for his 
recently deceased infant son. Written at more or less the same time as the 
encounter with magnetism, the elegy imagines the body of the infant becom- 
ing a “portion” of all that surrounds him. “Bodies in Dissolve: Animal 
Magnetism and Infancy in Shelley” focuses on the interaction of bodies as 
they dissolve into others and into their environments. It considers the rela- 
tion between the discourse of animal magnetism, especially as it was theo- 
rized and practiced in England in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, and the poetry and poetics of Percy Shelley—specifically, his 
adduction of infancy as a primary space of this aesthetic interconnected- 
ness and resonance. Focusing on an obscure text on animal magnetism by 
George Winter of Bristol, whose arguments and even direct language would 
have been known to Shelley via Robert Southey’s “Letters from England,” 
this chapter exposes a common thread that runs through Shelley’s poetry 
and poetics: namely, a sense of interconnectedness that Shelley suggests 
happens even at the molecular level. 

Music is a constant subtheme in the chapter, in part because Shelley 
evokes musical terminology so persistently, but also because each of these 
discourses—magnetism, poetry, poetics—in different ways relies on compli- 
cated analogies to music. In particular, Shelley revises Coleridge’s analogy 
of the harp in “A Defence of Poetry,” also composed in 1820, in order to 
argue for an immanent rhythmic and vibratory interconnectedness. Shelley’s 
barely submerged musical figuration links to infancy through an associa- 
tion of the lyre to the infant’s body. Taking Coleridge’s image even further, 
Shelley claims that we are atomized, “scattered,” and dispersed, not just 
as a “portion” of all that we see, but also as part of an often dissonant 
“harmony,” a vibratory responsiveness that is also always attempting to 
“prolong” a distant echo: “prolonging in its voice and motions the duration 
of the effect, to prolong also a consciousness of the cause.” Working with a 
sketch from Shelley’s notebook that accompanies the elegiac fragment, the 
chapter reads these late essays by Shelley and traces out this poetics of inter- 
relatedness, a poetics more difficult and much deeper and stranger than the 
so-called music of the spheres. 

The final full chapter of The Idea of Infancy picks up the image of infancy as 
it was conceived and received by mid-nineteenth-century poets. In 1850, Alfred 
Tennyson writes a touching poem to commemorate the stillbirth of his first son. 
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Chapter 5, “Stillborn Poetics and Tennyson’s Songs,” begins with the comp- 
licated reverberations emanating from that loss and examines the analogy of 
infancy and poetry throughout Tennyson’s work. Tennyson, like many poets, 
uses the language of parturiency when discussing his poems, which is to say 
that he writes of his poems as his children. This extended metaphor—in which 
the poet appropriates the figure of the mother and through which discursive 
births replace fleshly ones—is used by Tennyson to express his doubts and 
anxieties about publishing his poetry and having it subjected to harsh critique. 
In this chapter, we see Tennyson working through his anxiety about poetic cir- 
culation, an anxiety that corresponds to a deep and over-determined melancho- 
lia, a relation to loss that culminates with the stillbirth of his first son. I theorize 
Tennyson’s stillborn poetics through Otto Rank’s early twentieth-century con- 
cept of birth trauma. Birth trauma, an important precursor for Freud’s “death 
drive,” pushes back the moment of separation and alienation—most often theo- 
rized as taking place later in the infant’s development (the Oedipal moment, the 
mirror-stage, the “fortunate fall” into language, etc.)—to the moment of birth. 
Perhaps because it provides him with an figure for unameable trauma, the elegy 
Tennyson writes in 1850 marks an important moment in an ongoing process of 
learning to tolerate separation, loss, and distance. 

What I call Tennyson’s stillborn poetics is an aesthetic and psychic ori- 
entation toward experience that is made possible only by acknowledging 
and accepting loss as the price of full aliveness. But more is at stake than 
passive acceptance. Tennyson is also at work on The Princess during this 
period, obsessively revising the text even after publication. Specifically, he 
writes several songs concerning infancy and childhood and inserts them 
into the blank verse text. “The child,” he writes, “is the link through the 
parts, as shown in the Songs, which are the best interpreters of the poem.” 
Through the constant staging of his losses—the child now replacing Hallam 
as the emblem of that loss—Tennyson is able to find a figure able to bear the 
weight of his loss. Beginning in 1850, following the interpolation of songs 
into The Princess and the publication of In Memoriam, his serial elegy for 
Arthur Hallam, Tennyson begins to treat his poems as separate from his 
self. Evidence of this distance seems clearest in his claim that he can speak 
of the beauty of his stillborn son because he is a father and an artist: the two 
roles are no longer entwined because their objects—poetry and life—have 
begun to exist separately. Stillborn poetics allows Tennyson a relation to his 
poems that is neither melancholic nor isolated. Finally, I argue for a formal 
dimension to Tennyson’s stillborn poetics through a reading of the songs in 
The Princess, songs whose forms hearken back to early border ballads at the 
same time as their psychology anticipates contemporary theories of trauma 
and loss. 

The Afterword, “‘Echo to the Self’: Augusta Webster’s Psychoanalytic 
Thought,” weaves together and reiterates the various literary-formal, 
critical, affective, relational, and aesthetic arguments in the book. It does 
so through a sustained close reading of two poems in Augusta Webster’s 
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Mother and Daughter sonnet sequence (ca. 1880s). This gorgeous son- 
net cycle represents a unique moment in the history of poetic form. 
Arranged chronologically as though addressing her daughter as she grew 
from infancy to adulthood, but actually written when her daughter was 
grown, the relation between mother and daughter is literally inscribed 
in the break between octave and sestet. I argue that Webster is able to 
model in these poems an extremely ethical relation to the other, made 
more impressive perhaps in that she is able to resist the tendency—evident 
in many of the works touched on in the preceding chapters—for parental 
projection on the one hand and narcissistic identification on the other. 
Thus, having begun with Barbauld and Blake at the turn of the nineteenth 
century, I close with Webster at the turn of the twentieth. Not coinciden- 
tally, then, The Idea of Infancy ends in the same decade that Freud’s work 
on infancy begins. 
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unassimilable, stunted, incapable of being marked or mourned” Ronell, Avital. 
Stupidity (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 2002), 252. Ronell calls this 
idiocy and associates it, via Condillac, with the fact that “we cannot remember 
what is prior to language” (254). 

Lyotard writes of the ‘positivity’ of the death instinct, something this book 
explores in its final full chapter, a force “outside the regulation of language 
but also outside the regulation of the instituted body,” Toward the Postmod- 
ern (Atlantic Highlands, NJ: Humanities Press, 1993), 15. Freud, especially in 
his later “meta-psychological” writing, gives primary explanatory power to 
the determinative dialectic of eros and thanatos, Freud, Sigmund. “Analysis 
Terminable and Interminable.” The Standard Edition of the Complete 
Psychological Works of Sigmund Freud Volume XXIII (1937-1939), 396, 
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I lean here on two theories of lyric reading; the first is indebted to de Manian 
deconstruction, that is, its insistence that the poem “speaks” via prosopopoeia 
to the reader: see de Man, Paul. “The Epistemology of Metaphor.” Critical 
Inquiry 5, no. 1 (Autumn 1978): 13-30; also Johnson, Barbara. “Apostrophe, 
Animation, Abortion.” In A World of Difference. (Baltimore, MD: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1987); McGrath, Poetics of Unremembered Acts; 
Caruth, Cathy. Empirical Truths and Critical Fictions: Locke, Wordsworth, 
Kant, Freud. (Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1991). 

The second comes from Veronica Forrest-Thomson, who argues that the 
semantic and formal contexts of a poem are “naturalized” by the reader, Poetic 
Artifice: A Theory of Twentieth-Century Poetry (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1978), 16. 

Wierda Rowland, Romanticism and Childhood, 27. 

Ibid., 58. 

For romantic repetition, see, for example, Garofalo, Devin M. “‘Drunk up 
by Thirsty Nothing’: The Fissured World of Prometheus Unbound.” Essays 
in Romanticism 22, no. 1 (2015): 53-72; and Larkin, Peter. “Repetition, 
Difference and Liturgical Participation in Coleridge’s ‘The Ancient Mariner.” 
Literature and Theology: An International Journal of Religion, Theory, and 
Culture 21, no. 2 (June 2007): 146-159. 

Hannah Arendt’s concept of natality, which I touch upon later, is the clear- 
est link between phenomenological ways of conceiving infancy and continen- 
tal philosophical ones; see also O’Byrne, Anne E. Natality and Finitude 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2010), 78-106. Merleau-Ponty is yet 
another point of connection. 

Lyotard, Jean-François. The Postmodern Explained: Correspondence, 1982-1985 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1993), 101. 

Ibid., 105. 

Lyotard, Jean-Francois. The Inhuman: Reflections on Time (Stanford, CA.: 
Stanford University Press, 1991), 3, 4. 
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Studies 99 (2001): 55. 
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Press, 2011), 7. 
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The Lost Ones and Lyotard’s ‘Scapeland.’” Parallax 6, no. 4 [17] (December 10, 
2000): 70. 

For Lyotard, one figure for the emergence of the image is the baby viewing 
the mother’s face: “A baby must see its MOTHER’s face as a landscape” 
says Lyotard, not because it has traversed it “blindly” or because of the 
mutual “symbiosis,” but rather because “the face is indescribably for the 
baby,” The Inhuman, 189. For the importance of the body, a body that is 
not equivalent with our empirical body, see also Lyotard, Jean-François. 
“Anamnesis: Of the Visible.” Theory, Culture & Society 21, no. 1 (February 
2004), 112-113. 
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Lyotard, Discourse, Figure, 7, 8. 
Ibid., 25, 26; see also Derrida, Jacques. “Freud’s Legacy.” In The Post Card: 
From Socrates to Freud and Beyond (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1987); and Lyotard, “Anamnesis: Of the Visible,” 115. 
Lyotard, The Postmodern Explained, 90, 91. 
For Lyotard, since development is the core ideological structure, our only hope 
is to resist the inhuman (as a narrative of historical development) and embrace 
the “other inhuman,” The Inhuman, 7. 
Arendt, Hannah. The Human Condition (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1998), 9. 
Izenberg, Oren. Being Numerous: Poetry and the Ground of Social Life (Princ- 
eton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2011), 17; Shelley in fact uses and then 
cancels a cognate term in a draft version of ‘A Defence’: ‘nativeal.’ 
The concept of the “mneme,” a kind of sensory memory image materially 
impressed upon consciousness, was developed in the late nineteenth century 
by Richard Semon and is vitally important to Freud’s development of the 
death drive in “Beyond the Pleasure Principle,” as well as his earlier theories of 
memory and dream. 
Partly as a result of his study of David Hume, Deleuze theorizes in Difference 
and Repetition the existence of passive or perceptual syntheses. These form 
the associational patterns of our experience: passive syntheses constitute “our 
habit of living, our expectation that ‘it’ will continue, that one of the two ele- 
ments will appear after the other, thereby assuming the perpetuation of our 
case,” Deleuze, Gilles. Difference and Repetition (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1993), 74. 
Yousef, Nancy. Romantic Intimacy (Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 
2013) 126. 
Abrams reminds us that this pattern (problem, the work of resolution, bless- 
ing) is a recapitulation of seventeenth-century religious meditation, which 
tended to resolve in colloquy or prayer, Abrams, M. H. “Structure and Style 
in the Greater Romantic Lyric.” In Romanticism and Consciousness: Essays in 
Criticism. Edited by Harold Bloom (New York: Norton, 1970), 225. 
Kirsten Locke, writing about Lyotard’s concept of infancy: “... the body of the 
infant figure is evoked as a site within the ‘adult’ body that is savage and unpre- 
dictable in its constitutive ‘lack’ ...” Locke, Kristen. “Anima Minima: Lyotard’s 
Montrous Infancy.” Kritikos: An International and Interdisciplinary Journal of 
Postmodern Cultural Sound, Text and Image 10 (2013). http://intertheory.org/ 
kritikos. 
Newlyn, Lucy. “The Little Actor and His Mock Apparel.” Wordsworth 
Circle 14, no. 1 (Winter 1983), 31; Ferry, David. The Limits of Mortal- 
ity; an Essay on Wordsworth’s Major Poems. Middletown, CT.: Wesleyan 
University Press, 1959; Taylor reads the predictions for the child as pessimis- 
tic and argues that they tharwt the imagination, Taylor, Anya. “‘A Father’s 
Tale’: Coleridge Foretells the Life of Hartley.” Studies in Romanticism 30, 
no. 1 (Spring 1991), 43, 44. 
“Movement of mind” is the assignation famously given to Coleridge’s imagi- 
nation in Humphrey House’s essay on “Frost at Midnight,” House, Humphry. 
Coleridge (Philadelphia: Dufour, 1965), 151. 

For the mobility of the “child-subject,” (a Foucauldian reading of the 
child) see Jo-Ann Wallace: “‘The child’ remains a mobile subject-position 
implying ... a subject out of time; ‘the child’ is the subject to come—not yet 
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literate, not yet capable of reason, not yet fully agential—but also the subject 
before now—the primitive, the prehistoric, the presymbolic, the presocial,” 
“Technologies of ‘the Child’: Towards a Theory of the Child-Subject.” Textual 
Practice 9, no. 2 (1995), 297, 298. 

For the mobility of the child as it is “becoming-music,” see Deleuze, Gilles, 
and Félix Guattari. A Thousand Plateaus: Capitalism and Schizophrenia 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 2003) 299, 300. 

Wierda Rowland comments on the “strange, nonhuman qualities of the 
infant” in “Frost,” arguing that the poem (along with “The Nightingale”) 
“interrogate[s| the meanings and uses to which the father puts his infant son,” 
Romanticism and Childhood, 120, 121. 

See Mary Jacobus on Nancy, Derrida, and Wordsworth: “For Nancy, non- 
access and impenetrability [the skin of the infant forming a border even in the 
womb] have to exist in order for access and penetration to occur,” Jacobus, 
Mary. Romantic Things a Tree, a Rock, a Cloud (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 2012), 64. See also O’Byrne, Natality and Finitude, 113. See also Nancy’s 
use of partage to describe the soul’s process of awakening—we are imparted 
(similarly a figure of separation and emergence), Nancy, Jean-Luc. “Identity 
and Trembling.” In The Birth to Presence (Stanford, CA: Stanford University 
Press, 1993), 14-15. 

Nancy is glossing a passage in Hegel in which he theorizes the gestating 
(presubjective) infant, ibid., 25. 

O’Byrne, Natality and Finitude, 111. 

Nancy, Identity and Trembling, 33. 

O’Byrne, Natality and Finitude, 137. 

Nancy, Jean-Luc. Corpus (New York: Fordham University Press, 2008), 65. 
See Chapter 1 for my reading of immortality in the Ode; Lyotard refers to this 
aspect of infancy as immemorial, Anamnesis, 109. 

“Of all relations the most universal is that of identity, being common to every 
being, whose existence has any duration,” Hume, David. A Treatise of Human 
Nature (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1888), 14. 

Yousef, Romantic Intimacy, 2, 3. 

See Frances Ferguson on the “afterlife” and instability of the figure of the 
romantic child, which she locates within poststructuralist philosophy and 
debates about the sexual status of children, arguing that in the romantic 
era “children become the representatives of the inevitable limitation of the 
reach of doctrine, of belief, of being able to say what you mean and mean 
what you say in every moment.” Through the figure of the child, liberalism 
“crucially replaces the question of meaning with the question of represen- 
tation,” “The Afterlife of the Romantic Child: Rousseau and Kant Meet 
Deleuze and Guattari.” South Atlantic Quarterly 102, no. 1 (Winter 2003), 
223. 

Robert Kaufman captures perfectly the importance of apostrophe to lyric the- 
ory when he writes of it as the “constitutive gesture” of lyric. He claims that 
it “tries always to encapsulate or enact its movement of undetermined but 
somehow justified, felt-as-necessary articulation of address directed at once to 
self and other (a subjective and yet objectivating address that works in dou- 
ble direction by generally projecting the emergence of a formalized O!-space 
for thought, feeling, and engagement,” “Poetry’s Ethics? Theodor W. Adorno 
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and Robert Duncan on Aesthetic Illusion and Sociopolitical Delusion.” New 
German Critique: An Interdisciplinary Journal of German Studies 97 (Winter 
2006), 108, 109. 

Both Paul de Man and Jonathan Culler claim that rhetorical tropes evoke a cer- 
tain embarrassment for the reader or critic, Culler famously focusing on apos- 
trophe, suggesting that its formal character, its “vocative” dimension is what 
leads us to disparage it. Culler, Jonathan D. The Pursuit of Signs—Semiotics, 
Literature, Deconstruction (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1981) 136; 
De Man, Paul. “The Epistemology of Metaphor.” Critical Inquiry 5, no. 1 
(Autumn 1978): 13-30. 

See Barbara Johnson, “Apostrophe, Animation, Abortion,” 185. 

“All verbal communications are accompanied by paraverbal manifestations, 
which affect the meaning of the communication,” Novick, K. K. “Access 
to Infancy: Different Ways of Remembering.” International Journal of 
Psycho-Analysis 71 (1990), 342. 

Winnicott, D. W. “The Use of an Object.” International Journal of Psycho-Analysis 
50 (1969), 711. 

Deleuze, Difference and Repetition, 70-82; Bergson, Henri. Matter and Memory 
(New York: Zone Books, 1988), 55. 

Rosenbaum, Susan. “‘A Thing Unknown, without a Name’: Anna Laetitia 
Barbauld and the Illegible Signature.” Studies in Romanticism 40, no. 3 (Fall 
2001), 372. 

de Man points out that prosopopoeia (in this case the poem addressing 
the reader) is a type of “masking” that paradoxically makes the “invisible 
visible,” de Man, Paul. “Lyrical Voice in Contemporary Theory.” In Lyric 
Poetry: Beyond New Criticism (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1985), 
57, 63. 

For “preformation,” the eighteenth-century theory that the organism was pre- 
formed and merely folded in the womb, see Henderson, Andrea K. Romantic 
Identities: Varieties of Subjectivity, 1774-1830 (Cambridge, England: Cambridge 
University Press, 1996), 31-33; for a reading of its relation to development 
of romanticism see Sha, Richard C. Perverse Romanticism: Aesthetics and 
Sexuality in Britain, 1750-1832. Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 2009. The poet to his interlocutor in Wordsworth’s “Expostulation and 
Reply”: “Nor less I deem that there are Powers / Which of themselves our minds 
impress; / That we can feed this mind of ours / In a wise passiveness” (21-24). 

I scan the first line as containing six stresses; both lines begin with trochaic 
inversions. 

Blake (1970), like Hume, without rejecting the possibilities for knowledge, 
recognizes that knowledge is revealed through negotiation and struggle, 
not through experiment or classical logic. Thus he rejects abstraction, as is 
evinced in the well known marginal note to Reynolds: “To Generalize is to be 
an Idiot. To Particularize is the Alone distinction of Merit,” Blake, William. 
The Poetry and Prose of William Blake (Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1970), 
630; for a reading of Hume’s rejection of foundationalist modes of knowl- 
edge and his insistence on the importance of particulars to knowledge, see 
Jacobson, Anne Jaap. “Introduction: A Double Re-Reading.” In Feminist 
Interpretations of David Hume (University Park: Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity Press, 2000), 3. 
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Blasing, Mutlu Konuk. Lyric Poetry: The Pain and the Pleasure of Words 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2007), 13. 

Empson, William. Some Versions of Pastoral (New York: New Directions Pub. 
Corp, 1974), 254. 

Empson is tracing the Wordsworth-Coleridge version of infant feeling from 
the lake poets to Alice in Wonderland. Ibid., 260, 261. 

Ibid., 17. 

Ibid., 13. See also Forrest-Thomson, who, clearly building on Empson, sees the 
importance of the pastoral to what she terms “poetic artifice”: “Pastoral is the 
genre which asserts connection on the conventional level, which is granted, by 
convention, the right to put the complex into the simple, to unify the natural 
with the highly artificial, to bring together the tribe and the poet,” Poetic 
Artifice, 113. 

Dike, Donald A. “The Difficult Innocence: Blake’s Songs and Pastoral.” ELH 28, 
no. 4 (December 1961), 357. 

Avital Ronnell, Adriana Benzaquén, and Wierda Rowland argue that the 
empiricist philosopher and the infant are deeply related in romantic era writ- 
ing: Ronell, Avital. Loser Sons Politics and Authority (Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 2012) 155, 156; Benzaquén, Adriana S. “Childhood, Identity and 
Human Science in the Enlightenment.” History Workshop Journal 57 (Spring 
2004), 38; Wierda Rowland, Romanticism and Childhood, 36; see also Caruth, 
Empirical Truths and Critical Fictions. 

See Laplanche on the “enigmatic message,” Laplanche, Jean. Essays on 
Otherness (London; New York: Routledge, 1999), 93-98. When a child 
receives a message (a gesture, a word, a look) and cannot translate it ade- 
quately, the part that the child does understand (if even wrongly) becomes part 
of his or her conscious experience while the untranslatable part is repressed to 
the unconscious. 

Lyotard, Jean-François, The Postmodern Explained, 91. 

Wagenknecht, David. Blake’s Night; William Blake and the Idea of Pastoral 
(Cambridge, MA: Belknap Press, 1973), 15. 

Once again Blake anticipates the theorists. Claude Levi-Strauss argues, in 
1969, that experience is paradoxically prior to innocence (the cooked before 
the raw); this is essentially a structuralist claim although it was later taken up 
as one of the foundational premises of deconstruction. 

Klein notes that “the ego is incapable of splitting the object [into good and bad 
parts]—internal and external—without a corresponding splitting taking place 
within the ego,” Klein, Melanie. The Selected Melanie Klein (New York: Free 
Press, 1987) 181. 

See Isobel Armstrong’s The Radical Aesthetic (Oxford; Malden, MA: 
Blackwell Publishers, 2000), 09. Although Armstrong’s general reading 
relies on object relations theory, she reads the first quatrain of “Infant Sor- 
row” as connected to (although she does not use this language) something 
like Otto Rank’s birth trauma. Earlier in the book she reads “Infant Joy” in 
terms of the “emancipatory aesthetic” in Blake’s version of infancy, ibid., 
43, 44. 

“What we call outer objects are nothing but mere representations of our sensi- 
bility, the form of which is space,” Kant, Immanuel. Immanuel Kant’s Critique 
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of Pure Reason (London; New York: Macmillan; St. Martin’s Press, 1929), 
73, 74. 

Some metricists might scan “dangerous” as two syllables (elision) flattening 
out the triple rhythms. I hear it as three, however, and believe that even if 
it were to be scanned as two there would still be something excessive in the 
rhythm, especially following as it does an incontrovertible anapest. 

Blake’s infant here, in an analogical pairing of which Blake would disapprove, 
is strangely resonant with Rousseau’s claims about the infant in Emile: it 
should not be swaddled, Jean Jacques Rousseau: His Educational Theories, 44. 
John Bender and Anne Mellor argue that the etching and the poem might not 
have been originally intended for one another, “Liberating the Sister Arts: The 
Revolution of Blake’s ‘Infant Sorrow.” ELH 50, no. 2 (Summer 1983), 301. 
Wagenknecht reads the curtains in the illustration as representing differing 
aspects of the poem—danger and concealment. He also comments on the 
impossibility of “reflection” for the infant: Wagenknecht, David. “Mimicry 
against Mimesis in ‘Infant Sorrow’: Seeing through Blake’s Image with Adorno 
and Lacan.” Studies in Romanticism 41, no. 2 (Summer 2002), 342-344. 

The paranoid-schizoid position precedes the depressive position and involves 
a series of psychic splits, in which “good” and “bad” objects and affects are 
managed in the imagination. The movement from the one to the other involves 
an integration of both aspects (the complete object). Thus the depressive posi- 
tion is akin to a state of (healthy) mourning. As I suggest elsewhere in the 
book, I take Klein’s “position” to be a more fluid, less teleological concept than 
Freud’s concept of “stages,” The Selected Melanie Klein, 189. 

For the social and cultural functions performed by the “idyllic shepherd,” 
see Nietzsche, Friedrich Wilhelm. The Birth of Tragedy (Oxford; New York: 
Oxford University Press, 2000), 47-58. 

Blake, William. The Notebook of William Blake: A Photographic and Typographic 
Facsimile (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1973), 69. 

See my Chapter 5; see also Swann, Karen. “‘Martha’s Name, or the Scandal of 
‘The Thorn,” In Dwelling in Possibility: Women Poets and Critics on Poetry 
(Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1997), 61, 62; and Wierda Rowland, 
Romanticism and Childhood, 235-245. 

See Newman, Steve. Ballad Collection, Lyric, and the Canon: The Call of the 
Popular from the Restoration to the New Criticism. (Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 2007), 188. 

Fussell, Paul. Poetic Meter and Poetic Form (New York: Random House, 
1979), 134. 

Blake, William. “The Human Abstract.” In The Poetry and Prose of William 
Blake. Edited by David V. Erdman and Harold Bloom. (Garden City, NY: 
Doubleday, 1970). 

Barbauld, Anna. Miscellaneous Pieces, in Prose by John Aikin, M. D. and Anna 
Letitia Barbauld (London: Printed for J. Johnson, 1792), 119. 

Romantic moral theories are often aesthetic ones as well. Lyotard, for example, 
links Kant’s theory of “taste,” that which “demonstrates ... an accord between 
the capacity to conceive and the capacity to present an object correspond- 
ing to the concept,” to a stifling technoscientism, in which what is “real” is 
“confirmed by a consensus between partners on questions of knowledge and 
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commitment.” The sublime, on the other hand, corresponds to an inability to 
present the object, The Postmodern Explained, 8-12. 

“All the perceptions of the human mind resolve themselves into two distinct 
kinds, which I shall call impressions and ideas. The difference betwixt these 
consists in the degrees of force and liveliness with which they strike upon the 
mind ...” Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, (1). 


1 “Blank Misgivings” 
Infancy in Wordsworth’s Ode 


Sensation emerges from that nothingness which is the “presence” of a blank, 
and it is threatened by being engulfed in it. Art is the vow the soul makes to 
escape from the senses’ promise of death, all the while celebrating in these 
same sense data that which pulls the soul out from inexistence. 
—Jean-Francois Lyotard! 


I do not profess to give a literal representation of the state of the affections 
and of the moral being in childhood. I record my own feelings at that time— 
my absolute spirituality, my “all-soulness,” if I may so speak. 
—Wordsworth on the Ode? 


To what do we return when we return to the child? As we discussed in the 
introduction, for philosophers such as Lyotard and Nancy, infancy consti- 
tutes a site of perpetual beginning, the holding open of an imaginative space 
for anamnesis and working through.? Likewise for psychoanalysis, it involves 
(often unconscious) processes of repetition, revision, and revaluation. 
Returning to Wordsworth’s “Ode: Intimations of Immortality Recollected 
from Early Childhood,” an ur-text for psychoanalytic and philosophical 
conceptions of infancy if ever there was one, involves a return to a scene 
of origination, a scene that is itself constantly being rewritten through 
acts of reinterpretation. Wordsworth spoke of its conception continu- 
ally throughout his career, as though the need to account for its existence 
was nearly as great as the need to explain its argument. “This poem rests 
entirely,” he writes in a letter, “upon two recollections of childhood; one 
that of a splendour in the objects of sense which is passed away; the other 
an indisposition to bend to the law of death ...”* Arguably the most inter- 
preted poem in Wordsworth’s canon, the majority of the scholarship of the 
Ode focuses on the first of his recollections, that is, on the passing away of 
“objects of sense.” In order to establish how Wordsworth’s theory of infancy 
gets received and refigured throughout the nineteenth century, this chapter 
attempts to focus equally on the poem’s “indisposition.” We know that the 
word means disinclination, but it also connotes, and did at the end of the 
eighteenth century, the sense of a mild illness, suggesting that Wordsworth’s 
resistance to change and death was strong enough to be experienced as 
sickness in the body. 
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In a sense Wordsworth’s two recollections are at odds—the first, an 
intimation of impermanence, the second, a willful claim for immortality. 
Thus the poem’s own language provides us with terms for its dialectic: 
intimation (which I propose we associate with intuition, intimacy, and 
touch) and immortality (which Wordsworth himself associates with the 
timelessness of infancy). This chapter tracks the reception of these ideas 
across the nineteenth century by focusing on critiques and revisions of 
the Ode by Coleridge, Matthew Arnold, and J. S. Mill. What all three 
men agree upon is that the philosophy in the Ode fails as philosophy. 
Matthew Arnold troubles over the figure of the child in the Ode, unable 
to accept Wordsworth’s conflation of immortality and infancy. Nor can 
he accept its eternal connection to nature. John Stuart Mill contrastively 
finds salvation in the poem, specifically its elusive intimations. In this 
sense, Mill is the quintessential “Wordsworthian.” By this I mean that his 
identification with the child in the Ode, and by extension the poet, makes 
it possible for him to reclaim a joyful childhood that may have, in fact, 
never existed. As I will argue, it is Mill’s theory of lyric poetry, specifically 
his focus on lyric as an utterance in solitude, which allows him to read 
the Ode in this way, that is, to embrace its intimations without irritable 
reaching after fact or reason. 

Building on these nineteenth-century accounts and responding to more 
recent readings that treat the Ode as a poem of progress and develop- 
ment, this chapter argues that Wordsworth’s conception of infancy is 
actually profoundly resistant to narratives of development and is, in fact, 
de-temporalizing rather than progressive. To read the Ode in terms of an 
“indisposition to bend” does not mean that the poem itself is unbending or 
static; rather, it locates—in the figure of the infant and the child—at least 
one core determinant for the poem’s oft-cited and strange lack of synthesis. 
Reading the poem in this way we find that infancy is paradoxically resis- 
tant to the law of death and mutability as well as deeply intervolved with 
it. Over and against sentimental depictions of the infant and child, at the 
heart of Wordsworth’s immortality this chapter finds a figure of infancy 
overburdened by our projections. It finds, in other words, a figure as likely 
to intensify as to quell our continued “obstinate questions / Of sense and 
outward things.” 

Finally, as we will see, the poem’s unique form—Stuart Curran calls it “the 
one ode of English Romanticism that reverts to the irregular Pindaric”— 
contributes to and complicates the issue of temporality and closure.” At stake 
in these readings is not merely the critical afterlife of the Ode or even the 
image of infancy that is its problem and answer; also at stake is the possi- 
bility of resolving traumatic loss through engagements with aesthetic form. 
Recent criticism on lyric theory, the affects, and the so-called “ethical turn” 
wrestles in its own way with more or less the same dialectic. It is my hope 
that the reading of Wordsworth’s Ode that follows, specifically its theory of 
infancy, is able to add a useful perspective to these ongoing conversations. 
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In Chapter 22 of his “Biographia Literaria” Coleridge famously writes of his 
friend Wordsworth’s literary “defects,” focusing for several paragraphs on 
the “Immortality Ode.” He is particularly critical of the hyperbolic represen- 
tation of the “six years darling of a pigmy size” (in manuscript, the child is 
4 years old). According to Coleridge, there is no sense in which a child could 
be called a philosopher (“Thou best philosopher who yet dost keep / Thy 
heritage”). Coleridge calls these types of defects “thoughts and images too 
great for the subject.”® Coleridge then attenuates Wordsworth’s meaning, 
tendentiously but not unfairly, in order to suggest that the infant, because 
it is not yet conscious of its separateness from God, cannot be as “godlike” 
as it is presented in the Ode. Rather it is closer to “a bee, a dog, or a field 
of corn.” Following Coleridge’s logic—through an important and digressive 
anecdote—we are reminded that although our “thinking Spirit” is one with 
divine, we are not identical to God. For philosophical consciousness to exist 
there must be self-consciousness, that is, there is a necessary gap between 
our being and our awareness of being. No doubt, on some level, Wordsworth 
understands this demand as structural, and perhaps that is what motivates 
his stoic and melancholic celebration of the “blank misgivings” of adult- 
hood in stanza eight of the Ode. Nonetheless, for Coleridge, it is not the 
idea of timelessness that rankles so intensely so much as Wordsworth’s attri- 
bution of this awareness to the unconscious child. Yet it is equally clear that 
Wordsworth’s painful sense of loss, separation, and acute self-consciousness 
in the Ode is what drives him to the “thoughts and images” of infancy and 
childhood that Coleridge considers hyperbolic. As we will see, it is precisely 
the unconsciousness of Wordsworth’s infant, both its existence outside of 
and prior to human consciousness and its nonexteriority to God and nature, 
which makes it at once so attractive and so problematic for nineteenth- 
century readers of the Ode. 

Coleridge extends his critique to what he sees as a morbid and “frightful 
notion,” the association of the child with death: 


To whom the grave 

Is but a lonely bed without the sense or sight 
Of day or the warm light, 

A place of thought where we in waiting lie. 


Coleridge identifies the problem of the Ode with the problem of the child and 
immortality. For Coleridge, to “form an idea of a thing’s becoming nothing; 
or of nothing becoming a thing,” is, he claims, impossible. In fact, Coleridge 
seems to find it horrifying. He reads Wordsworth literally and ungenerously 
on this point, implying that a properly educated Christian child would never 
have believed sleep and death to be such congenial bedfellows. Wordsworth 
clarifies his own intention in his later letters and explications suggesting that 
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his misgivings stemmed not from a position of doctrine or faith, but simply 
from an unwillingness to allow the thought of death to enter into conscious- 
ness: “At that time I could not believe that I should lie down quietly in the 
grave, and that my body would moulder into dust.”’ In any case, Coleridge’s 
criticism must have carried considerable weight for Wordsworth, because he 
cut the lines from all versions of the poem printed after 1815. 

Coleridge recognized, as did many other critics of the Ode, that the 
poem’s inability to resolve cleanly without remainder is at odds with its own 
rhetoric of closure. There are other Wordsworth poems concerning infancy 
and childhood that forcefully refuse synthesis: “The Thorn,” “We Are 
Seven,” “There was a Boy,” “Anecdote for Fathers.” But those poems—blank 
verse fragments and ballads—make no pretense of resolution, whereas the 
“Immortality Ode,” both formally and thematically, does. It is precisely this 
lack of resolution and synthesis that drives the majority of twentieth- and 
twenty-first-century critiques of the Ode.* The vehemence with which the 
poem is singled out for criticism on this front is, I will argue, in part due to 
the fact that the ode is seen as a verse form perfectly suited for narratives of 
bildung and subjective growth, and thus its failure to resolve strikes one as 
more significant.” Moreover, as Wierda Rowland and James Chandler point 
out, because theories of individual and collective development and pro- 
gression are deeply and inextricably linked in the romantic period, the 
poem’s recalcitrance destabilizes a developmental narrative that is not only 
“reiterative’—to use Wierda Rowland’s term—but articulated on at least 
three levels: the level of the individual subject, the level of the nation-state, 
and the level of a genealogy of poetry and poetic form.!° 

What does it mean then that critics and poets have staked so much on 
the Ode, and by extension its theory of childhood and infancy, when the 
working through the poem performs is so halting, partial, and fraught?!! As 
Simon Jarvis writes, the end of the poem sounds as though it has reached 
a resolution when in fact “no progress has been made. No sublation has 
occurred.” 1? Either the question is begged or a sleight of hand has been 
performed. Jared Curtis observes that “any one statement [in the final section 
of the Ode] could in itself conclude the poem; there is no real advance of 
thought in [the] final lines.” 13 Even Chandler, who calls the poem “the most 
important lyric poem of an age known for its lyric poetry,” acknowledges 
a tautology in the structure of the Ode’s argument, what he calls a “senti- 
mental redemption of a sentimental problem.” 14 Furthermore, he locates the 
clearest moment of “anti-progress ... within the larger narrative of progress” 
at the end of stanza seven: “The little Actor cons another part ...”!> The 
one thing about which both supporters and detractors of the Ode seem able 
to agree is its lack of a clear dialectical movement, what Geoffrey Hartman 
calls, echoing Coleridge, its “conjunctive-disjunctive progression.” 16 

How does one address these impasses and indispositions? Hartman’s 
reading of the Ode in The Unremarkable Wordsworth opens one avenue of 
approach. He wonders why the poem would invest so much on the apos- 
trophized and “vulnerable infant” of stanza eight and reminds us not only 
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of Wordsworth’s symbolic investiture in the infant but also that the poem 
“elides temporality.” Elsewhere Hartman meditates on the larger motif of 
time within the poem, associating Wordsworth’s “blank misgivings” with 
its later, “darker moments”: “—Not for these I raise / The song of thanks 
and praise; / But for those obstinate questionings / Of sense and outward 
things, / Fallings from us, vanishings, / Blank misgivings of a creature / 
Moving about in worlds not realized ...”'” Yet blankness and misgiving are 
central features of the early sections of the poem as well, and central fea- 
tures of Wordsworth’s representations of infancy and childhood in the Ode 
more generally. Infancy’s elision of temporality is explicable insofar as, as we 
have seen, Coleridge associates the infant with the unconscious, and uncon- 
scious processes by their very nature tend toward the timeless and eternal.!® 
Yet, that timelessness should inhere in a verse form (the “Greater Romantic 
Lyric”) whose primary drive, according to Chandler and Hartman, is toward 
development and change suggests a fundamental disconnect between the 
form of the poem and its so-called content. 

The poem’s resistance to progression is antithetical not only to its verse 
form but also to the nineteenth century’s primary metaphors for growth and 
development: the sensitive plant (i.e., the natural unfolding of the person, 
the nation-state, etc.) and the mental or spiritual “traveler” (i.e., the soul 
moving through stages or stations in life). These are also, not coincidentally, 
the primary ways in which the poem is usually read.!? Thus in resisting its 
own argument the poem opens up a space for later critiques of and resistances 
to narratives of growth and development, whether figured as biological or 
historical.?° 

Rather than reading the poem in a linear, developmental, and chronolog- 
ical fashion, therefore, this chapter reads the Ode as enacting an incomplete 
movement from a single temporality (“there was a time”) to a social sense 
of space (“Hence, in a season of fair weather, though inland far we be ...”), 
one that is brokered by an understanding of temporality that, for all of 
its promise of regularity, is nonlinear, fragmented, multiple, and recursive. 
The term “social space” comes from Henri Lefebvre. In using it in this way, 
I am suggesting on the one hand that the poem, through its recalcitrance, 
involves the reader in an act of movement and, on the other, that we might 
read the series “me”—“we” in the poem (strophe-epode) as points on a map, 
traversable in both directions connecting a lyric solipsism to a lyric sociality.*! 
Guinn Batten, in her recent reading of this poem, also reads the poem as 
opening to the possibility of social being.” This incomplete movement— 
and perhaps this is why we continue to return to the Ode despite its many 
shortcomings—may resemble the arc of our own narratives—fragmented 
happenings (deaths, births, decisions, felicities, disasters, etc.) assuming over 
time not only the shape of a story, but often the form of a topography or 
map. These retroactive acts of narrative restructuring will come to be known 
in the early twentieth century as screen memories, associative compromises 
orchestrated by psychic drives. Thus Wordsworth’s theory of infancy antici- 
pates psychoanalytic and phenomenological perspectives on our historical 
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and embodied being in the world. It anticipates them, and us, so forcefully 
precisely on the one hand because it fails, because infancy cannot perform 
the psychic, emotional, social, and aesthetic work that it is continually being 
asked to do. On the other hand, as I believed my reading of Mill will show, 
Wordsworth’s blank misgivings, his theory of infancy in the Ode, offer us an 
unparalleled formula for that failure, not merely a frame for our continued 
revisions and reformations, a way to learn to live with our failures without 
irritable reaching after fact and causation—but also a way of understanding 
“the glory and the dream” as themselves fictive back projections. Imperma- 
nence and mutability, Wordsworth teaches us, are encoded into the concept 
of immortality itself. 


1.2 Matthew Arnold’s Blankness 


As Paul de Man and others have pointed out, nineteenth-century readers 
were deeply ambivalent about Wordsworth’s Ode.? But it is not merely that 
these readers had blank misgivings about Wordsworth’s theory of infancy. 
It is also that his new theory of infant freshness and interfusion turned out to 
be “blank,” that is, not empirically provable, as well as a literal “mis-giving,” 
that is, a gift that often seemed to miss its mark, often as much of a curse 
as a blessing. 

This led some Victorian critics to distance themselves from what they 
saw as Wordsworth’s “bad philosophy.” Matthew Arnold’s 1879 edition of 
Wordsworth’s poems, for example, as Jared Curtis has shown, attempts a 
kind of revision, a cleansing or classicizing of Wordsworth’s poetic legacy. 
Arnold’s stated aim, nearly thirty years after Wordsworth’s death, was to 
make his poetry available to readers of “common intelligence.”** In the 
preface to the edition, Arnold refers specifically to the “‘intimations’ of the 
famous Ode, those corner-stones of the supposed philosophic system of 
Wordsworth.” He claims that the “idea of the high instincts and affections 
coming out in childhood” has “no real solidity” and therefore cannot possess 
the “character of poetic truth.”*> Wordsworth’s philosophy, he insists, must 
be dismissed in order that the poetry itself might be appreciated. According 
to Arnold, the philosophy of the Ode is premised on this previously stated 
fallacy and fails because it is not universally true. Not everyone, says Arnold, 
possesses an immediate connection to nature as a child: “many people, perhaps 
the majority of educated persons” have no connection to nature at all as chil- 
dren, but rather find the love of nature “strong and operative” later in life.*° 

Arnold’s refusal of Wordsworth’s immortality shows us that he is a 
good historicist critic, interested in historicizing the particular conditions of 
childhood, the child, and love of nature. Yet it also shows us that the liberal 
“turn to nature,” popularized though not inaugurated by the “Lake Poets,” 
had already made its way so far inside of culture as to have effaced its point 
of entry; in other words, Arnold fails to acknowledge that the ways in which 
“educated persons” came to find the love of nature “strong and operative” 
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in later life was precisely through the methods and practices established and/ 
or elaborated by Wordsworth, Coleridge, Clare, Shelley, and others. 

Nevertheless, Arnold’s critique is far-reaching and consequential. By 
repudiating the “child in nature” motif, Arnold not only repudiates the 
so-called “romantic notions” of childhood and infancy, he also refuses poetry 
its universalizing function. For Arnold, a deep skeptic of the romantic, there 
is no place for Wordsworthian “similitude in dissimilitude”; nor is there 
a Hegelian absolute subject who is the perfect marriage of universal and 
particular.”’ This is indeed the argument of The Function of Criticism at the 
Present Time; the romantic poet could not produce lasting poetry because 
his or her culture could not provide the ground for such acts of genius.7® 
Arnold’s skepticism concerning the link between childhood, nature, and 
poetry forces a further break with the romantic tradition. In fact, given the 
close metaphoric relation between childhood, nature, and poetic voice and 
vocation in book one of The Prelude (“Was it for this / That one, the fairest 
of all rivers, loved / To blend his murmurs with my nurse’s song ... sent a 
voice / That flowed along my dreams?”) one could even say that, in terms of 
Wordsworth’s poetics, by denying the child its “interfused” relation to the 
world, and by further desublimating nature, Arnold banishes the possibility 
of poetic expression—of “lyric” —altogether.”? 

Yet, as with all banishments, there is concomitant return of the repressed. 
In fact, Arnold’s verse is deeply haunted by Wordsworth. Furthermore, when 
one reads Wordsworth’s theory of the infant back through Arnold’s own 
poetry, one sees that the denial of a transcendental origin for the child leads 
us back to a vacant, vulnerable, and presubjective figure, one that is prefig- 
ured elsewhere in Wordsworth’s poetry (chiefly, in the Lyrical Ballads).>° 
This dual aspect of infancy (monstrous and familiar) continues to haunt 
Arnold and all of Anglo-American poetry down to the present. Arnold’s cri- 
tique allows us to see that it is precisely this gap between the particular and 
the universal, between experience and recognition, between intuition and 
concept, which childhood generally represents, and which infancy and, by 
extension, poetic vocation are miraculously meant to transcend.*! From 
this perspective it becomes clear that these seeming incommensurables are 
not merely inherent to our received conceptions of infancy and lyric, but 
somehow constitutive of them. And it is this distance or gap that each poetic 
articulation attempts to bridge and mediate, most often aspiring to appear 
as one organic unity.’? 

For all of its shortcomings, perhaps the power of Arnold’s verse is precisely 
its refusal of its own Wordsworthian premises. As U. C. Knoepflmacher 
has demonstrated, Arnold’s poetry, especially the poems that wrestle with 
Wordsworth as progenitor and feature “the child in nature” motif, are marked 
by a refusal to stage a scene of reconciliation. Thus the poems are notable 
for their inconsistencies, malformations, and splits. For Knoepflmacher, the 
speaker in Arnold’s poems projects onto the child in nature his own “adult 
despondency over a universe of fragmentation and pain.”?3 Nowhere is this 
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clearer than in Arnold’s 1849 poem, “To a Gipsy Child by the Seashore,” in 
which the speaker anxiously catechizes a voiceless, enigmatic child. Here are 
its opening stanzas: 


Who taught this pleading to unpractised eyes? 

Who hid such import in an infant’s gloom? 

Who lent thee, child, this meditative guise? 

Who mass’d, round that slight brow, these clouds of doom? 


Lo! sails that gleam a moment and are gone; 
The swinging waters, and the cluster’d pier. 
Not idly Earth and Ocean labour on, 

Nor idly do these sea-birds hover near. 


But thou, whom superfluity of joy 

Wafts not from thine own thoughts, nor longings vain, 
Nor weariness, the full-fed soul’s annoy— 

Remaining in thy hunger and thy pain; 


Thou, drugging pain by patience; half averse 

From thine own mother’s breast, that knows not thee; 
With eyes which sought thine eyes thou didst converse, 
And that soul-searching vision fell on me. 


In what seems like a literary-formal Wordsworthian nightmare, the heroic 
or elegiac quatrains seem to recall Lyrical Ballads, thus collapsing the ode 
form with the hymn—a hybridization to which Pll return at the end of the 
chapter.** Similarly, the disenchanted Gipsy child with its “pleading” and 
“unpracticed eyes” seems an impoverished echo of the “blessed babe” of 
The Prelude. Yet unlike its predecessors in Wordsworth, it is refused both 
voice (“We Are Seven” and “Anecdote for Fathers”) and generalization in 
nature (The Prelude, “There Was a Boy,” “Nutting,” the Ode, etc.). In fact, 
despite the preposition in the title of the poem—“Child by the Seashore”— 
the child seems entirely denied spatiality or embodiment;*» its only context 
is its noncontext, its alienated particularity.°*° 

Arnold’s question, “WHO taught this pleading to unpracticed eyes,” 
responds to and reframes Wordsworth’s earlier question, “WHERE is it 
now, the glory and the dream?” The child’s ontology—its “where-ness”—is 
not an issue for Arnold. Unlike the “Ode,” “To a Gipsy Child” can never situ- 
ate or posit the child, and thus can never grant it subjectivity.>” Neither can 
it adduce, discover, or even quite admit its origin—perhaps this is what con- 
stitutes its “gipsy-ness.” It does not speak and neither does the poet directly 
interpose. The poem does, however, attempt several implied identifications. 
Arnold, in a series of similes rather than apostrophes—refigurations rather 
than concrete symbols—compares the child to a hermit, an exile, an angel, 
and, finally, to a stoic (lines 21-32).° For Knoepflmacher, these “fictional 
stereotypes” are “recited to counter Wordsworth’s own fiction of the child 
as Mighty Prophet,” its rehearsed fictions of “business, love, or strife.” 3? 
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Since for Arnold the universalized infant is merely a mark of Wordsworth’s 
failed philosophy, nature “naturally” recedes from the child, denying the 
poet his received authority. In its absence, the child itself becomes a dark 
emblem of that philosophy. Threatening and haunting rather than comfort- 
ing, the child suggests a kind of impermeability; it neither embodies nor 
reflects, and it cannot incorporate nature, voice, origin, or identity. In this 
way, then, the question of causation or determination asked in the opening 
strophe (“Who taught this suffering ...?”) becomes not only an unanswered 
question about origin and identity, but also an unanswerable one of his- 
torical specificity, about belonging and place. Whereas Arnold could argue 
for a more historically accurate accounting of the child in Wordsworth’s 
Ode, his historicizing project breaks down when it comes to his own poetry 
and the child. In other words, the poem is unable to recognize or represent 
the conditions (social, economic, political) that might have produced the 
pleading eyes of the Gipsy child. While it is certainly possible to read “Gipsy 
Child”—and Wordsworth’s own “Gipsies” (“Yet are they here the same 
unbroken knot / Of human Beings”), for that matter—in light of their all 
too palpable orientalism and prejudice, it is also possible to ascribe the sense 
of alien difference to the strangeness of infancy rather than to the strange- 
ness of ethnicity or culture. In fact, when one reads in this way it becomes 
clearer that infancy makes gypsies of us all. 

These questions get reframed a few years later in Arnold’s 1852 
poem “The Youth of Nature.” Whereas “Gipsy Child” was written when 
Wordsworth was still alive and could be imagined/catechized in the guise 
of the gipsy child, “Youth of Nature” comes two years after Wordsworth’s 
death. In a letter, Arnold calls it “Wordsworth’s Pindaric,” placing it directly 
in the shadow of the ode.*° It is not so much an homage to Wordsworth’s 
Ode as an inquiry into what Arnold sees as its problematic premises: on the 
one hand, its faith in the transcendental and universalizing possibilities of 
the child in nature and, on the other, the related question of Wordsworth’s 
style. The poem enacts a walking tour of Wordsworthian loci and tropes—for 
example, “spots” of time or “The sheepfold of Michael.” Midway through 
the poem, the speaker suddenly apostrophizes nature. The questioning is 
more staged and rhetorical, less anxious than in “Gipsy Child.” Arnold 
acting the inquisitor—of nature this time rather than of the child/poet: 


For oh! is it you, is it you, 

Moonlight, and shadow, and lake, 

And mountains, that fill us with joy, 

Or the poet who sings you so well? 

Is it you, O beauty, O grace, 

O charm, O romance, that we feel, 

Or the voice which reveals what you are? 
Are ye, like daylight and sun, 

Shared and rejoiced in by all? 

Or are ye immersed in the mass 
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Of matter, and hard to extract, 

Or sunk at the core of the world 

Too deep for the most to discern? 

Like stars in the deep of the sky, 

Which arise on the glass of the sage, 
But are lost when their watcher is gone.*! 

The openness of the question is accentuated by the apostrophic repetitions 
of “O” juxtaposed against the repeated “Or.” According to established 
theories of lyric voice, the figure of apostrophe would ordinarily open up 
a self-reflexive dialogue, constituting the poet as speaking subject in rela- 
tion to its object.4* Here those reciprocating gestures are refused. In fact, 
apostrophe figures in both of the poems we have looked at by Arnold, and 
in each case its self-authorizing functions are frustrated. Whereas a blank 
stare answers the speaker in “To a Gipsy Child”—apostrophe rebuffed by 
a look—the next verse paragraph in “Youth of Nature” actually features 
nature’s reply, a response that carries until the end of the poem. Thus, what 
first appears to be a Wordsworthian apostrophe (“Thou best philosopher”) 
turns out in Arnold’s poem to be a weaker form of invocation. The questions 
enumerated by the speaker lose their philosophic character and become flat 
and rhetorical. Nature, by virtue of its immortality, wins: “They [the poets] 
are dust, they are chang’d, they are gone. I [nature] remain.”** Thematically 
Miltonic (one hears echoes of “Lycidas”), the poem reproduces the tropes of 
heaven and hell, but does so only within a strictly Platonic schema.** 

In Arnold’s aesthetics the poet and nature do not collaborate: “There is 
not a line or an image in “The Youth of Nature’ that enacts, or even speaks 
of fusion or combination between the mind and the natural world.”*> “The 
lost “watcher” of line 74 is certainly Wordsworth—but also the empiricist 
philosopher who cannot quite guarantee matter’s existence in the world, as 
well as the child-as-poet, who, if the language of the Prelude is to be believed, 
experiences an “intellectual intuition” that transcends the merely sensual. 

By refusing Wordsworth’s universalization of the child, Arnold’s nature 
must either be conceptualized as mute matter, speaking only via divine/ 
poetic “discernment,” denied to us “at the present time,” or as having a 
voice of its own that requires only transcription, as opposed, that is, to 
translation. The hyperbolic voice at the end of “Youth of Nature” in berating 
the speaker makes the case for a complete separation between the natural 
and the human realms: 


Race after race, man after man, 

Have dreamed that my secret was theirs, 

Have thought that I liv’d but for them, 

That they were my glory and joy.— 

They are dust, they are chang’d, they are gone. 
I remain. (129-134) 
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By making nature speak directly, the poem disempowers the figure of the 
child/poet/interpreter. Thus, prosopopoeia loses its power as a trope and 
becomes an argument for stoicism, a revelation of our powerlessness in the 
face of an all-powerful nature. Here Arnold grants to nature its immortality. 
But in so doing, because there are no intimations, no avenues of commu- 
nication, there is only dull oratory. Imagine Wordsworth’s infant “best 
philosopher” answering back at the end of the Ode and you get the sense of 
empty rhetoric here. 

In this way, the poem reveals an ultimate blankness at the core of 
Arnold’s subject. Wordsworth’s “spots of time” are recreated by Arnold 
(“The spots which recall him survive”), but they are now only geographic, 
textual, and characterological particulars, or rather traces of the particular: 
“The sheepfold of Michael survives ... By the favourite waters of Ruth,” 
but it has no narrative function outside of metalepsis.*° According to this 
logic, “moonlight, and shadow, and lake, / and mountains” (i.e., material 
aspects of the world) cannot be abstracted by poetic or philosophical work 
as “Beauty ... Grace... Charm ... [and] ... Romance.” They are thus forever 
external, not only to the domain of poetry, but presumably to all human 
endeavors, philosophy and history as well. 

I think it is reasonable to attribute at least some of Arnold’s blank mis- 
givings to his rather narrow theory of history. That is, he treats history 
with a capital “H,” as a “natural” process of cyclical change rather than as 
anamnesis, negotiation, and struggle.*” As is evident in “The Function of 
Criticism,” Arnold expresses an absolute faith that the power of the moment 
and the power of the man at certain moments perfectly align, and only 
under such circumstances can lasting art be produced.** Perhaps this abso- 
lute faith in the separateness of man and moment blinds him to the possi- 
bilities of Wordsworth’s construal of infancy. Furthermore, perhaps it is this 
inability to grant or even conceive of the possibility of natality, of something 
new being born into the world through struggle, that leads him to say, rather 
churlishly, “It might seem that Nature not only gave him [Wordsworth] the 
matter for his poem, but wrote his poem for him. He has no style.”*? We will 
return to the style of the Ode at the end of this chapter, but I want to at least 
hold open the idea that infancy—in the form of retranscription, anamnesis, 
struggle—might bear more importantly than we have so far been willing 
to concede on our capacity not just to reimagine our personal history, but 
also to reimagine literary history (genre and form as well as style) and social 
relatedness more generally. 


1.3 Moving About in Worlds Not Realized 


We have seen that Arnold’s engagement with Wordsworth’s poetics results 
in a poetics of blank intimations. The nightmare of culture for Arnold, and 
perhaps for all of us, is a world where intimations are separated from their 
objects. An intransitive intimation is akin to a neurological misfire, a feeling 
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cut off from all conception. Arnold’s refusal of any meaningful connection 
between intimation and immortality not only situates infancy and adult- 
hood at opposite unbridgeable extremes, but also sets the stage for Arnold’s 
own ultimate retirement from poetry, his own surrender to the “power of 
[a] moment” unsuited for poetic expression. Wordsworth himself must have 
wrestled with this blankness. For nearly two years he was unable to finish 
the Ode. When, after a period of gestation, he was finally able to give not 
merely a voice to his intimations but also a name, he not only establishes a 
new relation between the lyric and the infant, but, through the twin topoi 
of immortality and infancy, he also encodes timelessness into the modern 
conceptions of lyric temporality. 

But if immortality needs intimation in order to be experienced or accessed, 
how are we to understand what Wordsworth means by intimation? Daniel 
Ross usefully suggests that Wordsworth’s inability “to explain, rationalize, 
or articulate his intimations” reveals his uncanny relationship to death, the 
maternal, and the domestic realm more generally.°° As Ross points out, 
Wordsworth’s use of the term is complicated and over-determined from the 
start. We know the word means something like “to announce”; it also can 
signify an “expression by sign or token, an indication, a suggestion, a hint” 
(all definitions from the OED). This first definition—announcement—I take 
to be operative in Arnold’s critique of the Ode. Wordsworth’s intimation 
of a connection to the natural world is interpreted by Arnold as prophetic, 
which perhaps explains why he takes such pains to disprove its universality. 

However, there is another usage, connected to the Late Latin (possibly 
borrowed from Italian): intimare—to make intimate, to familiarize—and 
I suggest that we read the Ode as responding to and expressing this intimate 
dimension as well. Wordsworth uses the word elsewhere in connection to 
childhood and infancy, perhaps most notably in “Fly some kind Harbinger, to 
Grasmere-dale,” written in the intermediate year (1803) between the compo- 
sition of stanzas I-IV (1802) and the remainder of the Ode (1804). The sonnet 
describes a day of homecoming for the speaker, in which he returns to his 
infant son after a walking tour of Scotland. The sestet contains the reference: 


And from that Infant’s face let joy appear; 

Yea, let our Mary’s one companion child— 
That hath her six weeks’ solitude beguiled 

With intimations manifold and dear, 

While we have wandered over wood and wild— 
Smile on his Mother now with bolder cheer. 


That the infant expresses intimations—manifold, dear, beguiling—seems 
immediately clear. The child, the poet’s son John Wordsworth, was only 
three months old when the poem was composed. It strains credulity to 
ascribe to the infant any sense of announcement or proclamation here. 
It seems equally unlikely that the baby means to hint or suggest anything. 
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What we are left with, I argue, is intimation as an aspect of intimate 
communication.°! This communication takes the same imperative mood 
(let Joy appear ... let the infant smile) that Wordsworth favors in the Ode: 
“let the young Lambs bound,” and so on. Notice also that intimations are 
“beguiling” as well as “manifold” and “dear,” suggesting that the infant 
interrupts Mary’s solitude with a form of communication that is at once 
familiar and strange. I suggest therefore that we read these intimations as 
extra-linguistic or paraverbal forms of communication, not just as openings 
onto new discursive realms, but also as a presage of new forms of lyric 
intimacy. 

In fact, Wordsworth opens his first “Upon Epitaphs” essay from 1810 with 
a disquisition on the necessity of these types of intimations. Working from 
a book by John Weever on funeral rights in England, ca. 1767, Wordsworth 
comments on the natural existence of “forefeelings of immortality”: “the 
time is not in remembrance when, with respect to our own individual Being, 
the mind was without this assurance.”*? He is at pains to explain the unique 
mechanism within us that would cause us to desire to be remembered. “Mere 
love” he writes, could not have produced it. For Wordsworth, it seems that 
this longing to be remembered marks a limit between the animal and the 
human. A dog or a horse, which “perishes in the field,” cannot anticipate the 
sense of sorrow that his death will cause for his fellow animals. Yet even our 
faculty of reason, when added to the principle of love, “which exists in the 
inferior animals,” is still not enough to account for this desire.®? Some other 
force or principle is at work. There must be some “intermediate thought.” 
Wordsworth names this the “intimation or assurance within us, that some 
part of our nature is imperishable.” *+ 

Wordsworth imagines and addresses an interlocutor, an “unfolder of the 
mysteries of nature,” a pre-Arnoldian disenchanter of the child: “... though 
he may have forgotten his former self, [has he] ever noticed the early, 
obstinate, and unappeasable inquisitiveness of children upon the subject of 
origination?”°> Notice the repetition of “obstinate” from stanza 9 of the 
Ode: “obstinate questionings / Of sense and outward things.”°° He uses a 
running stream, his own signature trope for poetic origination, voice, and 
rhythm in Book One of The Prelude, in order to express the inseparability 
of the child’s correlation of questions of origination and tendency. Never, 
he argues, does the child wonder whence without also wondering whither. 
And since implied in the “spirit” of any answer must be that the river runs 
to infinity, the child’s curiosity, unlike the river, flows in both directions—to 
the ontos as well as the telos. For Wordsworth, as the “Immortality Ode” 
makes clear, origin and tendency answer the same question; the whither and 
the whence are inextricably entwined: “God, who is our home” is the soul’s 
one true destination. 

These two dimensions, past and future, are reproduced spatially for 
Wordsworth—not as res cogitans and res extensa, but rather as forms of 
relation to a dynamic world of objects that surrounds the infant and seem 
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to interpenetrate her/his sphere. Our sense of imperishability and desire to 
be known after death, to be inscribed on an epitaph, develops more or less 
at the moment that we begin to love, and to develop worldly desire, once the 
“social feelings have been developed, and the Reason has connected itself 
with a wide range of objects.”*’ “The sense of immortality,” he continues, 
“if not a coexistent and twin birth of Reason, is among the earliest of her 
offspring: and we may further assert, that from these conjoined, and under 
their countenance, the human affections are gradually formed and opened 
out.” 38 Thus, somewhat uncharacteristically for Wordsworth, he claims that, 
in this account, reason precipitates feeling and affection—but it is reason 
twinborn or pregnant with a sense of intimate and affective assurance.*? 
For Joan Copjec, this modern sense of immortality is synonymous with the 
body and its drives, specifically the death drive. On this reading, Wordsworth’s 
“human affections” are the by-products of a constant process of sublimation 
(“influxes” and “modifications,” he writes in the “Preface to Lyrical Ballads”), 
whose goal it is to “bridge the gap between singularity and sociality.” 60 
Wordsworth suggests that all of our affections spring from just such an 
“intermediate thought,” an intimation that from the beginning we are con- 
nected with (reliant on) external objects. Here again we have a double bind: 
we enter into a dream of timelessness at the precise moment that we emerge 
from our fantasy of in-separateness from others.°! 

In Wordsworth’s speculations on infancy we see again a presage of psycho- 
analytic theory; he suggests that there is something terrifying as well as 
comforting in our infantile states of enmeshment and interconnectedness. 
Remembering decades later the important factors in the Ode’s composition, 
Wordsworth writes in a well known note to Isabel Fenwick that as a child he 
simply could not accept the brute fact of his mortality. Because of his inability 
“to think of external things as having external existence” he would begin 
to imagine he was interpenetrated by and interpenetrating with external 
objects: “Many times while going to school have I grasped at a wall or 
tree to recall myself from this abyss of idealism to the reality.” 6? If we read 
this famous note with a conventional understanding of the terms “reality” 
and “idealism,” then it makes some sort of strange sense. An imaginative 
boy, having an intense fantasy of being one with all external objects, might 
reach out to a wall or tree in order to ground himself in the objective world. 
Yet Wordsworth’s own theory argues that an intimation of immortality 
is “conjoined” with the sense of reason at precisely the moment when the 
subject begins to differentiate and connect to “a wide range of objects.” 
Following this logic, external objects would be a part of the subject insofar 
as they are, in Wordsworth’s words, “inherent” in his own nature. There- 
fore, when Wordsworth reaches back to touch the wall, he is not so much 
recalled to reality (the interconnectedness of all things—i.e., immortality) 
as he is to ideality (the dream of a purely autonomous being—the possi- 
bility of finite separateness). The trunk of the tree or the plaster of the wall 
recalls the boy from the timelessness of immortality to the bounded touch 
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of intimation. So whereas on the one hand immortality is the answer to the 
problem of mutability and death, it is also, when unbounded, abyssal and 
terrifying. This, I think, is why Coleridge finds the link between immortality 
and the unconscious infant so horrifying. The infant’s unconsciousness of 
its difference from God or mother means not merely that it is incapable 
of philosophic reflection, but also, through a reversal of the metonymy, 
infancy itself might come to take on the abyssal and terrifying aspect of the 
unbounded divine. 

Consider in this regard Wordsworth’s aforementioned child gazing at 
the river in “Upon Epitaphs,” wondering not only where it is going but 
also from whence it came. As Adam Potkay’s recent reading of this pas- 
sage suggests, Wordsworth’s concern here is less the afterlife than what he 
terms an “impersonal immortality.” The child receives intimations from 
the river. He or she understands in a flash the concept of immortality. The 
water that falls as rain and snow and feeds the river is only different in 
form, not substance, from the sea into which the river flows. Thus, the child 
understands that the flow of time works in exactly this way—recursively. 
Wordsworth images this temporal recursivity in the first lines of his sonnet 
“Mutability”: “From low to high doth dissolution climb, / And sink from 
high to low ...” Every moment, like every objective form, is mutable, tran- 
sient, and reversible: as the Ode suggests, our moments are part of the 
“eternal silence.” Our experience in a world of objects is precious because 
we intimate that moments and objects pass away almost before they can 
be registered. Yet it is terrifying because of our intimate connectedness; when 
a moment passes, part of us seems to pass as well. Wordsworth makes this 
link explicit in “There was a Boy”. The death of the Winander boy seems 
to follow almost naturally from his interpenetration with “silent” nature. 
When a moment returns in memory or vision—in a spot of time—then we are 
confronted with a synchronous repetition. Levinson hints at this possibility 
in her reading of the Ode, suggesting that the “Immortality Ode” depicts a 
traumatic return of revolutionary feeling, an intimation of Wordsworth’s 
earlier self (his “glad animal movement all gone by”), and it is this earlier 
self that must be regulated or integrated in the epode.™ It seems to me that 
it is precisely this darker intimation—what will come to be theorized as the 
death drive, our ambivalence about immortality, our disposition “to bend 
to the law of death” rather than our indisposition—that causes the youthful 
Wordsworth to instinctively reach out, to latch onto the “unreality” rather 
than the “reality” of the world, to latch on perhaps even to language, that 
most unreal thing, to “con another part.”® 


1.4 Trailing Clouds of Glory 


The turn from Arnold to J. S. Mill represents a turn from a reading of 
Wordsworth’s Ode that denies it its transcendental character to one that 
wholeheartedly embraces it. Mill’s narrative of overcoming his depression, 
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which resulted from an “unnatural” and “experimental” education, by read- 
ing Wordsworth’s poetry is one of the most well known and fascinating 
accounts of the salutary effects of verse. Faced with a painful depression, 
Mill turned to poetry to help to break the “dry heavy dejection of the melan- 
choly winter of 1826-1827.”°° He begins by establishing a triad of poets for 
consideration. Byron, whom Mill knows and acknowledges is the superior 
poet, cannot relieve Mill of his dejection. Coleridge proves perfect for describ- 
ing his dilemma but is unable to effect a cure. Mill ultimately gravitates 
toward Wordsworth, whose poems and, more to the point, philosophy seem 
tailor-made for Mill’s recuperation. 


What made Wordsworth’s poems a medicine for my state of mind was 
that they expressed, not outward beauty but states of feeling, and of 
thought coloured by feeling, under the excitement of beauty”—i.e., it 
is already conditioned beauty—its value is precisely that of mediation, 
an immediate mediation. ...—they seemed to be the very culture of the 
feelings which I was in quest of.°” 


Although he specifically praises the Ode and its evocation of the child, it 
is ultimately neither with the child nor with nature itself exactly that Mill 
identifies so completely, but rather with the nature of the poet: 


I found that he too had had similar experience to mine; that he had felt 
that the first freshness of youthful enjoyment of life was not lasting; 
but that he had sought for compensation, and found it, in the way in 
which he was now teaching me to find it.°* 


While Mill finds an allegory and an analogue in Wordsworth, it is useful 
to remember that what first began to “cure” the philosopher of his dejec- 
tion was not Wordsworth or poetry at all. Rather, Mill had been “reading, 
accidentally, Marmontel’s memoirs,” when he “came to the passage where 
[Marmontel] relates his father’s death ... and how he, then a mere boy, by 
a sudden inspiration, felt and made them feel that he would be everything, 
would supply the place of everything to them.” From this moment, writes 
Mill, his “burthen grew lighter.”®? Perhaps it is not surprising that Mill, 
who in many ways was haunted and shadowed by his father’s life, should be 
moved or “lightened” by the story of the death of the father. Yet the prose 
narrative merely opens Mill’s imagination, making room for another object 
to enter in. Through Wordsworth, Mill discovers, in his mourning, not just 
the mediating power of intimation, but also its structure. The immortality 
of the infant is the unconscious ground of intimation precisely because of its 
paradoxically singular universality. What Coleridge calls the “absurdity” of 
the infant in the Ode, its complete conflation with timelessness and vastness, 
gives to Mill a way to organize his fragmentary intimations into what will 
prove to be a redemptive narrative.”° 
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Here I am pointing to a correlation between the structure of Mill’s 
account of coming to “accidentally” embrace Wordsworth (through reading 
Martmontel) and the synthetic structure of the romantic ode more generally. 
Abrams writes that these types of poems are attempts to “transform a seg- 
ment of experience broken out of time into a sufficient aesthetic whole.” ”t 
Like screen memories, they provide, in other words, a posteriori syntheses. 
The point for these lyric forms is not merely to “return” in the form of 
a rondo or dance, but to put “experience broken out of time” to specific 
(personal and collective) aesthetic, psychoaffective, and psychosocial use. 
It seems that Mill, writing many decades after the fact, uses Martmontel and 
Wordsworth in the construction of a new history.” 

In keeping with the constructivist logic of screen memories, Mill’s evoca- 
tion of a “first freshness of youthful enjoyment” seems entirely fictive, given 
that there does not seem to be any trace of these feelings in Mill’s descriptions 
of his early life in the autobiography. As I have intimated, it is almost as if the 
poem and the figure of the child make possible a reclamation of a history that 
never was. Perhaps this is not surprising given that the “Immortality Ode” 
(and the romantic lyric more generally) plays out its redemptive themes on 
the razor’s edge of seeming and being: “There was a time when meadow, 
grove, and stream, / the earth, and every common sight, / To me did seem / 
Appareled in celestial light.”’3 This Platonic qualification of appearance— 
remember Wordsworth’s injunction against the “tyranny of the eye”—begs 
the question of whether the “lost” glorified state of awareness was original 
or merely the psychically necessary “working over” of memory.”* Later, in 
the poem’s penultimate stanza, Wordsworth grounds his invocation of the 
philosophic mind in the essentializing logic of “primal sympathy”: “having 
been, [it] must always be.””° Thus, employing a similar formula (“if you 
miss something you must have had it”), Mill is able to construct an idealized 
childhood indirectly through his triangulated identification with the “best 
philosopher of the poem,” the incorporated child within the textual voice of 
the poem and the imagined poet-surrogate. 

As the slippage from being to seeming in the poem’s opening suggests, 
there is an explicit tension in this passage between the remembered 
spatiotemporal idea of infancy (“there was a time”) and that of a second- 
ary displacement or “re-positioning” ”° (the “now” of the first strophe). As 
Cathy Caruth has written, infancy and childhood have important structural 
roles to play in forming an idea of the self: “Childhood is indeed nothing 
other here than the name of the threatening relation between the mind and 
itself, conceived as a past and a present, a present mind threatened by a past 
one.” 7” Infancy then forms an a priori condition, necessary for the ideological 
or mythical a posteriori functioning of the poem. In fact, most commenta- 
tors read the ambivalence that Wordsworth expresses as precisely the cost 
of such compensation, effects of the strain the reality principle dictates. Mill 
himself, in the course of defending Wordsworth in debate, understood the 
“mere animal delights” of an earlier time to be irrecuperable and in time 
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were replaced by others.’® For Mill, the culture of feeling must be established 
through an active (i.e., aesthetic) reconstruction of a fictive childhood, 
a “now” that, as it were, constructs its own constitutive “then.” At another 
point in the autobiography, Mill echoes Wordsworth’s philosophy in “Lines 
Written in Early Spring” (“To her fair works did nature link / The human 
soul that through me ran”): “... the destiny of mankind in general was ever in 
my thoughts, and could not be separated from my own. I felt that the flaw 
in my life, must be a flaw in life itself. ...”’? Mill’s claims for these (nature- 
human) links as well as the therapeutic use of Wordsworth’s “immediate 
mediation” argue for the mediative function of poetry in general and the 
romantic lyric in particular. Read against Arnold’s skepticism, Mill revalues 
poetic practice, placing its universal and transcendental aspects, rather than 
its estranging and particularizing ones, at the apex.®” 

The point, my point, is not to privilege one or the other readings or 
responses to the Ode. Rather, I think that Arnold and Mill, when taken 
together, allow us to register the full impact of Wordsworth’s conception 
of infancy as indexical to his concept of immortality. Paul de Man refers to 
the “enigmatic aspect of Wordsworth,” what is “unnamed and undefined” 
in his poetry, and what interpreters, through their narrowness, want to 
domesticate.*! Arguably, both Arnold and Mill seek to domesticate immor- 
tality and intimation respectively; that is, they each instrumentalize the 
poem, as all readers must. Mill’s reading of Wordsworth’s intimation, closer 
to the second definition given—an “indication”—is perhaps easier to put 
into practice. It helps to explain Mill’s emphasis on Wordsworth’s depic- 
tions of “states of feeling, and of thought coloured by feeling.” 8? Borrowing 
from Mill’s famous distinction between eloquence and poetry, we might say 
that he reads Wordsworth’s intimations as poetic utterances, mixtures of 
internal concepts and external perceptions, affect and cognition.’ Arnold, 
on the other hand, read him literally, “eloquently,” and thus reveals for us a 
positivism and paradox at the heart of his thought. Whereas Mill’s reading 
of the Ode reveals for us the structure of working through, Arnold reveals 
the repetition compulsion at the heart of our conceptions of infancy. This 
should not surprise us. As nearly every commentator on the Ode has pointed 
out, the poem eludes our grasp precisely to the degree that we take its prop- 
ositions seriously. 


1.5 Our Souls Have Sight: Splitting of the Ego in the 
Process of Defense 


Wordsworth and Coleridge’s warning concerning the tyranny of the “bodily 
eye” has been commented on thoroughly in the literature. In psychoanalytic 
language, this could be phrased: what seems self-evident and crystal clear 
to us is most often the opposite of the truth.*+ The Fenwick note on the 
Ode demonstrates the obverse, a typical Wordsworthian paradox: that 
which is experienced as lost or vanishing is simultaneously experienced as 
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unnaturally present, that is, nostalgically longed for and traumatically 
excessive. Given this paradox and despite the speaker’s repeated complaint 
of a loss or diminishment of experience, I have suggested that it is at least 
as terrifying to encounter the infinity of experience, its complete abyss of 
“shadowy recollections,” as it is to contemplate its absence or loss. We might 
read this double bind as the double bind of modernity. Giorgio Agamben, for 
example, locates this difficulty in what he calls the “historico-transcendental 
dimension” of infancy. Wordsworth describes this imaginative dimension 
within in the epode of the Ode: 


Hence in a season of calm weather 
Though inland far we be 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the Children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 
165-171 


Countless critics have seen this passage as vital.8° What is being offered here 
I would argue is neither synthesis nor return, but rather the intimation 
of an unnamable origin. The immortal sea here is a synonym for infancy, 
a state that can be accessed (seen, heard) at any time, at any point. As its 
position in the Ode suggests, this crossing over—a return, which is not quite 
a return—does not constitute a resolution. And while the synchronicity of 
“in a moment travel thither” suggests something like transcendence, it fur- 
ther suggests unhindered transport (back and forth) between the socialized 
world of semantic “meaning” and an earlier state of intimate, paraverbal 
communication.’” Part of Wordsworth’s innovation is to spatialize this 
split, giving it a timeless geography, in several shorter poems, including 
“There was a Boy,” “Anecdote for Fathers,” and “The Thorn,” as well as in 
the epode of the ode (“Hence in a season of fair weather, though inland 
far we be ...”). This collapse of space and time is dynamic and responsive. 
As we have seen, infancy arises in precisely this theoretical way in order 
to deal with the problem of the universal and the particular (“But there’s 
a Tree, of many, one, / A single Field which I have looked upon, / Both of 
them speak of something that is gone”). Intimations of this reading perme- 
ate many critiques of the Ode. Wimsatt’s reading, for example, suggests an 
“imposition” of the imagination through which infancy/experience can be 
imagined spatially, as a site that is not external;** the distance between the 
sea’s edge and the island center, which can be traveled (by the soul—thus 
internally) in an instant, presents us with an image of the collapsed imme- 
diacy of experience. Whereas Arnold’s “To a Gipsy Child” holds everything 
in abeyance, locked into a forbidding universe of empty signification, the 
Ode’s “bad philosophy,” its recurring intimations or apertures, allows for 
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movement, mutuality, and modification, as indicated by the privileging of 
the murky, qualified, and vertiginous states of “vanishings” and “blank 
misgivings.” 

Yet I believe that we should resist reading the Ode as inscribing a 
threshold (semiotic, psychoanalytic, or otherwise) in the development of 
the child: on one side are heaven, nature, and freedom; on the other are 
forgetfulness, earthly distractions, and the entrapment of culture. It seems 
truer to the poem and more productive to think along with Agamben and 
other postclassical psychoanalytic thinkers in terms of positions, move- 
ment, and rhythms rather than of fixed, hierarchical stages. At the end of 
his life, Freud himself begins to move beyond thinking in stages. The cen- 
tral metaphor in this revision is his influential yet brief description of ego 
“splitting” in “Splitting of the Ego in the Defensive Process.” The child 
chooses not to choose between pleasure and reality, or chooses to have them 
both (Freud says this amounts to the same thing).8? Object relations theo- 
rist Melanie Klein both anticipates and extends Freud’s theory. Thus begins 
an ongoing process of revising Freud’s nineteenth-century notion of stages, 
development, and bildung in the direction of “position.” Rather than pass 
through developmental stages, Klein argues that we occupy “positions,” 
such as the depressive position and the paranoid-schizoid position.?° As 
with Agamben’s theory of infancy, the threshold of a position is traversable 
in either direction without necessarily constituting a negative regression. As 
Juliet Mitchell writes, Klein’s theory of position suggests “an always avail- 
able state, not something one passes through.”?! As Andre Green suggests 
that splitting allows us to imagine a nonrepressive way of working through 
a problem. This is because “in splitting, the relationship is horizontal; the 
reason of the ego and the reason of the instinctive demands coexist in the 
same psychic space.” ?? 

In part, what I am suggesting is that we read the imaginative and affec- 
tive mobility at play in Wordsworth’s Ode—“Hence in a season of fair 
weather ...”—as evincing the possibility of movement across or shuttling 
between these emotional and psychic states or positions. John Turner and 
Mary Jacobus each read the Ode similarly, that is, in terms of Winnicott’s 
area of play.?? In this aperture or opening, we are able to reimage but also to 
reposition, to begin again. Agamben further suggests that in order to under- 
stand this renewal and repositioning, we must move beyond our received 
understandings of origin: “The origin of a ‘being’ of this kind [the infant] 
cannot be historicized, because it is itself historicizing, and itself founds 
the possibility of there being any ‘history. ”?4 In this way, the Ode demon- 
strates the power of this process of anamnesis, again, a process that Lyotard 
opposes to history: we are able to traverse various (but not innumerable) 
positions or intimations, recombining our fragments improvisatorially into 
a myriad of patterns that we call the self. As Freud’s late essay on intermi- 
nability in psychoanalysis suggests, our individual histories and struggles 
contribute only partially to our restlessness. He argues that our constant 
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remaking of the self also involves instinctive fusion and diffusion.?> On this 
reading, to have an intimation of immortality would mean to unconsciously 
and compulsively touch upon our limits, borders, and origins, with an 
understanding that they are always shifting and in flux. Wordsworth reveals 
for us therefore yet another distance, seemingly immutable but traversable 
in the imagination just the same, in this case between the “inland-ness” of 
our present position and the imagined shore “which brought us hither.” 


1.6 Epiphanic Abortions 


I want to end this chapter by looking more closely at changes in the 
Pindaric ode form and its relation to the term “lyric.” Recently, in her long 
and strongly argued note on “Lyric” in the Princeton Encyclopedia of Poetry 
and Poetics, Virginia Jackson reads Coleridge and Wordsworth as partici- 
pating in an effort to consolidate all poetry as lyric, but which resulted 
instead in confusing genres and opening a space for the philosophical ide- 
alization of all lyric—that is, all lyric contributes to the production of sub- 
jectivity; all lyric is dialectical, etc. Along with Yopie Prins, Jackson has 
argued that the history of “lyricization of all verse genres” begins as an 
“abstraction that could contain various verse genres” and by the twentieth 
century becomes, for better and for worse, a “real genre.” ”° If, as Jackson 
argues, Wordsworth is an important player in this drama, then the Ode, 
especially given its pride of place in the pantheon of the “greater romantic 
lyric,” is an absolutely essential text. We have already seen how the story 
that I recount here gives credence to the arguments of those in historical 
poetics who see a confusion of, if not a flattening out of, generic differ- 
ence in nineteenth-century criticism. Yet we have also seen how resistant, 
recursive, and resilient the poem itself proves to be. It seems clear not 
only that infancy/anamnesis plays an important role in the history of the 
hybridization of genre, form, and feeling, but also that it in some sense 
destabilizes our critical attempts to name and categorize what lyric is and 
how it functions.?” 

Indeed, we have seen how the “Immortality Ode” so often seems at odds 
with itself. Hartman calls the pseudo-Pindaric poems written in the tradi- 
tion to which the Ode belongs “interesting epiphanic abortions.”?® Paul 
Fry calls the ode form a “refuge for confusion; it both reflects and deepens 
uncertainties that will not lend themselves to forthright treatment.”?? I take 
both of these figures (abortion and refuge) as fortuitous to my reading. As 
we have seen, the infant in the Ode enters—initially in stanza V—in order 
to perform a linking function, connecting past and present, life and death, 
distance and proximity. And yet as Jarvis argues, the triadic cycle of birth, 
death, and rebirth (turn, counterturn, stand) both does and does not take 
place in the Ode. This leads Francis Ferguson to comment on the poem’s 
ultimate failure to make connections.!°° It seems as though the ambiguity 
that results from anamnesis/remembrance/retranscription—an idea of the 
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self as movement and change—is reinforced by a correlative ambiguity 
embedded in the very form of the ode itself. As Hartman makes clear, “the 
irregular rhythms, a privilege of the ode form, work independently of 
specific stanza or stage of argument to express the flux and reflux of a mind 
for which reversal is no longer simply the structure of experience but its own 
structure, its very style of thought.” 101 

Mill and Arnold contributed, in differing degrees and ways, to our under- 
standing of the Ode’s prosodic form. Mill, a critic whose argument about 
“overheard” speech versus eloquence is perhaps the most responsible—for 
good and ill—for our contemporary conceptions of lyric, does not speak 
about the ode form directly. He does claim, however, in “Two Kinds of 
Poetry” that, unlike Shelley’s, Wordsworth’s poetry is “deliberate” and 
linked by thought rather than feeling.!°* For Mill, the dialectical procedures 
of the ode are deliberately fashioned by Wordsworth, part of a movement of 
thought that the reader can follow and emulate. 

In contrast to Mill’s oblique references to the genre, Arnold used his role 
as editor to make more specific, if implicit, formal claims about Wordsworth’s 
Ode. In his attempt to improve on Wordsworth’s own mode of categorizing 
his poetry—he termed it a “scheme of mental physiology” !°’—Arnold relo- 
cated the Ode, moving it from Wordsworth’s chosen position as the cul- 
mination of his Collected Poems to a section entitled “Poems Akin to the 
Antique, and Odes.” This points therefore to a deeper problem of categoriza- 
tion. As Curran and others have noted, the use of irregular line lengths in the 
English ode is an effect of attempting to translate the form from the Greek. 
Yet, from the sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries, irregular line lengths, 
rhyme schemes, and other structuring features begin to detach themselves 
from the classical Pindaric form and take on their own force and meaning 
within the history of the English ode. We see this in Wordsworth’s Ode to the 
extent that the alternating sections intimate a kind of formal resolution in the 
poem. While a more general dialectical synthesis, as Abrams has famously 
argued, was already inscribing itself in the romantic lyric during this period, 
Wordsworth’s Ode retains the prosodic structure of the classical Pindaric. 
Arnold’s repositioning of the poem, not merely denying it its pride of place 
as the ultimate poem in the collection but also banishing it from the “lyrical” 
poems, suggests that for him its “kinship” is formal or generic rather than 
psychological or spiritual. Mill, on the other hand, clearly reads the poem as 
lyric, as “feeling confessing itself to itself.” 104 Furthermore, although, as we 
have seen, he speaks openly of the poem’s defects, acknowledging, for exam- 
ple, its “bad philosophy,” Mill hears in the poem “more than [Wordsworth’s] 
usual sweetness of melody and rhythm.” 10% Since elsewhere Mill refers to 
Wordsworth’s genius as “essentially unlyrical,” I want to suggest that this 
“more than ... usual sweetness” is in fact an aftereffect of the ode form— 
specifically the reiterated rhyme sounds of the dimeter and trimeter lines—as 
opposed, say, to the ballad, sonnet, or blank verse forms that Wordsworth 
tended to favor in Wordsworth’s 1815 selected edition, which Mill preferred. 
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I am arguing, following Levinson, Hartman, and Curran, that the ode form 
itself works as a spur for personal synthesis, that is, the production of new 
tentative subjectivities or selves, an effect that Mill’s account of the Ode 
seems to validate. 

So what we are left with in the Ode is a hybrid form, one that both does 
and does not resolve.!°° In this sense it mirrors the argument of the poem, 
which has the form of resolution without the effects of ideational, psychic, 
or emotional closure. The great nineteenth- and twentieth-century prosodist 
George Saintsbury, in his history of English prosody, identifies what he calls 
“modern” or “quasi-Pindarics” arising in the eighteenth century.!°” These 
are “staves varied in line-length but destitute of rhyme.” 108 And while the 
Ode is in no sense “rhyme-less” (although Arnold’s Pindarics certainly were), 
it is nonetheless neither a nonce form nor a serious attempt to reimagine the 
classical form. As is quite clear in other contexts, Saintsbury (like Abrams 
after him) would sometimes refer to the prosodic aspects of the Pindaric— 
rhyme-less-ness, varied line lengths, irregular stress patterning, etc.—and 
sometimes to the triadic form of argument and thought, a kind of dialectical 
vestige of an earlier, more classical form. The tension between these two 
definitions—a prosodic structure versus a rhetorical one—suggests a cer- 
tain unconscious hybridization of form and feeling. On this reading, what 
has often been taken as Wordsworth’s disparagement of poetic form might 
be better understood as a privileging of forms of intimation (constant 
“influxes” of sensation and thought, writes Wordsworth in the Preface) over 
received literary form, and that this, as much as anything, accounts for the 
production of Wordsworth’s “style of thought.” Furthermore, if, as has been 
argued, the romantic lyric begins its movement toward codification with 
Lyrical Ballads, then perhaps there’s a way to understand the collapse of 
genre and form as related to the argument about the Pindaric and lyric more 
generally, and thus an argument about the codification of the lyric subject, 
related, I argue, to the figure of the infant. After all, the lyrical ballads were 
not all ballads; especially with the addition of Coleridge’s “conversation” 
poem “Nightingale: an Ode” and Wordsworth’s “Tintern Abbey,” the genre 
lines within the project were intensely and, it seems, purposely blurred.!°? 
Perhaps after Lyrical Ballads on some level, all Anglo-American poetry is, 
to some degree, “lyric,” promising not so much fullness and completion but 
rather partial acts of making and remaking a self. Similarly, after the Ode, 
on some level this poetic subjectivity, especially as imaged in the romantic 
and postromantic ode, has infancy and anamnesis as part of its backstory, if 
not at the core of its structure. 

Therefore, I am not talking about “mixed genres,” at least not primarily. 
Instead I am talking about blended structures of feeling, the ways in which 
certain ideological thoughts and feelings get formally expressed in the 
poetry of the period. Infancy’s relation to literary history, considered along 
these lines, communicates a formal as well as ideological effect. Consider 
that Coleridge responded to Wordsworth’s Ode by writing “Dejection: an 
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Ode.” It has the same irregular form and, while seemingly quite different in 
tone and tenor, infancy—here in the form of the “little child” functions in 
a more or less identical fashion, rushing into the epode in order to suture 
over, in both form and idea, a seemingly irresolvable problem: 


It tells another tale, with sounds less deep and loud! 

A tale of less affright, 

And tempered with delight, 

As Otway’s self had framed the tender lay,— 

‘Tis of a little child 

Upon a lonesome wild, 

Not far from home, but she hath lost her way: 

And now moans low in bitter grief and fear, 

And now screams loud, and hopes to make her mother hear. 


In a way, then, and in these poems perhaps more than in any other, we 
witness the codification of Abrams’s argument about the “Greater Romantic 
Lyric,” his recognition that a certain dialecticism begins to permeate lyric, 
the overcoming of “dualism” that he sees being attempted in the transi- 
tion from Cowper, Bowles, and Gray to Wordsworth and Coleridge. In 
this penultimate stanza in “Dejection,” not only is the image of the child 
smuggled in—reimaged—in order to save the speaker from solipsistic 
self-pity (and thus allow the “blessing” that Abrams claims for poems of 
this type), but the splitting required in the subject (to occupy both the 
“position” of the speaker and the “position” of the infant) is doubled 
in the splitting of the line through the shortened line lengths: “A tale of 
less affright, / And tempered with delight.” This otherwise “interlaced” 
or “caesural” rhyme (imagine the line uncut: “A tale of less affright, and 
tempered with delight ...”) intensifies the musicality in the line, driv- 
ing “fright” and “delight” together (ideational if not categorical oppo- 
sites), at once amplifying pathos and calming the anxiety of the situation. 
Wordsworth’s Ode drives infancy as object and infancy as form together in 
precisely the same way, that is, in the space of a line break, except here with 
the balladic feeling of a split fourteener: “Mighty Prophet! Seer blest! / On 
whom those truths do rest.” 

According to Nathaniel Teich, Pindaric odes were traditionally meant to 
serve as a “bridge between the human and the spiritual world” and romantic- 
era poets “radically appropriat[ed] certain classic elements ... reinvesting 
them with a new spirit.”!'! Teich’s argument is completely consistent with 
Wordsworth’s practice: in his preface to the 1815 poems, he de-differentiates 
the ode form by subsuming it under the “Lyrical,” thus linking modern and 
classical structures.!'* Furthermore, I have argued throughout this chapter 
that Wordsworth’s formal linkage of classical and modern structures is 
inseparable from his “bad philosophy,” which links the human and the spiri- 
tual through the mediation of infancy. The Ode thus similarly invites the 
reader to traverse personal, period, and genre boundaries. The very form 
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of the ode structure itself becomes a kind of frame for containing blank 
misgivings—a holding environment if you will. Thus Arnold’s inability to 
find a place for the infant in his poetry, to suture the modern and the clas- 
sical, becomes not only a lament for something lost in our experience, but 
also a meditation on the changes within the ode form itself. Perhaps the 
recent attention to the lyricizing of all poetic genre and form, by responding 
to a similar conflation of forms, feelings, and genres in flux, can be read 
similarly, as a call not only to historicize, but also to map out these new 
lyric territories.!!? If so, it behooves us all the more to study these epiphanic 
abortions (to take Hartman’s metaphor seriously), to read the link to human 
infancy within a broader and more diverse—and precisely poetic—set of 
social and cultural contexts.!'* 
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Reverie in Erasmus Darwin 
and Coleridge 


In the implicit conception, therefore, of life as unity, as plastic, and as invisible, 
the human mind commences. With the awakening of self-consciousness, 
the first sign or representative of which is not its own bodily shape but the 
gradually dawning presence of the mother’s, the conception of life is elevated 
into that of personeity. 

—S. T. Coleridge! 


A baby must see its MOTHER’s face as a landscape. Not because its mouth, 
fingers and gaze move over it as it blindly grasps and sucks, smiles, cries and 
whimpers. Not because it is “in symbiosis” with her [...]. We should assume, 
rather, that the face is indescribable for the baby. It will have forgotten it, 
because it will not have been inscribed. [...] This mother is a mother who is 
a timbre “before” it sounds, who is there “before” the coordinates of sound, 
before destiny. 

—Lyotard? 


It is, above all, an intersubjective space which, like the “trance” state of con- 
sciousness just prior to entering sleep, allows both wakefulness and dream- 
ing to coexist. Here, in the interpersonal field constructed by patient and 
analyst, such a space is opened in the service of therapeutic growth, wherein 
the implacable enemies, “hope and dread,” because they can each find voice, 
can potentially find dialogue. 

—Bromberg? 


Our ideas are animal motions of the organs of sense:—they do not come 
from within but from without ... 
—E. Darwint 


What do we see when we look at the child? In the first issue of The Friend, 
ca. 1809, Coleridge claimed that his whole system of beliefs was “not sug- 
gested to me by Books, but forced on me by reflection on my own Being, and 


Observation of the Ways of those about me, especially of little Children. 


05 


Critics have tended to focus on Coleridge’s use of The Friend in order to pro- 
mulgate or amend his political, religious, and aesthetic views. Considerably 
less attention has been paid to Coleridge’s claim for an empirical basis for 
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those views. He claims to arrive at his system through the “force of his 
[internal and external] observations” rather than through deduction or 
argument. For Coleridge, children are special not only for their immediacy 
of experience, but also because they have not yet been contaminated by the 
world, and are on that basis less self-conscious about being observed. They 
present for the empiricist a version of the human closer to its origin. This 
creates a gap or schism between what we observe in infancy and what we 
experience in our own adult society and culture. As Avital Ronell writes, 
“Childhood enters a breach into the very concept of the human and makes 
us ask, once again, what it means to be human.”® 

Coleridge dramatizes this difference in “The Conclusion to Part II” of 
Christabel. Immune to the pressures of the adult world, the “little elf” sings 
and dances to and for itself, presumably not for the pleasure of others. Perhaps 
it is for this reason that it “always finds, and never seeks.” This may also be 
why the son provokes “words of unmeant bitterness” from the father: 


And pleasures flow in so thick and fast 
Upon his heart, that he at last 

Must needs express his love’s excess 
With words of unmeant bitterness. 


A perverse economy of love seems to drive the passage, the thick and fast 
pleasure forcing bitter words from the father’s lips. The metrical structure 
of the passage mirrors this economy, beginning in playful semiregularity 
(Celeste Langan comments on the anapestic nature of the first line) and 
ending in a deflationary pyrrhic, so that the “pleasure” of the child’s song 
is accompanied by a skipping meter in contrast to the father’s “bitterness,” 
the unstressed syllables combining with the sibilance of the line to create a 
sense of almost total degradation and loss: “words of unmeant bitterness” 
(— x —x x x-—-).’ Ina common romantic trope, the father is here “taught a 
lesson” by the son, not directly, but rather through his incomprehension of 
what it is in himself that the child brings to the fore. 

As we will see, Coleridge believes wholeheartedly in the tabula rasa of the 
infant. He believed to such a degree that when planning for Pantisocracy, the 
ill-fated utopian community that he hoped to establish in the Susquehanna 
River valley with Robert Southey and others, he worried that the small 
children they had planned to bring over from England might already be too 
ideologically tainted by English culture. In 1794, he writes to Southey: 


These children—the little Fricker for instance, and your Brothers— 
Are they not already deeply tinged with the prejudices and errors of 
Society? Have they not learnt from their Schoolfellows Fear and 
Selfishness—of which the necessary offspring are Deceit, and desul- 
tory Hatred? How are we to prevent them from infecting the minds of 
our children?® 
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The fear of this possibility leads Coleridge to concede that Pantisocracy, if it 
were ever to be carried out, would indeed be “an imperfect system.”” 

This chapter looks at poetic and philosophical observations of infancy 
by Coleridge and Erasmus Darwin. Specifically, it reveals the ways in 
which the mother—infant dyad comes to be an especially powerful emblem 
for arguments about natural progress, development, and aesthetic taste. 
Furthermore, it explores how these texts deploy mothers and babies as the 
privileged metaphor for the subject/object problem as well as for social 
relations more generally. In a story that will eventually serve as the model 
for philosophical accounts of “becoming” as well as psychoanalytic narra- 
tives of “working through,” the mother serves as the primary object for the 
infant, whose desire is then refracted onto a wider range of objects.!° 

My method is comparative. Looking at a chapter from Erasmus Darwin’s 
Zoonomia—originally published in 1794—and reading it against another 
from Coleridge’s Opus Maximum—probably written between 1819 and 
1823—I hope to establish a partial genealogy for two competing versions of 
the aesthetic.!! In particular, I show how the primary object in each of these 
discourses—the maternal body, and more specifically, the breast—becomes 
the ultimate figure for ideal beauty.!* Not only does the mother-baby dyad 
establish a model for aesthetic production as a kind of absolute emersion 
(Darwin’s aestheticism, for example), but it also serves a political function, 
mediating between the burgeoning ideal of the liberal individual on the one 
hand and the increasingly threatening realm of the social on the other. The 
social is threatening, at least as defined by poets and philosophers of the period, 
insofar as it threatens to erase what is unique in us and sweep us up into a 
discourse that seems to precede us; as such, it brings with it Wordsworth’s 
“shades of the prison-house.” The mother-infant dyad becomes the signature 
trope because, as Julie Kipp writes, “the maternal body seemingly represented 
a form of union that nonetheless allows for separateness.” Thus, “mother— 
child bonds” form “the natural underpinnings of a civil society or even a 
global Republic,” thus characterizing a “sense of coordinated diversity.” 13 

This description seems to hold well for Coleridge’s theory of infancy in 
which the infant transforms the world by interpreting its semiotic structures, 
that is, by ascribing significance to the perceived internal and external move- 
ments of the mother. For Darwin, on the other hand, beauty simply equals 
pleasure and vice versa; they are more or less interchangeable and neither 
functions in a symbolic, signifying, or compensatory way.! As we will see, 
Darwin treats the mother as simply an appendage, a mechanism for the baby’s 
needs and desires. Furthermore, Darwin suggests that our tastes are formed 
for us by our animal nature, by instinctually triggered pleasure rather than 
by memory or socially prescribed taste. They are thus encoded in our senses 
rather than our understanding. Whereas both authors ground their aesthetic 
and ethical thinking in very similar depictions of the enclosed world of the 
mother-infant pair, they use them to articulate significantly different theories. 
Roughly, these differences can be read as exemplary of Darwin’s organicism, 
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on the one hand, and Coleridge’s theory of the symbol on the other.!° I explore 
these aesthetic theories first by juxtaposing them, and then by reading short 
passages of poems by Coleridge and Darwin. The poetry complicates the 
theory, revealing deep fissures in both writers’ explanatory apparatuses, illu- 
minating their limitations as well as their possibilities. Ultimately, this may 
lead us to question the usefulness of thinking the aesthetic and ethical exclu- 
sively through the body, as Darwin does, or exclusively through the symbolic 
mediation of reason or the soul, as is the tendency in Coleridge. 

Not only does the poetry of these writers amend and complicate their 
theories, it also uncovers new cognitive, affective, and ethical paths to follow. 
Aspects of Darwin’s poetry and poetics, for example, can be traced back to his 
neuropsychological theories. Darwin shows, for example, how treating ideas 
and affect as neurological processes rather than as signifying events makes 
possible what he terms aesthetic reverie. Coleridge’s poetry, on the other hand, 
provides us with a glimpse of an in-between position, an aesthetics of detach- 
ment, dissociation, and ambivalence—Coleridge’s own, more psychologized 
version of reverie. By introducing the triad of detachment, disorientation, and 
ambivalence I mean to suggest an association with Coleridge’s own triadic 
description of the secondary imagination: it “dissolves, diffuses, dissipates, in 
order to recreate.” 16 Coleridge’s aesthetic practice I am arguing subverts, to 
a certain extent, the narrative of personal growth that he offers in his crit- 
icism and that many accounts of romanticism claim as fundamental. This 
leads me in the final section of the chapter to explore the importance of loss, 
complication, and distance to Coleridge. Articulated in the tension between 
aesthetic theory and poetic practice, these more ambivalent aesthetic feelings 
and forms remind us that we often see what we expect to see when we look 
at the child. But when we can see a bit more clearly, or even have cognizance 
of our ambivalence, they also challenge our received theories of romantic sub- 
jective and aesthetic manufacture, while at the same time reminding us that 
all of our judgments are, or perhaps should be, partial and necessarily in flux. 


2.1 Partial Object Love 


Erasmus Darwin, grandfather of Charles, was already well known as a 
physician, inventor, and poet by the time he wrote his great work of nat- 
ural science, Zoonomia; or The Laws of Organic Life. He conceived of 
Zoonomia as an attempt to consolidate all of his thinking into one com- 
prehensive system, which would “contribute to the interest of society.” 17 
It is widely acknowledged that Darwin’s protoevolutionism anticipates 
the theories of his grandson Charles. In a similar vein, recent studies on 
Darwin have demonstrated the influence of Zoonomia, specifically its claim 
that nature equals motion, on the poetry and poetics of Wordsworth 
and Shelley.!® But not only do Darwin’s empirical speculations anticipate a 
strain of romantic poetics, but his neuropsychology also anticipates Freud’s 
theory of the instincts.!? The section “Of Instinct,” for example, opens by 
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alternately describing animals and human infants: they swim in the womb, 
they ingest amniotic fluid, they learn to suck, etc.?? For Darwin, while our 
human uniqueness is importantly related to our capacity for language, our 
more astonishing powers are primarily animal, especially our visual capaci- 
ties, our ability to represent: 


Our perception of beauty consists in our recognition by the sense of 
vision of those objects, first which have before inspired our love by the 
pleasure, which they have afforded to many of our senses ... and secondly, 
which bear any analogy of form to such objects.*! (my emphasis) 


This shift in the passage from perceptions of pleasure to a concept of beauty 
operates in accord with psychoanalytic theories of displacement as well 
as psychological theories of association. Yet it also marks the entrance of 
“love,” which, for Darwin, who is following Hume, is an affect-idea, not an 
a posteriori concept: 


The characteristic of beauty therefore is, that it is the object of love; 
and though many other objects are in common language called beauti- 
ful, yet they are only called so metaphorically, and ought to be termed 
agreeable.*” 


Note that Darwin’s aesthetic theory, like Coleridge’s “system of beliefs,” is 
rooted in a concomitant theory of infancy. The infant shifts its desire from 
objects of direct sensual satisfaction to objects of aesthetic pleasure, from 
use to exchange; it shifts from what is present to what is absent and thus 
requires another level of representation. Love plays an important role inso- 
far as it connects the aesthetic object with the original object of pleasure. 
In this way it occupies a similar place in Darwin’s aesthetics as the sublime 
plays in Kant’s third critique.” 

Darwin then goes on to explain both human consciousness and the 
aesthetic consequences of our sense perceptions through the topos of the 
nursing mother and infant. The “babe,” once put to the mother’s breast, 
experiences a panoply of sensations, beginning with touch and ending in 
vision. He writes that 


All these various kinds of pleasure at length become associated with the 
form of the mother’s breast ... And hence at our maturer years, when 
any object of vision is presented to us, which by its waving or spiral 
lines bears any similitude to the form of the female bosom, whether it 
be found in a landscape with soft gradations of rising and descending 
surface, or in the forms of some antique vases, or in other works of the 
pencil or the chisel, we feel a general glow of delight which seems to 
influence all our senses; and, if the object be not too large, we experi- 
ence an attraction to embrace it with our arms, and to salute it with 
our lips, as we did in our early infancy the bosom of our mother.*4 
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In addition to its blending of oral and visual fixations, what is striking in 
Darwin’s aesthetic account, and this bothered his contemporary Thomas 
Brown as well, is that there is no acknowledged sense of loss or mourning 
in the absence of the “original” object.” Darwin does acknowledge that the 
subject feels “love” as “a sensation, when the object is present; and a desire, 
when it is absent.”*° Yet desire in Darwin’s text is a term that needs qualifi- 
cation. Rather than describe a particular wish, such as in “I desire a raise” or 
“T desire to be wise,” it is used to describe purely physiological or instinctual 
impulses, as in “A certain quantity of sensation produces desire or aversion ...” 
Darwin thus argues that our subjectivities are formed by pleasure and by 
associations of pleasure, and that the desires that arise from these infantile 
pleasures form the basis for love in later life. “Animal attraction,” he writes, 
simply “is love.” Although Darwin qualifies this somewhat by stating that to 
be purely motivated by pleasure is the province of the brute and the child, 
with very few exceptions in the text, instinctual gratification also equals 
love, without any acknowledgment of loss. 7” 

Here, in a nutshell, is Darwin’s great difference with the majority of moral 
and psychological theorists of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In nearly 
every Western theory of human development, loss and alienation are important 
in that they precipitate desire and signal retrospectively the importance of the 
object, all of which authorize and subtend our acts of becoming a subject.7® 
This has continued to be true in the aftermath of psychoanalytic thinking. 
Loss, memory, distance, differentiation—in short, the ability to symbolize— 
characterizes Klein’s depressive position. The depressive position is distinguished 
on the one hand by the acknowledgment of the loss of the mother’s breast and 
the other by different forms of anxiety. More than a mere stage of development, 
we return to the depressive position throughout youth and adulthood whenever 
anxiety and loss need to be managed and overcome. It is the ground for all acts 
of mourning and working through, and may well form the ground for much 
of our creativity.” Darwin’s account of the infant’s experience, read alongside 
his theory of our acquisition of aesthetic taste, suggests that desire performs 
primarily a mechanical and physiological, rather than developmental and pro- 
cessual, function. In short, there is no mourning and no depressive position in 
Darwin. On this reading, Darwin’s account of desire is distinctly premodern. 

Of course, the question of desire is even more vexed in Western aesthetic 
theories than it is in theories of psychology. Yet while there is critical dis- 
agreement about the precise meaning of Kant’s concept of “disinterested- 
ness,” surely to place an aesthetic object in one’s mouth is an appetitive 
interest and is thereby disqualified according to the principles of the third 
critique.°? Darwin’s supremely untroubled narrative of aesthetic develop- 
ment suggests that the mother’s breast serves primarily as a template. 
It bears an “analogy of form,” after which, presumably, objects of related 
beauty (curved, shapely, etc.) take its place. 

For Darwin, because desire takes a metonymic rather than metaphoric 
route (“analogy of form” as pars pro toto), and because there is seemingly 
no remainder of loss, unfulfilled desire can exist only in a dream world of 
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absolute ugliness or, rather, only in a hypothetical world of absolute dissim- 
ilarity to the breast. Because his aesthetic appears to refuse all meaningful 
difference between object and representation, Darwin removes anxiety from 
the category of desire altogether.*! This elision of loss when taken together 
with Darwin’s insistence that desire and love are located in the body has 
important cultural and societal ramifications. By giving us a primarily oral 
aesthetic, one that completely eliminates the need to tolerate ambivalence and 
further mechanizes desire, Darwin sidesteps the need for conceptual growth 
in the subject or, importantly, for the corresponding theories of bildung and 
development that form the core of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century liberal 
thought. Stages and sublimation give way to easily recuperable pleasures.** 
For Darwin, the breast is never transfigured, but rather merely mimetically 
reproduced. It stays separate from the mother. Meanwhile, the mother qua 
mother—that is, as another object whose existence exceeds its pleasure-giving 
capacities for the infant—never fully materializes in Darwin’s theory. Thus, 
Darwin’s infant assumes a fetishistic relation to the object.*? 

Psychoanalyst and theorist Maria Torok offers a useful and important 
distinction between fantasies of incorporation and processes of introjection. 
Typically, introjection is a process that accompanies growth in the subject; 
it uses an object to mediate between the unconscious and the ego.** Put 
another way, introjection (as well as projection) links us to the world. It is 
simultaneously an introjection of the object and an introjection of the drives. 
In contrast, incorporation is primarily a fantasy of ingesting the object. It is 
a way of having one’s cake and eating it too.*° It is neither compensatory 
nor predicative of growth. Deeply melancholic, it is, in a sense, a failed 
introjection or a failed act of mourning.°*° 

Darwin’s aesthetics, I claim, is primarily incorporative. The desire to put art 
objects into one’s mouth (what Abraham and Torok call “de-metaphorization”) 
reveals the intense ways in which objects are not introjected (“cast into” the 
ego) in a rhythm of projection and introjection, but are rather magically 
reproduced, swallowed, saved, hidden, and disguised.*” In Darwin we wit- 
ness the loss of the mother’s body in ways that anticipate and even challenge 
Freud’s intervention one hundred years later; the form it assumes is that 
of a shape, a contour, an empty signifier.’ The love, protection, and care 
it might otherwise have come to signify are reduced to sensory traces and 
metonymical afterimages: “we feel a general glow of delight which seems to 
influence all our senses.” 

As I mentioned briefly before, in Section XVI of Zoonomia, Darwin links 
his theory of the aesthetic to a materialist theory of human love. What sepa- 
rates human “sentimental” love from animal love is its capacity to desire, to 
appreciate beauty: 


Sentimental love, as distinguished from the animal passion of that 
name, with which it is frequently accompanied, consists in the desire 
or sensation of beholding, embracing, and saluting a beautiful object. 
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The distinction Darwin makes between animal passions and human desire 
is tenuous. As we have seen, for Darwin, our social feelings for one another 
are not what make us human; rather, it is our ability to appreciate beauty. 
However, we have also seen the ways in which our aesthetic capacities in 
Darwin are derived solely from our animal sensorium, from pleasurable 
sensations. Moreover, in place of the capacity to remember and work 
through, Darwin attributes to the human only instrumental differences 
with animals: “acquiring of languages, making of tools, and ... labouring 
for money.” ?? Insofar as the desire evinced in Darwin’s account is merely 
structural and barely present, our humanity seems to be premised on the 
slightest, and most sensual, of desires. For Darwin, love, as aesthetic pres- 
ence (fulfillment, pleasure, etc.), continually foregrounds and privileges its 
own materiality. In this way, then, Darwin makes our animality (sensation, 
the infantile, the unconscious or id) integral to all of our social, aesthetic, 
and interpersonal functioning. Social love is thus reduced entirely to the 
level of instinct. Brown writes in 1798 that Darwin’s: 


[s]entimental love ... [seeks] Beauty [a]s its sole object; and wisdom, 
and virtue, having no resemblance to any of the immediate objects of 
sense, which we have before embraced, and saluted, can have no influ- 
ence, in exciting love.*° 


Darwin concedes in the general preface to Zoonomia that “[t]he words idea, 
perception, sensation, recollection, suggestion, and association, are each of 
them used in this treatise in a more limited sense than in the writers of 
metaphysic.”*! They seem in fact to be used interchangeably. The result is 
that the reader comes to feel that all perceptions and ideas of things not only 
originate in external stimuli but also continue to be triggered and associated 
in only this limited sense. Thus we build up a feeling of “love” that derives 
from animal pleasure, “vegetative” neurological responsiveness, and sympa- 
thetic and parasympathetic processes. The “other” fails to show up for us as 
anything other than a potential source of pleasure ... or nothing. Likewise, the 
breast stands neither for the mother nor the beautiful objects that mimeti- 
cally come to take its place, but rather for pleasure itself. The story of the 
human, then, as a mere chapter in the story of the animal, becomes a story 
of the body—its pleasures and its drives. 


2.2 Reverie as Aura 


As in his theoretical writing, in which he insists on the strict materiality 
of the passions and a related refusal of mourning in the absence of the 
object, Darwin’s poetry also radically revises metaphor. In fact, a large part 
of Darwin’s achievement in his poetry concerns his reworking of metaphor, 
in whose place we find a metonymic linking of the trope of infancy to the 
tropes of allegoric personification. In the process, he gives birth to an organicism 
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that is all mouth, a consuming if not a capitalist mouth, a ravenous mouth 
that could stand as a symbol for our time as much as Darwin’s own.” 

Yet there is another, perhaps ameliorative, aspect to Darwin’s aesthetic 
theory. In one of the prose interludes to “Loves of the Plants,” Darwin claims 
that poetry’s primary role is to bring forth the object, revealing its “ideal 
presence.” ® This act of bringing forth an ideal object presents a problem 
for Darwin’s incorporative aesthetics, at least the model I have explained 
here. The object must be brought back “from” somewhere, but from where? 
From memory? Not only does Darwin’s language suggest a metaphoric 
movement—metaphor meaning literally to carry over—but it also reminds 
us that all metaphors require abstraction and displacement. Yet in the same 
interlude Darwin grants prose, not poetry, the work of abstraction. Poetry’s 
sole purpose is the reproduction of the object. Thus poetry for Darwin is 
nonmetaphoric. Ironically, this seems an apt description of Darwin’s poetry. 
His metaphors work as so many “vehicles”—no referent or tenor (however 
unstable) comes into play.** 

How then do we bring forth an ideal object? Presented with this difficulty 
and needing a way out of a strictly mechanistic view of the passions, Darwin 
introduces the concept of reverie, what Martin Priestman refers to as “an area 
of mind-body crossover.”*> Reverie, rather than memory or loss, does the 
work, however slight, of mediation in Darwin, of connecting the vehicle and 
the tenor, of linking us, through dissociation and affect, to aspects of a larger 
social realm. By means of reverie, a variety of sensorial experience—which 
is produced either through intense sensual pleasure, as we have seen with 
the babe at the mother’s breast, or through engagement in volitional activity 
such as reason—we find ways out of Darwin’s hermetic organicism, if only 
for moments at a time. 

Reverie, although theorized elsewhere in his writing, is presented most 
clearly and forcefully in Darwin’s poetry. As Jerome McGann points out, 
the thought of Darwin’s poetry finds expression in affect rather than rea- 
son, largely through the use of transformational terms, “self-sustaining 
process[es] of energy.” 4° By making human infancy exemplary of vegeta- 
tive sensibility or animal instinct, Darwin flattens out narratives of human 
exceptionalism at the same time as he grounds poetic production, con- 
nected to reverie and association, in the body rather than in the intellect 
or reason. Maurizio Valsania further claims that reverie, a gap or fissure in 
consciousness, is synonymous for Darwin with the imagination.” Cather- 
ine Packham writes about the blurred distinction between body and reason, 
science, and poetry in Darwin and marks its continuance in Wordsworth’s 
famous preface to the Lyrical Ballads.** Claiming that personification and 
analogy become more acceptable in scientific discourses as a result of Dar- 
win’s use of them in poetry, she suggests that Darwin’s intertextual and 
interdisciplinary aesthetic thus shifts the focus in poetic production away 
from the faculty of imagination toward the act of reverie.*? This shift, I 
would argue, moves us away from the image of the contemplative poet as 
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the model for poetic production toward the image of the receptive infant 
and the sensitive plant. 

Consider section X of canto III of The Economy of Vegetation, the first of 
Darwin’s three long poems collectively called The Botanic Garden: 


NYMPHS! YOU first taught to pierce the secret caves 
Of humid earth, and lift her ponderous waves; 
Bade with quick stroke the sliding piston bear 

The viewless columns of incumbent air;— 

Press’d by the incumbent air the floods below, 
Through opening valves in foaming torrents flow, 
Foot after foot with lessen’d impulse move, 

And rising seek the vacancy above.— 

So when the Mother, bending o’er his charms, 
Clasps her fair nurseling in delighted arms; 
Throws the thin kerchief from her neck of snow, 
And half unveils the pearly orbs below; 

With sparkling eye the blameless Plunderer owns 
Her soft embraces, and endearing tones, 

Seeks the salubrious fount with opening lips, 
Spreads his inquiring hands, and smiles, and sips.°° 


As one of four cantos organized around the elements, this canto is expressly 
centered on the element of water—clearly analogizing milk within the con- 
trolling metaphor of nursing. As elsewhere in Darwin’s poetry, industrial 
metaphors of pistons and columns sit side by side with images of infant 
joy.°! Colonial exploration and ecological plundering also find expression, 
and perhaps a “natural” justification, here as well. The poem suggests a 
hybrid body, part maternal machine, part golem, built up of water and 
earth (i.e., from mud from “humid earth”). But it is not exactly one body 
that is formed, but rather two that are enjoined and mutually mastered 
or “owned.” To plunder means to usurp, but the adjective “blameless” in 
“blameless Plunderer” absolves the poet/“nurseling” of guilt. 

The “natural” upheaval described is rewritten as a confusing orientation 
of bodies. What results is a vertiginous sense of spinning top to bottom to 
top again. The metrical upheaval is slight but significant—a series of tro- 
chaic reversals, the majority verb forms, placed at more or less even inter- 
vals: “Nymphs,” “Bade,” “Press’d,” “Foot,” “Clasps,” “Throws,” “Seeks,” 
and “Spreads.” The effect is a kind of intermittent punch or thrust, mim- 
icking the sound of machinery: “Press’d” by the incumbent air the floods 
below”: X---X-X-X-X. 

Reverie would seem to be induced here by a disorientation of the 
senses. The first spatial orientation evolves from the point of view of the 
nymphs who view the water shooting up from the earth. Next we are 
thrown into a strange pronomial and syntactic confusion of an object 
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bending over a subject: that is, the mother (in the subject position) is not 
the subject in the long sentence that makes up the second half of the pas- 
sage. We are quickly in the point of view of the infant. Somehow, water 
rising up has become the breast descending down. The plundered mother 
clasps her plunderer—delightedly. The secrets of the earth and water are 
like the secrets of the mother’s body offered, disclosed (unveiled) to the 
babe. The reader then similarly becomes the plunderer of the text and the 
mother’s body. 

Maximizing the reader’s pleasure, suggested by and inscribed in the 
maternal body, is a significant, if not the prime, focus of Darwin’s Botanic 
Garden. Accordingly, Darwin recapitulates in the poetry his aesthetics of 
volitional pleasure and pain. In Zoonomia Darwin attempts to describe dis- 
eases of “volition” (mania, phobias, etc.) as deriving from a surplus of voli- 
tional motion, something like a tension produced by a will that has no direct 
object, it therefore returns to the body as a symptom. Similarly, the pleasure 
and pain that poetry and art provide cause us to: 


cease to attend to the irritations of common external objects, and 
cease also to use any voluntary efforts to compare these interesting 
trains of ideas with our previous knowledge of things, a compleat [sic] 
reverie is produced: during which time however short, if it be but for 
the moment, the objects themselves appear to exist before us.°” 


Hume also believed in the power of art to shock the system, resulting in an 
inversion of his schema for experience; when one is confronted with power- 
ful art, the representation of an event (a drawing, a poem, etc.) may be more 
“vivid” than the original.°? In a similar way, reverie involves the collapse of 
temporality—an intrusion of another time into our present tense—and an 
opening of spatial awareness accompanied perhaps even with dissociation, 
similar to that which happens in psychoanalytic transference: “but for the 
moment, the objects ... appear to exist before us.”** In its extreme form 
it verges into mania. And while Darwin gives little thought to the anxiety 
suggested in reverie, the pure rhythmicity of psychoanalytic transference fits 
perfectly with his neurophysiology. The relation of reverie to incorporation 
is clear: the object that is taken “inside” (i.e., the mother’s breast) cannot 
be named and carries with it the fantasy that the object “appear[s] to exist 
before us.” What is more, the incorporated object may also “operate by 
means of representations, affects, or bodily states.”>° 

Incorporated objects and fragments recur throughout Darwin’s poetry. 
This repetition takes the form of obsessive repetition and repurposing— 
intertextual, metrical, and thematic. In this way, the formal repetitions and 
interpolations work to reproduce the object as always present and available. 
Because, as I stated before, incorporation is a failed introjection and intro- 
jection of the object is also the introjection of the drives, Darwin’s subject 
is disconnected in an a priori way from the world of objects—disconnected, 
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that is, from a larger social structure. This is because the role of the drives 
is to connect the subject to the world.°® Part of Darwin’s genius is to fold 
incorporation into his compositional strategy. He creatively reuses and 
sometimes directly incorporates several of the passages from Zoonomia 
and uses them as footnotes in the poetic texts. All of this textual production 
and reproduction foregrounds its materiality and not only works to repro- 
duce a poetics of pleasure, but also works, however clunkily, to connect 
the subjective material (the poetry) to the objective world (represented in 
the notes). Alongside the notes are long disquisitions, etchings, and hand- 
colored illustrations, including work by Fuseli and Blake, creating an even 
richer experience of hybridity. 

The frontispiece to The Temple of Nature, for example, by Henri Fuseli 
(Figure 2.1) not only reproduces a neoclassical ideal of the maternal. It also 
suggests, through a series of gestures, rhythmic lineation, and pointing 
hands, the many “waving or spiral lines” that bear “similitude to the form 
of the female bosom.” 


FRONTISPIECE. 


THE TEMPLE OF NATURE. 


Lib Beh? iog Bid Ioina Landin 


Figure 2.1 Fuseli etching: frontispiece in the book Temple of Nature. (With 
permission of the de Young Museum, San Francisco, California.) 
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Throughout his work, Darwin uses textual and intertextual hybridity to 
connect classical imagery and infantile fantasy to theories of aesthetic pro- 
duction and reproduction. One of the notes, for example, attached to the 
line “lift her ponderous waves” explains: 


The invention of the pump is of very ancient date, being ascribed to 
one Ctesebes an Athenian ... but it was long before it was known that 
the ascent of the piston lifted the superincumbent column of the atmo- 
sphere, and that then the pressure of the surrounding air on the surface 
of the well below forced the water up into the vacuum ... the foamy 
appearance of water, when the pressure of the air over it is diminished, 
is owing to the expansion and escape of the air previously dissolved 
by it, or existing in its pores. When a child first sucks it only presses 
or champs the teat, as observed by the great Harvey, but afterwards it 
learns to make an incipient vacuum in its mouth, and acts by removing 
the pressure of the atmosphere from the nipple, like a pump.*” 


The slide from the discourses of industry and scientific explanation to infant 
observation is as transparent and unadorned here as it is in the stanza itself. 
The earth is personified as having “pores,” and the infant’s mouth becomes 
a pump.>® In Zoonomia the infant is primarily analogized as animal; here, 
its instrumentality, its structure and design, analogize tools for technolog- 
ical advancement. Darwin not only turns the infant body into a proto- 
robotic machine, but also participates in the constant innovations in late 
eighteenth-century landscape lyric by displacing the mother’s body back out 
onto nature, and thereby makes not one but two implicit arguments for the 
ubiquity of organic form—infancy equals industry equals nature. 

On one level, organicism arises (as a theory and worldview) as an attempt 
to undo the rift created by the perpetuation of ever-new narratives of the 
fall in the eighteenth century, and as a counternarrative that seeks to bring 
just-developing societal structures under the umbrella of the “natural.” 5? 
Accordingly, organicism, at least Darwin’s version, does not end at the body’s 
limits. This connectivity between the body and its environments opens up 
a pathway to the social, however slight. As in eighteenth-century theories 
of the sublime, aesthetic production and reproduction are dependent on 
somatic rather than psychic aspects of perception.®? Thus, in Darwin’s organi- 
cism it is not so much that our minds remember as that our body is marked 
by memory—not only our individual body but also our collective body. 

Zoonomia describes how the body comes to associate certain ideas, 
thoughts, and feelings, all of which are connected by and organized into 
“tribes.” Thus, although the direct impact of the social world is minimalized 
in Darwin, to the extent that these processes are registered directly on the 
body in reverie or on a collective body, and to the extent to which they are 
universalizable through the figure of the infant, we can see the contours of a 
social theory latent in Darwin’s solipsism. Nevertheless, what Darwin calls 
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the “animal sensorium” is always in the driver’s seat of subject development 
as well as in aesthetics. Since we remain forever infants (i.e., human animals) 
in Darwin’s schema, even when we are habituated, organic material pro- 
cesses continue to motivate and drive us: 


By the various efforts of our sensations to acquire or avoid their 
objects, many muscles are daily brought into successive or synchro- 
nous actions; these become associated by habit, and are then excited 
together with great facility, and in many instances gain indissoluble 
connections. 


Avoidance or acquisition, pleasure or pain—here we see the neuropsycho- 
logical as well as associational basis for Freud’s dynamic theories.” Yet 
habit and association are also social and even aesthetic processes. We might 
say, for example, that the social recurs in Darwin’s footnotes, in his strange 
asides and obsessive intertextuality. In this way Darwin’s insistence on 
innovation—he was, after all, a member of the Lunar Society—subverts 
his own attempts at a pure poetic materialism (i.e., to bring nature under 
the banner of science). On this reading, poetry displays a unique tension 
between external causes and internal anxieties that threatens the “organic” 
identification of infant to nature. 

A kind of excess sociality—which I’m claiming is an aspect of Darwin’s 
reverie—intrudes and complicates “pure poetry,” connecting and discon- 
necting us from the surrounding world. 


The clear ideas furnish’d by the hands 

Beauty’s fine forms attract our wondering eyes, 
And soft alarms the pausing heart surprise. 
Warm from its cell the tender infant born 

Feels the cold chill of Life’s aerial morn; 

Seeks with spread hands the bosoms velvet orbs, 
With closing lips the milky fount absorbs; 

And, as compress’d the dulcet streams distil, 
Drinks warmth and fragrance from the living rill; 
Eyes with mute rapture every waving line, 

Prints with adoring kiss the Paphian shrine, 
And learns erelong, the perfect form confess’d, 
IDEAL BEAUTY from its Mother’s breast.°? 


As in Zoonomia, we see that ideality and representation have their origin in 
a naturalized “language of sight.” Here are the same spread hands, the same 
sucking lips, the same ample, always available breasts. But notice that the 
poem presents us with the obverse of the Zoonomia description. Rather than 
work from the breast to the aesthetic object, here, reverie directs us toward 
the aesthetic. Like Schiller’s aesthetic in “Letters on Aesthetic Education,” 
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which leads us to forms of “freedom,” and precisely like the etching by 
Fuseli, Darwin’s poem leads us full circle back to the mother’s breast. This 
description has the added advantage of showing the maternal space in stark 
dialectical relation to the “cold chill of Life’s aerial morn.” 

On the one hand, by organizing subjectivity in this machine-like way, 
incorporatively, without drive or desire, lack or ambivalence, memory or 
sublimation, humans begin to resemble something like protoconsumerist 
plants in Darwin’s poetry or proto-Deleuzean subjects articulating lines of 
flight.°* On the other hand, the experience of reading Darwin’s poetry—its 
endless flow of irregularly stressed heroic couplets, its interpolated notes and 
illustrations, which often occupy more room on the page than the verse—is 
interruptive; the reader is placed in the position of the infant, offered textual 
objects which are then supplemented and supplanted with other objects of 
pleasure. In the same prose interlude quoted previously, Darwin claims that 
poetry expresses temporality differently than prose, and therefore may be 
more suited for relating the experience of life as it is lived on a daily basis. 
For Darwin, verse (in contrast to prose) is more conducive to interruptive 
gaps, gaps that signal a constitutive lack, albeit present only in the reverie 
and only in partial glimpses. 

If, as I have just suggested, we are all infants in Darwin’s aesthetic, at least 
in the sense that we all ingest and process images and objects according to an 
economy of pure pleasurable exchange, it is also the case that we belong to a 
culture that is equally unable to acknowledge primary losses—the mother’s 
body, our planet, the dream of economic opportunity and fairness—all of 
these serving as primary and privileged, if often unconscious or precon- 
scious, objects. The unwanted images recur to us in various forms; likewise, 
other images devolve back to an original, unnameable, and unaccounted for 
object. It is, as Darwin writes in volume I of Zoonomia, as though the object 
has invaded our body. Many motions and “catenations of motion” (trains of 
thought or actions of the body—ideas and objects being synonymous in this 
schema) are termed involuntary when in fact they are the result of an “excess 
of volition.”® In order to free ourselves from the mania that accompanies 
excessive volition, Darwin suggests that we must “think without words” 
(my emphasis)—thus the emphasis on the senses as well as our instinctual 
responses to or passive syntheses of art.66 Aesthetic activity provides a letting 
go of correspondences between the object before us and “our previous 
knowledge of nature.”°” Thus Darwin’s “reverie” and “thinking without 
words” form for us a kind of psychobiological sublime. Perhaps it is not 
surprising that the good doctor, who routinely prescribed massive doses of 
opium to his patients, would argue for such dissociation: aesthetics as simul- 
taneous closure and reopening, a partial anesthesia for our collective and yet 
uncognized loss of the maternal bond, recreated for us as ideal beauty. 

What do we see when we look at the child? Erasmus Darwin would say 
a world of repeatable pleasures and raw desire, interrupted only by a reverie 
that may or may not contain traces of “our previous knowledge of nature.” 
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Although Coleridge thought Darwin had “a greater range of knowledge than 
any other man in Europe,” he also acknowledged that he “absolutely nause- 
ate[d] Darwin’s poems.”°* In fact, there is clear evidence that Coleridge not 
only read but also studied Zoonomia.°? Coleridge’s chapter, “On the Origin 
of the Idea of God in the Mind of Man,” in fragment II of Opus Maxium, 
offers a narrative of infant development in many ways similar to Darwin’s, 
but one which begins and ends with the mother. 


Even in its very first Week of Being, the holy quiet of its first days 
must be sustain’d by the warmth of the maternal bosom. The first 
dawnings of its humanity will break forth in the Eye that connects the 
Mother’s face with the warmth of the mother’s bosom, the support 
of the mother’s arms. A thousand tender kisses excite a finer life in its 
lips, and there first language is imitated from the mother’s smiles.”° 


Notice the imitated “first language” of which Darwin wrote in Zoonomia. 
Yet very much unlike Darwin, Coleridge does not see the lineaments of a 
“natural” aesthetic in the mother’s body; rather, he reads in her motions the 
origin first of love, then of thought, then of all epistemological distortion 
and alienation (Coleridge’s term is “alterity”): 


[Flor the infant the mother contains his own self, and the whole pro- 
blem of existence as a whole; and the word “GOD” is the first and one 
solution to the problem. Ask you, what is its meaning for the child? 
Even this: “the something to which my mother looks up, and which is 
more than my mother.” 71 


The orientation of gazes goes from infant to mother, who does not return 
the infant gaze, but rather looks toward God in prayer. Coleridge calls this 
moment the beginning of thought. Some outside form, some otherness 
places demands on the attention of the mother, and the child is forced to 
comprehend for the first time its individual existence.’* Thus, the severed 
connection of mother to child becomes the prototype for all subsequent lin- 
guistic and cognitive situations. Suddenly the mother is a text that the infant 
must “read.” Open to hermeneutical interpretation, she is structured like a 
language that precedes the written word and exists prior to her constituent 
letters or parts. Only by positing the presence of God, an alterity that is the 
“first and one solution,” whose shape for the infant is the earthly father, 
and whose form is the heavenly one, only by this mediation can meaning 
be ascribed to the mother’s distraction and the consequent sense of loss the 
child suffers in the broken gaze.’* Coleridge thus theorizes that the gap set 
up by the mother’s distraction allows for a substitution, for an interpretive 
code to enter in. Through an act of metaphorization, the child is able to 
recognize forms, rather than mere shapes. 
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As Murray J. Evans writes in his study on the Opus Maximum, Coleridge’s 
theory of human subjectivity is founded on the principle that there is “No 
I without a Thou.””4 These scenes of aesthetic education and human sub- 
jectivation are, of course, synonymous with romanticism, part and parcel 
of a project that aims to enlighten us by strengthening and purifying 
our affections.’> Yet Coleridge anticipates more recent theories of psychic 
structuring as well. Psychoanalyst Andre Green writes of a similar scene of 
education, a moment of maternal distraction, but one in which the mother, 
due to grief or loss, is unable to help the infant bear the disappointment; 
the mother’s bereavement creates among other things a “quest for lost 
meaning” for the infant, and the “early development of the fantasmatic and 
the intellectual capacities of the ego.” The infant feels a “compulsion to 
imagine” as well as a “compulsion to think.”’° For Green, this process can 
come about too early, resulting in a “frantic need for play.” There is a need, 
in other words, for Coleridge as well as for Green, for gradual rather than 
abrupt disappointment. Without this simple assurance, a child may expe- 
rience a desperate need to escape, into thought or language, and may find 
itself “incapable of remaining content with half knowledge.” 77 

Coleridge, by stating that the “whole Problem of existence” is “present” 
within the mother, inscribes a boundary or limit to the perception of self and 
other. Thus, in this one vignette, we see that spatial differentiation as well as 
the imagination of internal objects begins to take shape for the infant. The 
baby imagines an inside and outside to her own consciousness, as well as an 
inside and outside to the mother’s body.’® This recognition for the infant is 
simultaneously its recognition of another (the mother), a recognition of the 
self (as separate from the mother), and a recognition of the other of the other 
(God or the father). Thus, Coleridge presents us a protopsychoanalytic text, 
an early imagining of what constitutes insides and outsides for the subject.” 
The child experiences the mother as a space to inhabit, yet one that always 
already “contains his own self.” Of course, these early markings of bound- 
aries are attempts at reality testing, attempts to understand the world. For 
Coleridge, the role of the parent is to help the child connect to objects in the 
world, not as static, lifeless things, but rather as material forms that: 


... finally become connected with the form of the bodily organs which 
are appropriate to them. They [external objects of pleasure or interest] 
must find their last unity in the self, which is, in truth, no other than 
the feeling of life, its desires, and its functions, with that image which, 
being always present to the senses, constitutes the sole person of which 
the sensual being is capable.*° 


The function then of the parent—in this case, the mother—is to be the earthly 
agent of divinity for the child, the shape that mirrors the form, to encourage 
human development, which is roughly equivalent to love, faith, and a sense 
of the permanent.®! What Darwin describes as the “living principle or spirit 
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of animation” automatically available to the individual sensorium is here 
described as the “feeling of life, its desires, and its functions,” and attainable 
only through the image and the care of the mother (or, presumably, someone 
acting as mother). What Coleridge implies but does not fully develop is that 
the mother, through God, helps direct the child away from its fixation with 
her and back into its “last unity in the self.” The beauty of this formulation 
is that the mother in fact helps direct the child “back” to a unity that did not 
exist before love was born in the connection with the mother. The process of 
becoming a subject—and this is the Hegelian story as well as the psychoan- 
alytic or religious narrative—begins with the recognition of another person. 
Furthermore, we see that symbolization is only possible when a part of the 
image of the mother is internalized, either repressed to the unconscious or 
in some other way introjected. 

As Jean Laplanche explains, expanding on what is only latent in Freud, 
when the child cannot translate an “enigmatic message” from the parent— 
for example, when a mother turns her attention away to pray or to attend 
to the needs of her husband—the child designates the untranslatable part of 
this situation to the unconscious where it simply “is,” a thing-presentation.** 
So it is that this “leading in” that the mother performs is also a “projecting 
out.” Unable to translate the enigma of the mother’s distraction (and, impor- 
tantly, for Laplanche, the message is also enigmatic for the sender—in this 
case, the mother), Coleridge explains that the child has to interpret—to fill 
up with meaning—the gap created by the father, by God, by any interrup- 
tion of the mother’s love. 

These are all potentially chaotic and traumatic situations for the infant, 
something that Coleridge seems to realize. The work of the “understanding,” 
the power in us that strives to know and be known, even in the midst of 
“the endless flux of sensible things,” must continue for the child, an ongoing 
rhythm of hermeneutic relating.*? For Coleridge, translation and the possi- 
bility of mistranslation of the mother’s image are paramount concerns: 


[A]nd hence, through each degree of dawning light, the whole [of the 
mother’s image] remains antecedent to the parts, not as composed of 
them but as their ground and proper meaning, <no> otherwise than as 
the word or sentence to the single letters which occur in its spelling.84 


The mother thus “contains” the problem of existence, the problem of having, 
and failing, to mean. Again, like a word that does not rely on the arrange- 
ment of its letters for meaning, but rather restores language to meaning 
from chaos, the mother is set up as a transcendental limit and ground for the 
child. Philosophy, says Coleridge, operates on a similar principle—a habitual 
and irreligious “breaking down” of the soul, not toward meaning—logos or 
the word—but toward the salvation of language through the adequation of 
letters to word, or partial human constituent fragments to the total image of 
the divine. One way of understanding the desire to return to a ground before 
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“composition,” to a “proper meaning,” is to correlate it with the desire to be 
undifferentiated with the mother. 

Yet the passage turns away from this deconstruction of the mother’s 
image in order to reiterate the importance of translation as a model of per- 
sonal development: 


Let it not be deemed trifling or ludicrous if I say that our modern phi- 
losophy is spelling throughout, and its lessons as strange, or but for 
the gradual breaking down of the soul by force of habit, and by the 
very faith which it is intended to subvert—it is as strange, I say, as the 
assertion is to a child when he is first told than A B is ab, or W H O 
is who.®> 


The words Coleridge uses as examples are instructive: “ab” (from the Latin 
meaning “from”) and “who.” If we read these terms together—correcting 
for the use of the interrogative pronoun in the nominative case—then 
Coleridge’s questions can be reiterated as “from whom do we come?” The 
answer comes obliquely; “for the infant the mother contains his own self, 
and the whole problem of existence as a whole; and the word “GOD” is 
the first and one solution to the problem.” Moving by associative logic, 
Coleridge uses the disorientation of the child, or rather its surprise—the 
mother was thought of as a whole; how shocking to learn that she is merely 
bits and pieces—in order to describe, ask, and answer the “whole prob- 
lem of existence.” Resembling a Chinese box or Russian nesting dolls that 
contain progressively smaller yet identical versions of themselves, we are 
contained in the mother who is herself contained in God. All linguistic and 
philosophic attempts aimed at solving or even describing the problem then 
are doomed, if only because they cannot solve for an antecedent word or 
phrase that is impervious to changes in its composition, the unconscious 
idea of a mother or God. God or the father—that to which the mother turns, 
or worse (harder, more threatening for the child to imagine), that which is 
“inside” the mother—is a problem that contains its own solution. 
Coleridge then reiterates this recursive structure in terms of the family 
romance. Not only is the mother conceived of in linguistic terms, but also 
the child itself is like a word that no longer resembles or recognizes itself: 


In such a state of mind has many a parent heard the three-years child 
that has awoke during the dark night in the little crib by the mother’s 
bed entreat in piteous tones, “Touch me, only touch me with your finger.” 
A child of that age, under the same circumstances, I myself heard using 
these very words in answer to the mother’s enquires, half hushing and 
half chiding, “I am not here, touch me, Mother, that I may be here!” 86 


The cry for an unmediated touch reproduces a desire for a poetic language of 
experience—an antecedent and inviolable word or phrase—that Coleridge 
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seems to desire nearly as much as the touch, a language that would itself be 
tangible, that would guarantee existence. For Thomas Pfau, these passages 
confirm that: 


In the beginning ... there is not an autonomous Cartesian self; nor 
indeed is the young child of three years some embryonic anticipation 
of it. Rather, there is the reciprocity and acknowledgment of one per- 
son by another in a dynamic of ipseity, alterity, and community that is 
as profound as it is fragile.8” 


The movement of mind in these passages is at once a movement toward 
God, toward Pfau’s community, and toward identification with the earthy 
shape of the father. 


The witness of its [the child’s] own being had been suspended in the 
loss of the mother’s presence by sight or sound or feeling. The father 
and the heavenly father, the form in the shape and the form affirmed 
for itself are blended in one, and yet convey the earliest lesson of dis- 
tinction and alterity. There was another beside the mother, and the 
child beholds it and repeats, and as light from light, transferring, not 
diminishing, carries onward the former love to the new object. There 
is another, which it does not behold, but it is above; and while the 
mother’s eye is turned upward, the pressure to her bosom is yet closer, 
and the kiss which her returning lips impress is longer, and a steadfast 
gaze and a silence had preceded it.** 


To “be,” the passage suggests, requires another to witness us. In the 
“suspension” of that act of witnessing, the child “beholds,” “repeats,” and 
“transfers” love to the “new object.” For Coleridge, the ability to transfer 
love without diminishment saves us from a melancholically structured 
subjectivity.°? The child’s love, originated in the mother, is returned to the 
self in a moment of “becoming” and is now vouchsafed by the father/God. 
Coleridge is careful to guard against the perception of overtly diminishing 
the importance of the mother-child bond. Thus the mother’s love for the 
infant—after having traveled the circuitous route of a mediated, triangu- 
lated relation between mother, father/God, and the child—is strengthened; 
the “pressure to her bosom is yet closer, and the kiss which her returning lips 
impress is longer. ...” 

While the father and God are initially “blended,” dis-integrating them 
over time is essential. In fact, the infant’s ability to distinguish between shape 
and form is crucial for Coleridge. Shapes can delude and satisfy us only so 
far; attention to form allows us to slip the confines of personality—what 
Coleridge calls a “phantom self”’—for the larger and roomier space of 
what he terms personeity—the ontological realm of incarnation.”° In terms 
that anticipate Marx’s explanation of the fetishism of commodities in 
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volume one of Capital, Coleridge continues throughout the section to fore- 
ground the linguistic or abstracted nature of these processes, and to show 
the necessity for children to be surrounded by people or forms as opposed to 
things or shapes; the threat for the infant, says Coleridge, is that she herself 
will become a thing.”! By imitating the mother’s turn toward the divine, we 
learn to avoid the reification of shapes through the introjection of the other’s 
other as a process or stage of our development. 

Each of these moments requires symbolization, acts of interpreta- 
tion. Maria Torok makes clear that introjection is primarily a linguistic 
phenomenon: “learning to fill the emptiness of the mouth with words is the 
initial model for introjection.”?* Naming, interpretation, and translation— 
all tropes of aesthetic production as well as subjective origination—become 
instruments for the processes of normative introjection. Coleridge’s depiction 
of a hermeneutics of infancy leads to a discovery/recovery of signification, 
arguably the opposite of Darwin’s demetaphorization. Coleridge’s alterity— 
whether figured in the form of Lacan’s “subject who is supposed to know” 
(the therapist in analysis) or God mediated by the mother in Coleridge’s 
narrative—allows for a theory of personhood as well as an aesthetics that 
does not stutter and get stuck on shapes, but rather sees deeply into forms. 

What do we see when we look at the child? For Coleridge we see our- 
selves, or rather the divinity in ourselves, but only in and through the pro- 
cess of being witnessed by another.” 


2.4 Ambivalent Erasures 


Turning finally to Coleridge’s poetry, the limits of an introjective aesthetics 
can perhaps best be seen in the excision of the final passage of “Frost at 
Midnight.”?4 While the published version of the poem ends with the famous 
passage of the eave-drops “quietly shining to the quiet moon,” the Quarto 
edition continues: 


Like those, my babe! which ere tomorrow’s warmth 

Have capp’d their sharp keen points with pendulous drops, 
Will catch thine eye, and with their novelty 

Suspend thy little soul; then make thee shout, 

And stretch and flutter from thy mother’s arms 

As thou would’st fly for very eagerness. 


The excision of these lines, says Coleridge, cut to “save the rondo,” do indeed 
save the rondo or dance of father and son, but only by cutting the mother 
entirely from the poem. That the final pairing of father and son is preserved 
at the expense of the mother, while perhaps regrettable, should not be sur- 
prising. In each case—the narrative of becoming in Opus Maximum and the 
lyric treatment of spiritual rebirth in “Frost at Midnight”—infancy rep- 
resents a ground of possibility, a place, as Lyotard will remind us, to begin 
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or begin again. While development or bildung, perhaps the signature con- 
ceptual framework in the romantic period, we’ve been discussing, whether 
economic or infantile, requires constant movement from one stage to the 
next, it seems also to require an erasure of the means of its production, that 
is, an erasure or diminishment of the earthly other that made possibility 
possible in the first place. As I hope will be evident in this final section Iam 
not sanguine about the erasure of the mother (for the sake of the maternal) 
in Coleridge’s poetics. Yet I think the cuts auger something more, a deeper 
displacement than has tended to be cited in critiques of the cancellation. 
Typically, earlier critics praised the cuts, noting that the “new domestic 
detail” (“informal and conversational as family talk”) threatens to encroach 
or overpower what is conventionally seen as the poem’s main theme, the 
“movement of the mind.” Yet the cancelled lines, by extending the meta- 
phor of mutability (the eave-drops assuming various forms) to the domain 
of the domestic—that is, to the maternal presence in the poem—trace a 
greater arc or “shape” to the movement of mind, even if they do threaten 
to infect the poem with an aesthetic shapelessness. There is a flight from the 
mother’s body here—first, the excised lines describing the child fleeing from 
the mother’s arms, and second, Coleridge’s excision of any mention of the 
mother. Whatever she may signify (nature, origin, protection, etc.), surely the 
mother must be read as more than a mere synecdoche for the “domestic.” 
Judith Plotz reads the excision as an attempt to “quiet Hartley down” 
to equate him with nature itself. It is also, of course, a silencing of the 
mother and wider aspects of the family milieu. It is in fact an erasure of an 
erasure. In other words, the cancelled lines depict the child flying from its 
mother’s arms only to be captivated by the “sharp keen points” of the icicles. 
The “actual” mother is projected onto nature, to use Coleridge’s terms, her 
shape but not her form. What is more, there is a clear correspondence not 
only with Darwin’s concept of a fleshly, “breast-like” aesthetic (the “sharp 


keen points”) but also with an unfortunate mode of mid-twentieth-century 
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psychoanalytic criticism, the kind that could speak of Coleridge’s “orality. 
Remember Darwin’s assertion that we desire to place these aesthetic, sec- 
ondary objects in our mouths. The “pendulous drops,” which have not 
yet fallen, are insistent mimetic forms, which pull the child away from the 
mother and toward the suspension of soul, and simultaneous soul-making 
processes. Thus Coleridge excises Darwin’s aesthetic along with any image 
of the mother, and I think for this reason, if for no other, Coleridge’s excision 
of these lines may be fortuitous.”° 

Coleridge’s introjective symbolization differs from Darwin’s incorpora- 
tive organicism insofar as it names our personal and collective losses—“I was 
reared / In the great city, pent mid cloisters dim.” These losses are not 
transcended so much as abided and compensated for. But introjection has 
its limits. What I have been describing could also be seen as a movement 
toward a masculine aesthetics, as Alan Richardson and Anne Mellor have 
noted.?? According to Torok, who is building on Sandor Ferenczi, introjection 
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“operates like a genuine instinct.” 10° In introjection, the subject includes a 
part of the unconscious in the ego, therefore enlarging and enriching the 
ego. Yet, as theorists of unconscious have pointed out, the drives themselves 
are socially shaped and constructed.!°! We may think we revise (reiterate, 
remember, reinterpret, repeat) in order to “save the rondo,” when what we 
have done is to repeat without knowing it certain ideological structures. 
The erasure of the mother, and her subsequent dispersal and reification into 
“nature” (the maternal) is only one (albeit extremely persistent) example. 


2.5 Standing in the Spaces 


Thus far we have explored two competing aesthetics both in terms of their 
theories and their practice. Each offers us a theory of our beginnings, that is, 
of our infancy. In a rather loose way, these could be articulated slightly dif- 
ferently to produce, on the one hand, an aesthetic of the beautiful (Darwin) 
and, on the other, an aesthetic of the sublime (Coleridge). Darwin’s incorpo- 
rative aesthetics seek to romantically preserve the object, whether that object 
is a romanticized idea of nature as recapitulated aesthetic forms or designs, 
or whether it is a dream of endlessly recuperable and commodifiable plea- 
sures. I have also put pressure on the idea of a normative “healthy” cycle of 
introjection and projection, at least so far as it is reflected in Coleridge’s con- 
versation poems. If introjection of the object is also introjection of the drive, 
it is also the introjection of the ideology that produced the concept of the 
drive.!°* Implicit in any critique of the normalizing tendencies of introjec- 
tive growth must therefore be a critique of certain aspects of psychoanalytic 
discourse as well. Torok writes that “the introjection of desire puts an end 
to objectal dependency,” clearly an important stage in individuation.!°> Yet 
we may want to consider closely whether our narratives of independence, 
desire, autonomy, and closure are not themselves potentially alienating, 
especially if the object we are discarding/transcending/displacing is indexical 
of an entire mode of human relating, as is, for example the intimacy of the 
mother-baby relation. The discourses of independence, duty, sacrifice, and 
exchange are well known romantic tropes. But they are also, not inconse- 
quently, the tropes of early and late capitalism. 

Along these lines and as a way of beginning to bring this chapter to a 
close, I want to look at one of Coleridge’s sonnets, a poem that I think 
offers us a model of ambivalent introjection, moments of resistance inside a 
narrative of development. Famously, when Coleridge first saw his first son 
Hartley, he wrote in a letter to Thomas Poole, “... my mind was intensely 
contemplative & my heart only sad.” 104 He did not feel the joy he expected 
to feel. Instead, he spent two hours in this painful state unable to cathect 
the child and his new role as a father. It was only when he saw his son at its 
mother’s breast that he could give to it the “Kiss of a Father.” °% Coleridge 
seems to need to contextualize the child, to see it placed at its mother’s 
breast, in order to feel his connectedness to the child. This allows, as we can 
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see in the finished sonnet sent to Poole one week later, for a ternary sense of 
relatedness, father to son to mother and back again. 


CHARLES! my slow heart was only sad, when first 
I scann’d that face of feeble infancy: 

For dimly on my thoughtful spirit burst 

All I had been, and all my child might be! 

But when I saw it on its mother’s arm, 

And hanging at her bosom (she the while 

Bent o’er its features with a tearful smile) 

Then I was thrill’d and melted, and most warm 
Impress’d a father’s kiss: and all beguil’d 

Of dark remembrance and presageful fear, 

I seem’d to see an angel-form appear— 

‘Twas even thine, belovéd woman mild! 

So for the mother’s sake the child was dear, 
And dearer was the mother for the child. 


Unquestionably, Coleridge projects himself into the role of the infant at the 
end of the poem, at the mother’s breast. Ashton and Carlson have each 
written in different genres (biographical and literary critical, respectively) 
of Coleridge’s intense need for motherly love.!°° The problem in the poem 
is, on one level, the father’s inability to “show up” in the moment. It is as 
though the slow, sad heart—that is, his affect or feeling—must be brought 
under a concept—a thought, a nameable relation. This inability to name, 
to control, or to categorize feelings or relations seems a kind of hell in the 
poem. The father’s own fear of feeling becomes a contagious spirit in the 
room so that past, present, and future collapse into a single synchronic 
moment: “For dimly on my thoughtful sprit burst / All I had been, and all 
my child might be!” From the letter to Poole we know that this inability 
to understand his feelings is predicated on an expectation, a received cul- 
tural and social notion of what a father is supposed to feel when presented 
with an infant, especially a father of the “new type,” that is, trained in the 
school of “sensibility”: “When I first saw the child, I did not feel that thrill 
and overflowing of affection which I expected.” Poole’s letter also informs 
us that Coleridge spent a full two hours in this pensive and confused state. 

The sonnet differs in another sense from the letter: it appends a second- 
ary epiphany. There is a turning away from the mother-child dyad similar 
to that which we witnessed in Opus Maximum, in which the child’s loving 
gaze toward the mother is redirected toward God. The letter ends with the 
Coleridges’ kiss. Yet the sonnet continues: “... and all beguil’d / Of dark 
remembrance and presageful fear, / I seem’d to see an angel form appear.” 
This angel form replaces, merges with, and/or subsumes the mother-wife. 
Thus, the turn toward God, as in Opus Maximum, results in a reification 
of the mother’s cultural meaning. In the sonnet, her holiness obviates the 
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speaker-father from any responsibility toward the child, even, apparently, 
as the third presence whose role is to take on the earthly form of the divine. 
Another way of saying this is to note that idealizing the mother may be sim- 
ply another form of erasure. 

Coleridge’s ambivalence toward the demands of parenthood is well 
known. He writes elsewhere that a “parent—in the strict and exclusive sense 
a parent!—to me it is a fable wholly without meaning except in the moral 
which it suggests—a fable of which the moral is God.”!°” Thus we see that 
there are two interpretive problems at work in the poem, one for the 
father, and the other, presumably, for the infant. God (as form) and father 
(as shape) confound the infant and frustrate his or her desire to be one with 
the mother. Adopting the social role of “parent” is a problem for Coleridge, 
as it is for all of us. The solution for both parent and child is the recourse to 
the divine. Yet Coleridge, according to his own philosophy, bears responsi- 
bility as a father to be the shape of divinity here on earth for the child. 
He is able to evade that responsibility only so far as he is able to project 
onto the mother—we might say back into the mother—the recursive turn 
toward the divine. Remember that, for Coleridge, love begins in the mother, 
can be reciprocally experienced by the infant in a moment of subjective 
becoming, and is finally triangulated with God and/or the father. 

Most readings of this episode and sonnet argue that Coleridge’s initial 
discomfort is the result of his projection of his past onto the child.!0% 
My reading takes the opposite tack, suggesting that at least a part of the 
discomfort and ambivalence Coleridge feels are aspects of an ethical desire 
not to leap into the role of “the father.” In this way, the sonnet resists both 
Darwin’s incorporative model of aesthetic pleasure as well as the model 
of introjective, consolatory subjectivity Coleridge will come to articulate 
twenty year later in Opus Maximum. It seems to me that the sonnet invites 
us to read it topologically, that is, as a kind of diagram for the affective 
working through of a problem. My model here is D. W. Winnicott’s notion 
of object usage, which he contrasts to object relating. Winnicott explains 
the concept like this: there are two babies at the mother’s breast, one that 
is feeding on the self (i.e., one that has not yet differentiated itself from the 
mother), and one that is feeding on the mother (i.e., one that recognizes 
itself and its mother as separate beings). The movement from relating to the 
object to using it involves imaginatively: 


placing the object outside the area of the subject’s omnipotent control; 
that is, the subject’s perception of the object as an external phenom- 
enon, not as a projective entity, [is] in fact recognition of this as an 
entity in its own right. 


Winnicott, in another essay, argues that culture exists precisely in this transi- 
tory, in between state.!!° He argues that a key component of object usage is 
that the child is able to imaginatively destroy the object and that the object 
must survive the infant’s anger. Perhaps it is only by means of an aesthetics 
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of cultural ambivalence rather than disinterest, one that recognizes, however 
uncomfortably, objects (people, nature) as “entities in their own right” that 
we can return, if not to our “original” objects, then to the objects that sur- 
round us now. (Ambivalence, from a psychoanalytic perspective, does not 
mean “take it or leave it”; rather, it means equal parts love and hate.) 

In this reading a kind of ambivalent identification develops so as to place 
the father in the role of the baby in Winnicott’s formulation, struggling to 
see his son as both separate from and a part of himself. Reading the sonnet 
in this way, we can say that Coleridge’s resistance to role of father allows 
him to recognize his son as “an entity in its own right.” His disorientation is 
the effect of experiencing his son as fully separate from himself. Equilibrium 
finally comes for Coleridge, but it comes at a price. He does not destroy the 
object or the ideology of sentiment that produced it. Rather, he relinquishes 
his ambivalence for the certainty of an introjective role. 

I’m interested in prying open and occupying the two hours that Coleridge 
spent unable to decide. For I believe it may offer another form of aesthetic 
and ethical reverie, a way to retain some of the ambivalence, the “sad 
heart” and the “thoughtful spirit” along with the joy of the “father’s kiss.” 
Coleridge’s introjection of the child at the mother’s breast comes replete 
with an introjection of the ideologies of fatherhood and bourgeois sensibil- 
ity. Perhaps our own introjections (of nationalism, family values, etc.) are 
inevitable, but an aesthetics of object usage suggests periodic breaks and dis- 
continuities in these processes. As these texts suggest, getting objects inside 
us is the most “natural” thing in all the world; getting objects back into the 
world, seeing them, and leaving them there for as long as possible seems the 
more difficult and ethical option. 


2.6 Afterward as Epitaph 


Coleridge was even farther away, in Germany, when his second son Berkeley 
died. A letter from, again, Poole containing the news reached him over a 
month after the fact. It seems that Poole was concerned that Coleridge’s 
German studies would be adversely affected by the news.!'! Coleridge 
wrote back the following: 


But Death—the death of an infant—of one’s own infant! I read your 
letter in calmness, and walked out into the open fields, oppressed not 
by my feelings, but by the riddles which the thought so easily proposes, 
and solves—never ... My baby has not lived in vain—this life has been 
to him what it is to all of us—education and development! Fling your- 
self forward into your immortality only a few thousand years, and 
how small will not the difference between one year old and sixty years 
appear! Consciousness!—it is no otherwise necessary to our concep- 
tions of future continuance than as connecting the present link of our 
being with the one immediately preceding it ... But I cannot truly say 
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that I grieve—I am perplexed—I am sad—and a little thing—a very 
trifle—would make me weep—but for the death of the baby I have 
not wept!!! 


Just as when he first saw Hartley, Coleridge searches himself and finds that he 
cannot feel the appropriate feeling. Holmes reads the lack of emotion in the 
letter as a case of displaced guilt.''? However psychologically accurate this 
reading may be, there is also a sense in which Coleridge’s inability to connect 
with the infant Hartley and his inability to grieve Berkeley’s death are directly 
related to what I have termed his ambivalence. No one to my knowledge has 
commented on Coleridge’s core concern in this letter, namely, his inability to 
accept the brute fact that his baby has died. The riddle that oppresses him 
in his letter to Poole is not unlike the riddle the infant in Opus Maximum 
considers when its mother looks away to God. Remember that God is both 
the problem and the solution in the infant narrative of maternal abstraction. 

After writing to Poole in the same letter of the impossibility of being 
“in the strict and exclusive sense a parent” unless the moral of the earthly 
fable is God, Coleridge writes, “Be it so—my dear, dear friend! Oh let it be 
so!” The sudden, prayerful interjection reflects Coleridge’s desperate need to 
believe, to ascribe some meaning to his son’s death. Not just theologically 
but philosophically and psychologically, Coleridge must align his own will 
with the will of God. To be a parent (strictly and exclusively) is to assume 
responsibility for another person’s well-being beyond what is humanly pos- 
sible. The same doubt that haunted him at Hartley’s birth recurs to him now 
at Berkeley’s death. Parenthood, strictly and exclusively speaking, is impos- 
sible. Not only is he unable to protect his son, but the distance between his 
own will (to have his son live) and the will of God (to have his son die) is 
a gap that must somehow be abided or breached (like the guilty distance 
that separates him from his wife and dead child and the temporal distance 
between the event and his awareness of his son’s death). !!4 Remember that, 
for the infant in Opus Maximum as for Coleridge, each of these distances 
simply is God: it is the problem and the solution in one. 

I believe that Coleridge’s theory of infant reverie provides for us a 
model—a temporal and spatial interval, if you will, a space that can be 
occupied and abided in, until the gradual acceptance and acknowledgment 
of God’s will come of their own accord. They act as holding environments 
akin to Darwin’s reverie but within the realm of the social. Upon receiving 
Poole’s letter, Coleridge walked along the river throwing stones as he had 
done as a child. Like Winnicott’s infant, he places (“flings”) the object (the 
rocks are the unacceptable fact of his son’s death) outside his omnipotent 
control. All objects (rocks, angel-forms, bodies, poems, and letters) become, 
in the transitional state of the thinking, feeling, reading, and writing forms— 
ways of knowing the world. Real and unreal, they teach us where we end 
and the world begins. Eventually, Coleridge will write back to Sarah. He will 
take in her sadness. He will try to console her, even if his consolation often 
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takes the strange shape of angel-forms, as when he tellingly confuses a mem- 
ory of Hartley, his living son, with Berkeley, his dead one.'! Even this con- 
fusion seems another form of object usage, what Winnicott elsewhere terms 
“the task of reality acceptance,” something that is “never completed.” 116 
It involves entering an “intermediate area of experience which is not chal- 
lenged” (art, religion, etc.), which brings us relief from the “strain of relating 
inner and outer reality.” In a strange way, we might even consider Coleridge’s 
ambivalence an aspect of love. 

In a notebook entry that Kathleen Coburn dates from February- 
September 1798, before he would have left for Germany, Coleridge makes 
a list with the heading “Infancy and Infants.” One of the listings reads 
as follows: “Xtopyn—the absurdity of the Darwinian System—Birds— 
Allegators [sic].”'!” The Greek word topyn, storgé, means love, specifically 
familial or parental love. Love, then (storgé), is not merely one of a number 
of concepts that distinguish the human from the animal—love, faith, and 
belief in the eternal. It is also that which makes our animality, our conti- 
nuity with the bird and alligator, absurd. For Coleridge, human infancy is 
saved from a state of animality, from an incorporative aesthetics and ethics, 
by a powerful and persistent love. Presumably, he takes implicit issue with 
Darwin’s system for its insistence that love is in fact merely animal attrac- 
tion and that desire alone is what marks the human. 

Coleridge ends his letter to Poole by copying out Wordsworth’s “A 
Slumber did My Spirit Seal,” a poem that Coleridge (strangely? bril- 
liantly?) assumes Wordsworth wrote from fear of losing his sister Dorothy. 
The two stanzas face each other on the page, immutable. The lines, “She 
seemed a thing that could not feel / The touch of earthly years,” recall 
Coleridge’s warning in Opus Maximum that a child raised surrounded 
by shapes would herself become a thing. Berkeley, too, is now a thing, 
“moved round in earth’s diurnal course.” When he first received Sarah’s 
account of the death, Coleridge writes that “there was nothing to think 
of—”!'8 Here, in grief, Coleridge’s traumatic reverie (there was nothing 
to think of) intersects with Darwin’s aesthetic reverie (thinking without 
words). Perhaps Coleridge’s use of Wordsworth’s poem marks an entrance 
into a space between introjection and incorporation; it gives him an object 
on which to think. 
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3 Merging and Emerging in 
the Work of Sara Coleridge 


Sunk was my frame—heavy that weight must be 
That keeps a mother’s love from springing free 
—S. Coleridge (cancelled lines)! 


What is writing but continuing. 
Who knows what needs she has? 
—Susan Howe? 


I concluded the last chapter by discussing S. T. Coleridge’s theory of the sym- 
bol, which I recast in terms of the psychoanalytic concept of introjection. 
Attention to Coleridge’s depictions of infancy shows us that to the degree 
that the symbol founders, it does so precisely because it tends to reproduce 
the ideology that produces it. This chapter pushes deeper into the nineteenth 
century and focuses on the life and work of Sara Coleridge, S. T. Coleridge’s 
daughter. Like her father—in fact like the majority of the poets in this 
study—Sara Coleridge was deeply attracted to imaginative states of detach- 
ment from the world. This tendency, along with several other factors, made 
it difficult for Coleridge to embrace aspects of her domestic role as mother 
and wife. In a sense, it put domesticity in conflict not only with professional 
aspirations, but also, perhaps more importantly, with poetic feeling. In what 
follows, I explore the tension in Sara Coleridge’s writing between a desire to 
engage with others and solipsistic retreat into self. Of course this opposition 
is reminiscent of, but not reducible to, the opposition between romanticism’s 
“wise passiveness” and a Victorian sense of duty. Yet, paradoxically, the 
poetic feeling at issue here is, in the logic of Kant’s “What is Enlightenment?” 
a public rather than private phenomenon. In fact, Coleridge’s case reveals 
a potential reversal at the very core of these terms. In other words, because 
for Coleridge the life of feeling is mediated through acts of writing—that is, 
staged public expressions—poetic retreats into self have a surprisingly pub- 
lic character, whereas social engagement with others in the domestic realm, 
especially when it is reduced to the mere birthing and raising of children, is 
stultifyingly private.* 

In the particular permutations it takes in Coleridge’s writing and thought 
the tension between these terms is tremendously productive, not only 
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because it produced a valuable body of work (much if not most of which 
remains unpublished), but also because it demonstrates the power of alter- 
native genres and spaces of writing, such as the nursery or the sickbed. I have 
argued throughout this book that romantic theorizations of infancy work 
specifically to mediate the opposition of public and private realms, and that 
they do so by recalling us to a place of perpetual beginning and anamnesis; 
in Sara Coleridge’s case, this is essentially a discursive, that is, textual, prac- 
tice. Finally, I argue that Coleridge’s struggle to emerge—from the shadow of 
her father, from the social restrictions imposed on women writers, as well as 
from a nervous disorder and opium addiction—results in workable ethics, a 
revision of her father’s philosophy and theology that is fluid, improvisatory, 
and (to use yet other nineteenth-century buzzword) useful. 

I focus primarily on the years 1830-1835, years in which Coleridge’s 
“nervousness,” diagnosed at the time as puerperal disease, the nineteenth- 
century’s term for postpartum depression, kept her mostly debilitated. Criticism 
on Sara Coleridge has suggested that her illness was primarily an unconscious 
“form of protest” against the sexism of the day, which Coleridge then negoti- 
ated “on her own terms.”> Although I focus primarily on her writing practice 
rather than biography, and although I generalize out from Coleridge’s identity 
as a woman writer rather than using it as proof or explanation, I see my reading 
as extending these earlier feminist readings. This is because I read Coleridge’s 
distain of the “merely bodily” or fleshly self, something that she shares with her 
father, as sounding from within a culture that attributes bodily processes and 
unreason to the feminine. On this reading, the Victorian “angel in the house” 
is not merely a response to the structuring demands of capitalism (the feminine 
domestic angel in dialectical opposition to what would soon be understood as 
the masculine social Darwinism of the marketplace), but it also acts as a reflex- 
ive repudiation of a latent animality that was already labeled hysteria. 

Nervousness then, as Hilary Marland and others have pointed out, is a 
cultural and social phenomenon as well as a personal one. Furthermore, 
regardless of the motivation or etiology of Coleridge’s illness, her nervousness 
plays a paradoxically essential role in her ultimate emergence and identity 
as a writer. As such, her specific and in some sense over-determined expe- 
rience of nervousness has important literary-formal and literary-historical 
implications. Coleridge brings together a strand of nervous poetics (Keats, 
Tennyson, the spasmodic school, etc.) with new hybrid genres of writing, 
forms that are only now being fully appreciated.° 

Coleridge herself explicitly associates her nervous illness with a state of 
infancy.’ Bringing together these two realms, her oft cited but not yet pub- 
lished, “Diary of Her Children’s Early Years,” is pivotal for my argument 
in this chapter. It is a strange text, filled with accounts of her children’s 
bowel movements, teething, breastfeeding, weaning, and runny noses. It is 
also an account of the weather as well as (her own) sleeplessness, nervous- 
ness, morphine addiction, and depression. The boundaries between sepa- 
rate states and bodies (Coleridge’s and her children’s), as well as the unique 
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signification we tend to ascribe to individuals, become progressively fungi- 
ble as the journal progresses. And although the process is more discontinu- 
ous, fraught with reversals and regressions, than I make it sound at present, 
her surviving children’s slow progression from human animals to reasoning 
subjects mirrors and precipitates Coleridge’ own recovery from a debilitat- 
ing depression, her merging and her emergence, her journey, that is, from 
dejected housewife-mother to editor-scholar-poet. 


3.1 Child as Father of the Woman 


In the last chapter, we saw the importance of empirical observation of 
infancy for S. T. C. and Erasmus Darwin. Like her famous father, Sara 
Coleridge continually oscillates in her writing between small, vivid details 
and universal principles on a grand scale. One result of this zeroing in and 
widening out is a proliferation of genres; Coleridge’s writing, again like her 
father’s, assumes several forms in order to accommodate her dual interests 
in close empirical observation on the one hand and philosophical specula- 
tion on the other. We can hear her ruminate on the problem of the “universal 
particular” in the following passage.” The context of the quote is a letter to 
her brother Hartley, himself the object of his father’s intense observation 
and a character in several of his most famous poems. She acknowledges, in 
the process of describing her own children, the tendency for parents to proj- 
ect all of their desires, wishes, and unfinished business upon their children. 


My father says that those who love intensely, see more clearly than 
indifferent persons; they see minutenesses which escape other eyes; 
they see “the very pulse of the machine.” Doubtless, but then, don’t 
they magnify by looking through the medium of their partiality? 
Don’t they raise undue relative importance by exclusive gazing—don’t 
wishes and hopes, indulged and cherished long, turn unto realities, 
as the rapt astronomer gazed upon the stars, and mused on human 
knowledge, and longed for magic power, till he believed that he 
directed the sun’s course, and the sweet influences of the Pleiades?!” 


The passage asks several core questions, many of which continue to drive, 
sometimes even haunt Sara Coleridge’s writing and thought: “who orbits 
whom?” Does the object exist externally from the percipient? And do love, 
desire, and drive obscure or clarify their objects? Coleridge’s citation of her 
father, “the very pulse of the machine,” is itself a presage of her own con- 
cept of a disordered machine or “deranged body,” a critical construct to 
which I will turn later. Despite the affirmative “doubtless,” Coleridge con- 
vincingly refutes her father’s claim that love heightens objectivity. On the 
contrary, love would seem to obscure clear judgment rather than authorize 
it. Of course, on a closer, more biographical level, the passage can also 
be read as a critique of her father’s apotheosis of Hartley to the role of the 
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prototypical romantic child, a role that unfortunately Hartley performed 
brilliantly if somewhat pathetically to the end.'! Yet despite the power and 
prescience of these critiques and judgments, in the next paragraph of her 
letter, Coleridge herself describes an account of observing her son Herbert’s 
first “attempt at recollection” in a way that reproduces almost exactly a 
passage from her father’s notebooks describing an exchange with the child- 
hood Hartley (to whom she is writing). In the original passage (about which 
I write in my introduction), S. T. C. claims to have induced in the boy “an 
Abstract of Thinking as pure act & energy, of Thinking as distinguished 
from Thoughts.” 1? The multiple and unstable, intergenerational repetitions 
here are intense and resonant. 

These temporal and subjective displacements, in which children and par- 
ents echo one another, set up a kind of reverberation—a generational super- 
position or “folding over” of persons, places, and histories." Coleridge’s 
writing, especially “The Journal of Her Children’s Early Years,” intensifies 
the reverberation by inscribing the materiality of an unfolding present (daily 
mundane bodily observations) even as it acts to rewrite Coleridge’s own 
early childhood. It achieves this revision in at least two ways. Formally, it 
resists her father’s empiricist observation of children (his “exclusive gazing”), 
while alternatively embarking on a phenomenological project of experiencing 
(not merely observing) her children, not as protosubjects, but rather as 
co-presences, part animal and part human. Coleridge’s writing in the diary, 
insofar as it describes a “trans-subjective” position, overcomes the singu- 
larity of perspective in associationism, and anticipates other postempirical 
attempts to explain our experience.'4 In the years this chapter covers, several 
factors, including nervousness, breastfeeding, and opium use, conspire to 
cause Coleridge to feel that she is subjected to her children’s needs at the 
same time as she is subjugated by her own body, and therefore forced to 
come to grips with her own part-animality and inescapable embodiment. 

As she works through the consequences of this recognition, Coleridge 
revises and extends a number of concepts originally articulated by her 
father.!> Reflecting on his theological writing for example, she pays particu- 
lar attention to his distinction between spiritual seeing and literal sight.!¢ In 
her essay “Nervousness,” she argues that spiritual inspiration often comes 
aurally or, as she says, via the ear; elsewhere in that essay, riffing, it seems, 
on Kant’s first critique, she writes of the “sensuous part of the mind.” 17 
Ultimately, Coleridge rejects any epistemology that does not include a 
myriad of forms of sensation. !* In this way, Coleridge’s embodied and “felt” 
impressions of her children resonate with recent feminist critiques of philo- 
sophical traditions that privilege vision over sound and touch.!? 

Unlike her father’s strictly empirical observations of infancy, Sara 
Coleridge, by recognizing how the bodily processes of her invalidism 
resemble the infancy of her children, places herself at a child’s level, in a 
sub-subjective space, from which she is able to intuit, record, and send back 
messages. The distinction Sara Coleridge gives us—between empiricist and 
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protophenomenological modes—is subtle but important. She obviously built 
on her father’s foundational work, and there are several correspondences. 
For example, neither S. T. C. nor Sara Coleridge accepts in any absolute 
sense the Cartesian split between mind/spirit and body. Instead, as we will 
see, Sara Coleridge arrives at her own idea of the self, in part through intense 
engagement with her father’s work; personhood for Coleridge is a complex 
arrangement, a field of possibilities that contains sensation and reason at 
opposite poles. As in this passage of her father’s, which Coleridge quotes 
in a letter to Aubrey de Vere, the two elements are integrated and mutually 
reliant: “man is the unit, the prothesis, and body and soul are the two poles, 
the positive and negative, the thesis and antithesis in man.”?? Often, the 
difference between S. T. C.’s philosophy and his daughter’s is one of exem- 
plification and practice. Perhaps because she remained engaged in intimate 
relationships with her children, siblings, and spouse, even though they were, 
at times, immensely difficult, she was able to test her theories and revise 
them when they could not account for what she confronted in experience. 

The second way in which Coleridge rewrites her own history is by repro- 
ducing in her journals the poems, projects, and even children’s names from 
the past, thus intertextually revising her own complex biography. (I work 
through this formulation more thoroughly in the following sections on 
asceticism and mourning.) Coleridge’s unique method of textually embody- 
ing her biography, that is, of writing herself—tenuously to be sure—out 
of illness and into relationship with the world, is informed by her unique 
understanding of spiritual regeneration.”! For Coleridge, regeneration or 
rebirth is a necessarily ongoing practice, “active” rather than passive. While 
authorized by the event (baptism, for example), it is not reducible to it. 
Rather, it is “outside of time altogether.”*? This processual/textual relation 
of the self to the world resembles her father’s work in many ways—compare 
his notebooks, for example, to her many journals. Yet, whereas S. T. C. argu- 
ably was unable to reconcile his philosophy with his religious and moral 
beliefs, I argue that Sara Coleridge gives us a model whereby we might be 
able to reconcile body and belief. What makes this reconciliation possible, 
I believe, is her attention to the body. She does not, in practice or in theory, 
reject the body outright in any of its senses, which is not to say that she does 
not experience abjection in relation to her body. In fact, the site of reconcil- 
iation is at once her nerve-racked body and the writing that emerged from 
her engagement with it. 

Placing the locus of meaning in the body means that, for Coleridge, there 
may be a positive aspect to her illness. It makes more visible and palpa- 
ble a basic epistemic condition that obtains for all of us—namely, that all 
of our sensations and perceptions happen, only and always, in one place. 
Full awareness of this fact, although doubtlessly painful, allows Coleridge 
a fluidity and mobility of thought and feeling that might not be available 
otherwise. Illness produces a state whereby she is dissociated from and yet 
trapped within her body. The body as contested territory thus becomes the 
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staging ground for her observations. According to Bergson’s phenomenol- 
ogy, what allows a sense of self to develop is the recognition that the body 
is a “privileged image” among other not-me images. Of course, at the 
beginning of her illness—when she felt that she was being merged with her 
children—recognition of this difference was clearly denied. That is, since 
her body was no longer a privileged image, but rather merged with the 
images around her, to a certain extent her observations of the children and 
her own condition did not come from a fixed place, but were rather percepts 
without a percipient.*+ However, this initial regression to nondifferentiation 
(between me and not-me images) was absolutely essential for Coleridge’s 
recovery. It made regeneration possible. Moreover, when conceptualized 
after the fact, that is, when theorized, this sense of being trapped in the body 
anticipates what I will address as Coleridge’s extended asceticism, an ethical 
precept at the center of her thought as it develops in the 1840s. It represents 
what will be an ongoing commitment to engage the world, always aware of 
the fact that we are prisoners in particular bodies. In a later essay, she argues 
that our essential humanness derives from the fact that we choose (through 
reason) to acknowledge and act from awareness of our imprisonment.*° 
Paradoxically, this awareness of corporality, our physical embodiment as 
well as our socially embedded subjectivities, allows Coleridge a sense of 
aesthetic and relational freedom. 

This space between freedom and imprisonment (between the fixed role 
of the mother and wife, for example, and the amorphous role of the poet/ 
critic) is precisely where Coleridge’s textual regeneration occurs. As we have 
seen throughout this book—in texts by Wordsworth, S. T. C. and Erasmus 
Darwin—this crux is often figured in terms of infancy. Just as the infant must 
develop the capacity to symbolize in order to move out into the social realm, 
so too must Coleridge, sunk down into a state of near infantile confusion, 
begin to reintegrate aspects of herself and her world. She does this through 
writing, which is her unique form of regeneration. Writing allows her to bring 
together self and world. Coleridge’s illness, figured as akin to infancy, opens 
for her a spatial and temporal gap. Abiding in this gap is not easy. Writing, 
like infancy, involves acts of splitting and “distancing,” and rupture and dis- 
ruption are inevitable.”° As Coleridge learns, children, especially infants, are 
themselves often experienced as interruptions. They create spatial and tem- 
poral displacements, not only because they require immediate and constant 
attention or because they seem to exist in a slowed-down perceptual state in 
which spatiality and temporality are in flux, but also because they evoke (for 
the percipient of infancy) the future and the past simultaneously. 

We touched upon one example of this superposition at the end of the 
last chapter when, gazing upon his infant son, S. T. C. recalls “all I had 
been, and all my child might be.” Deleuze, building a theory of repetition 
and in this case borrowing from Holderlin, refers to such moments as 
caesurae. A caesura, for Deleuze, is part of a three-stage structure of rep- 
etition ... the before, the caesura, and the after.”” The first repetition is a 
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“before”; the second repetition is a “during”—the “during” is where the 
negative (the before) meets the “identical” (which is the “I” in the during). 
The caesura, a rupture in temporality, happens when the before and the 
during “no longer rhyme.” According to Deleuze, caesurae are productive 
in that they allow for what he would later call a “re-territorialization” 
of the self. S. T. C’s initial inability to bond with his own newborn son 
Hartley is a moment of caesura. While no doubt harrowing and pain- 
ful, it is also productive insofar as he experiences the strangeness of the 
interruption—its ambiguous signification—for a full two hours—before, 
that is, he sentimentalizes the child at the mother’s breast. Sara Coleridge, 
on the other hand, perhaps due to her illness, remains at the same bodily 
level with the children, that is, within the caesura, in entry after entry 
of the diary, off and on, for years. While she experiences her children as 
others, sometimes even threatening others, she writes of them as indistinct 
from herself. Her own subjectivity gets rewritten from the ground up, so 
to speak, in this text. To borrow from Luce Irigaray, the children return 
her to the “zero” of her body.*® While this return is not a retreat—she 
never ceases to care deeply for and love her children—there is nonetheless 
a strange medial flux that she maintains throughout many of her other 
texts of this period: poems, letters, diaries, and criticism. In her journal 
entries, essays, and poems we witness Coleridge’s attempts to slow time, 
to arrest or reverse it. She imagines death. She encounters death. These 
real and virtual encounters and imaginings are themselves handled at a 
discursive remove that at times may seem cold, classically Victorian. Yet 
I argue that this ambivalence and distance, when placed in a larger con- 
text, should not be read as chill at all—it is rather warm, potentially eth- 
ical, and intensely engaged. 


Mapping these psychic ambivalences and interruptions makes visible four 
related problems, which I address in four interrelated sections. I say that 
the sections are interrelated not only because they connect thematically, but 
also because they articulate a pattern of emergence. Each section tells a part 
of the story of Coleridge’s merging and ultimate emergence—by merging, 
I mean a sense of undifferentiated or mutable subject boundaries, specif- 
ically the kind of confusion that occurs when self and object are fused.?? 
Emergence I define as simply the other end of this process, an untangling, 
as it were, a moment of regeneration, although perhaps neither pole is ever 
absolute or pure. 

The first section deals with this confusion at the level of address. To 
whom is the poem/journal/essay addressed? This is a twofold problem. It 
is psychological insofar as apostrophe and direct address in Coleridge’s 
poems often seek to correct the past by addressing a doubled or uncertain 
addressee. In this way, yet again, nineteenth-century lyric poetry anticipates 
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psychoanalytic theory, showing us that address can often be a form of 
redress or re-encounter (as in the transference). The second section deals 
with boundaries and distancing. Coleridge needs to find a way to relate 
to her children without remaining identified with them or projecting onto 
them, without feeling subsumed or haunted by her history. Thus, aestheti- 
cally and spiritually, she undertakes the work of finding and maintaining 
a proper distance or interval. She seems to need to be close enough to the 
transforming power of people, thoughts, and beliefs in order that she may 
be affected but not be overpowered: from her father and his methods; from 
the animal nature of her children; from melancholia; and, finally, from her 
own debilitating sense of guilt for needing to practice this psychological and 
physical distancing in the first place. 

The parent-child relation, especially the mother-child relation, itself 
heightens and makes problematic the issues of boundaries and distance. 
Biographers have argued that S. T. C. remained anguished by his inability 
to perform his duties as a parent. Perhaps in order to escape her own sense 
of guilt, Sara Coleridge needs to conceive of her children as separate from 
herself—‘“stars” and “suns” (as I quoted earlier) that have their own paths, 
powers, and, one would imagine, salvation. So it is that the complex twin- 
ning of children, bodies, illnesses, and memory affects not only the content 
of her observations and critiques, but also the generic form those observa- 
tions and critiques assume. 

As we will see, Coleridge’s journal of her children’s early years becomes 
a space for her to constitute herself—as a writer, as a mother, and as part 
of a symbiotic relational system. It begins with a strange mix of indistinct- 
ness and impartiality and even pseudoscientific rigor. Her commitment to 
an inclusive and evenly observed process—motivated perhaps by the sheer 
bodily fact of breastfeeding—means that she includes herself within the cir- 
cle of observation. What results is a disorienting sense of being merged with 
her children. At times, there is no objective distance, except for the minimal 
distance required to make her daily notes. Yet the collapse of that distance 
happens not in the direction of projecting onto her children (as her father 
arguably does), but rather in the direction of feeling her children as animal 
presences, “snatching” at her and draining her of her spiritual and mental 
well-being.*” In spite of her intense devotion to and love of the children, that 
is, her own “medium of partiality,” the simultaneity of her invalidism and 
her children’s infancies results in a painful and, for her, untenable merging, 
at the level of the derationalized body, which is to say, at the level of sheer 
unreason. 

This leads us to the problem of the body, the third section of this chapter. 
Other critics have rightly focused on this issue—especially as it concerns 
maternity in the nineteenth century—from the perspective of gender. I focus 
specifically on the philosophical/psychological/aesthetic consequences of 
making the body a part of, yet somehow exterior to, the self. Insofar as 
feminist criticism has shown how enlightenment philosophy makes women’s 
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bodies identical to all that lies outside the realm of reason, Coleridge’s 
strange ambivalence about her embodiment provides a unique perspective 
from which to document the intense effects of these discourses. Further- 
more, Coleridge’s use of opium—or, more specifically, her concern regarding 
exposing her children to her use of opium—points to an anxiety about the 
mutability of body boundaries in ways that, to my knowledge, has never 
been treated in the criticism. 

The fourth and final problem concerns Coleridge’s psychic and theological 
economy of pleasure and pain, life and death, flesh and spirit. Often framed in 
religious terms, Coleridge argues that it is morally more difficult and, there- 
fore, of greater value to remain engaged in human affairs than it is to retreat 
into spiritual or artistic seclusion. Her theory of “extended asceticism” keeps 
affect at the heart of what it means to be human. Coleridge’s unpublished 
essay on asceticism suggests that the past (regret/loss) and future (death/ 
unknowingness) thoroughly infuse the present to such a degree that, often, 
to remain in the present is painful. And while Coleridge’s moral and religious 
values require precisely such forbearance, her addiction to opium, as well 
as her ambivalence about embodiment, makes it difficult to live up to her 
own creed. Paradoxically, I argue that Coleridge’s failures, self-corrections, 
adjustments, and self-forgiveness are precisely what give her model credence 
and make it tenable as a workable aesthetics as well as an ethical practice. 


3.2 “Foreshaping All Thy Looks and Wiles”: 
The Indeterminate Addressee 


For all of her insistence on the body, unreason, for Coleridge, is often situ- 
ated corporeally in flesh and seems to stimulate an impulse to retreat, either 
into “pure reason” or into deathlike states or fantasies. This is especially so 
in her early life and is clearly at work in several of her poems. In November 
1833, Coleridge lay sick and despairing in her mother’s bed in Hampstead. 
She was pregnant for the third time in as many years. She had been, in her 
own words, waging an unsuccessful “campaign” against morphine addic- 
tion. It was in this state that she dictated to her mother a poem, ostensibly a 
verse epistle to her unborn child. 


My babe unborn, I dream of thee, 
Foreshaping all thy looks and wiles, 
But Heaven’s light may close on me, 
Ere I thy real face can see 

Ere I can watch thy dawning smiles. 


My older children round my heart 
For many a day have been entwined: 
Yet dear to me, e’en now, thou art; 
Fain would I do a Mother’s part 

Ere life and love are both resigned. 
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You will not droop, my precious dears, 
When I am numbered with the dead: 
You ne’er can know my cares and fears: 
Your eyes will fill with childish tears, 
Which o’er my grave will not be shed. 


When others weep and mourn for me 
That I no longer must be here, 

Ne’er may they quench your childish glee; 
No sadness ever may you see 

To check the laugh of thoughtless cheer. 


But when you gain reflection’s dow’r 

O ne’er thus joyless may you pine! 

Ne’er may you know the anguished hour, 
The sickening fears that overpower 

This crushed but struggling heart of mine. 


In dreams an airy course I take 
And seem my tedious couch to fly: 
Or o’er the bosom of the lake 

Ere to captivity I wake, 

My skimming boat I swiftly ply. 


But nought my waking hours can bless— 
I strive to sweeten Sorrow’s cup; 

‘Tis all in vain, for ne’ertheless 

I find it dregged with bitterness, 

When to my lips I lift it up. 


My griefs are not to be expressed: 
Affection’s voice can charm no more: 
I ne’er shall find a steady rest, 

Till, torn from all I love the best, 

I seek the distant unknown shore. 


Part proleptic love letter in the vein of Anna Barbauld’s “To a Little 
Invisible Being Who is Expected Soon to Become Visible” and part suicide 
note, in fact, only the first two stanzas are addressed exclusively to her 
unborn child—children, it turns out, twins who lived only a few days. The 
next two stanzas seem to be addressed to all of her children, including 
Herbert, then aged three, and Edith, only one. The remaining three stan- 
zas, a meditation on death, appear to be outside the mode of direct address 
altogether. 

The difficulty in ascertaining precisely to whom the poem is addressed is 
further complicated by the fact that it exists in two versions. The first version, 
copied out by Coleridge’s mother, bears the title “Verses by Sara Coleridge in 
Nervous Illness before the Birth of the Twins—November 1833 Hampstead. 
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Copied by her dear mother.” The second version, copied by Sara into her “Red 
Book” of poems, bears the title “Verses Written in Sickness 1833, Before the 
Birth of Berkeley and Florence.”*! Yet in that same book she also addressed 
it: “Sara Coleridge to her Husband, Mother and Children. Written on my 
Mother’s bed, November 7th 1833, Hampstead.” The specificity of this last 
dedication, including in the address her husband and mother, suggests that 
indeed it was written as a presage of death, as a good-bye letter of sorts. The 
fictive revisions are striking. Coleridge, with each new iteration, subtly shifts 
the argument of the poem. The foreshaping she imagines (I read “foreshaping” 
not merely as a dream-state but as dream work—that is, an active act of 
imaginative labor) begins with a dream-vision, a conjuring of the face of her 
unborn child. Yet it quickly extends to a kind of stage-managing or directive 
to her mother and husband. That is, there are two ways to read, “Your eyes 
will fill with childish tears, / Which o’er my grave will not be shed.” Either the 
children should not cry, should not show public emotion, or they should not 
be allowed at the funeral at all. The argument for the second (proscriptive) 
reading is strengthened by the weight of the meter of stanzas four and five: 
“Ne’er may they quench your childish glee” and “Ne’er may you know the 
anguished hour.” The triple meter and trochaic inversion (“Ne’er may they 
quench”) that open the lines are unique in the poem and emphasize the force 
of the dictate.** Furthermore, Coleridge amended these lines when she copied 
them out, changing “Ne’er can you know” to “Ne’er may you know,” making 
an even stronger case for reading them as proscriptive message, an appeal 
from a dying woman to her mother and husband to spare her children the 
suffering that comes with knowledge. 

Coleridge correctively “fore-shapes” her children by imagining herself 
dead, her poem being read, and her wishes as fulfilled—thus effecting a 
sort of reach from beyond the grave. The ambiguity of the addressee seems 
over-determined in this poem; she imagines her death, it seems to me, almost 
as a kind of comfort. Of course, the emendation (can to may) may also have 
been a kind of reverse construction, whereby the poet solves (in retrospect) 
for the difficult fact that she was not to die before her children, but the 
other way around. But this explanation makes little sense if the poem were 
still primarily addressed to Berkeley and Florence, as surely they cannot 
know anything. And that they “may” know makes no sense within this con- 
text either.>> What establishes and guarantees the grounds for knowledge 
is a crucial question for Coleridge, especially as her entire philosophical 
and theological system argues that firsthand knowledge is required for 
salvation.>+ This reading then suggests that the addressees are more likely 
her remaining children, the point being that the reader cannot be certain. 

Reading the poem in this way, as an unstable document precariously 
poised between complete openness (an unabashedly honest letter to 
her children) and emotional decorum or secrecy (a deathbed instruction 
to her husband and mother to protect her soon-to-be motherless children), 
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foregrounds a pattern that recurs throughout Coleridge’s oeuvre—namely, 
a constant alternation between a wish for connection and a need to be 
disconnected. This tendency toward self-exile was something she shared 
with her father. And, of course (according to at least one literary-historical 
narrative), it is a basic tenet of romanticism more generally. Think of 
Shelley’s “Alastor” or Byron at the opening of Book III of Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage, separated from his infant daughter Ada, yearning for connec- 
tion but turning away from the “herd” of humanity. The tension produced 
by this double desire is evident in the final stanza of the poem: “My griefs 
are not to be expressed,” means that her grief is inexpressible—that is, that 
it is too immense or complicated to find expression in language—and that 
it should not be expressed, presumably because its expression would be 
injurious to the children—and, finally, that it will not be expressed because 
having found the other shore, she will have died. As we will see, Coleridge’s 
Christian discipline also requires that such expressions of grief be limited, 
contained within the humility required by forbearance. Of course the grief 
is expressed discursively through the medium of the poem—an expression 
that Coleridge cannot seem to resist. There is an additional suggestion in 
the following line that affection—emotion, pain, complaint—is charming, 
in the archaic sense of that word—literally, that it charms, arrests, or fas- 
tens us. The turn away from life is also, in Coleridge’s system of thought, a 
turn away from reason, figured conventionally and often in her writing as 
“light”: thus, “Heaven’s light may close on me” suggests not only death but 
also loss of reason or madness. It follows then that Coleridge is not merely 
undecided as to whether to connect or disconnect, but also literally trapped 
or fastened between two types of connection—the fascination of life (figured 
as enlightenment reason) and the fascination of death (figured as flesh and a 
fleshly critique of instrumental reason).*° 

This tension between connection and disconnect, binding and unbinding, 
expression and stasis, is not merely sophistical—it is tied inextricably to 
Coleridge’s alignment of nervousness, pain, anxiety, and hysteria with the 
animal nature of the body, whereas reason, spirit, and free will are located 
deep within the mind. In the essay “Nervousness,” Coleridge acknowledges 
a “sensuous part of the mind” that can be affected, but this part generally 
corresponds to mood; the judging part of the mind is left intact.*° It is this 
sensuous part of the mind that is susceptible to “sickening fears that over- 
power” the heart. Coleridge, again like her father, places extreme impor- 
tance on objects actually existing and affecting from “without,” that is, 
outside the self. Spirit, for example, comes from without, addressing itself 
to the judging part of the mind; fear and anxiety also seem capable of intru- 
sion (illness heightens this danger), but address themselves to the mind’s 
sensuous rather than rational nature. Fear, in other words, is not only sick- 
ening (that is, disgusting), but it is also, or can be, an external cause of 
sickness, an infection.? 
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And while Coleridge argues in that same essay that free will is untouched by 
“nervous debility,” there seems, in fact, little agency or will in “Verses Written 
in Sickness” at all. To the extent that there is conscious action in the poem, it 
takes the form of the Tennysonian heroism that closes the final stanza: “I seek 
the distant unknown shore.” Her leaving, in other words, seems the result of a 
resigned choice to quit the bitterness of wakeful existences, yet she stages her- 
self as a victim, again in the vein of Shelley’s “Alastor” or Byron’s “Manfred.” 
The poem’s disappointment makes itself felt in the phrase, “When I no longer 
must be here” (my emphasis). Once again, the true irony, of course, is that it 
is not she who will be gone in a few short days but rather her twin children, 
the ostensible objects of her address. This inversion of child and parent points 
to a confusion that is at the center of Coleridge’s experience of motherhood; 
she cannot seem to easily distinguish where her children stop and she begins: 
consider the construction, “My older children round my heart / For many a 
day have been entwined” (my emphasis). It seems as though the (bodily) feel- 
ing of being the locus of her children’s powerful need—what she herself, sunk 
in her nervousness, called their “greediness”—was suffocating to Coleridge. 
As I have already suggested, her need to differentiate herself from the pull of 
her futurity (i.e., her children) is counterbalanced by a need to differentiate 
herself from specters of the past (most significantly, her father). 

Coleridge’s case in these texts is unique insofar as she feels all of these 
pressures, remembered and imagined, as external, as surface. Even her 
body is included within this circle of externality; it is, in other words, res 
extensa. As Earl Griggs comments, Coleridge believed that it was “[her] ner- 
vous system, not her rational being, [that] was temporarily deranged. As a 
matter of fact, her illness seems to have stimulated her imagination ...”°° 
Indeed, Coleridge speaks of her “nervous debility” as affecting an earthly 
animal subject. It acts on the sensuous mind and is exterior to the self. Like 
the weather to which her sickness is so often compared and related in her 
“Journal of Her Children’s Early Years,” nervousness merely happens. 

Thus, Coleridge could claim that her awareness remained intact and 
untouched by her illness. She grounds this claim in the distinction between 
mania and delirium, the latter corresponding to her state of nervousness.*? 
This hermetic awareness (a kernel of consciousness untouched by psychic 
or physiological disturbance) shares many of the attributes of her father’s 
definition of reflective subjectivity proper: the subject takes itself as an 
object. Furthermore, the comparison between delirium and mania was a 
favorite and famous one for S. T. C.: mania corresponding to imagination 
and delirium to fancy. In the “Biographia Literaria” this distinction is not 
spelled out in much detail. But in an account from Table Talk, S. T. C. makes 
it clear that fancy and imagination could actually tip over into delirium 
and mania if the “checks of the senses and the reason [were to be] with- 
drawn.”*° S. T. Cs long history of psychological and physiological illnesses 
and Sara Coleridge’s invalidism encourage us to read this relation nonmet- 
aphorically. To do so is to engage nineteenth-century natural philosophy on 
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its own terms, in which the body is connected to the mind through the sen- 
sorium, a complicated system of related faculties.4! When the link between 
body and mind is severed or damaged, when “reason fails, the animating 
principle which remains in man, the mere life, appears endowed with evil, 
bestial qualities, malice, treachery, ferocity, unmitigable cruelty. ...”47 

Especially in their infancy and perhaps due to Coleridge’s state of ner- 
vousness in which, absent reason, “mere life” also governs, her children 
appear to her as animalistic and unreasoning, an abject reminder of her 
own “damaged” state. The drift of “Verses Written in Sickness,” when read 
against journal entries and contemporary prose fragments, suggests that 
Coleridge’s need to detach herself from her children is indistinguishable 
from her need to detach herself from her own debilitated body. Her places 
of refuge (like her father’s) are the opposite poles of pure, hermetic reason 
and opium-induced intimations of mortality. Her writing suggests that even 
in the most extreme moments of dissociation, she is desperately searching 
for a reasoning, willing self at the center of her experience. Paradoxically, 
as we will see, she is only able to find that center by openly addressing and 
engaging her unreasoning body and children directly, that is, by turning 
toward rather than away from the problem. 


3.3 “Disordered Machines”: The Indeterminacy of Self 


Begun in 1830 and continued intermittently until 1837, Coleridge’s journal 
of her children’s early years documents Herbert’s and Edith’s breastfeeding, 
fevers, teething, and sleeping patterns. Most accounts of the journal treat its 
“obsessive” character as evidence of a strict adherence to the dictates of the 
child-rearing manuals of the day.*? Typically, Elizabeth Gaskell’s journal of 
her daughter’s infancy is read along similar lines. Yet Mudge notices that, at 
a certain point, Coleridge’s detailed attention to her children’s health seems 
to shift so as to incorporate more and more reports of her own nervous 
disorder. For Mudge, there seems to be a tipping point in the journal, after 
which it “becomes devoted almost wholly to her own [health].”*4 

Yet it is also possible to read the journal differently, that is, as it is labeled 
in her archive (by the looks of the handwriting, written by her daughter 
Edith), as the “Private Journal of S. C. in Married Time.”* Read in this way, 
as a hybrid genre without a set agenda, Coleridge does not merely insert 
herself into the narrative of her children’s early years. Rather, the children 
appear as an inseparable part of an unfolding sequence, an ongoing nota- 
tion of the workings and malfunctions of bodily machines—“disordered 
machines” being Coleridge’s own term for bodies under distress. If we read 
this indeterminacy, this constant circuit of projection and internalization, as 
related if not intrinsic to romantic lyric consciousness (“but what if all of ani- 
mated nature be / but organic harps diversely framed ...” her father famously 
mused), then the journal becomes, as S. T. C.’s letters and notebooks were, 
part of an inclusive poetics, what Sara Coleridge calls a “social service ... of 
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man to man.”*¢ As in the romantic lyric, places, times, people, thoughts, and 
feelings intersect in the journal; they reverberate and merge until “baby,” 
“child,” and “mother” are less and less distinct and separate categories. 

This generic ambiguity reflects Coleridge’s own conception of her illness. 
She uses infancy as an analogue for invalidism, in which new states of bodily 
being must be learned, attained through a process of orientation, care, and 
slow development that is similar to early childhood. 


[T]he patient’s bodily frame is in a new state, a state of which he has 
not learnt to judge; an infant knows not its strength or its weakness or 
the capabilities of its body in any respect; in some sort a person whose 
nervous system is thoroughly deranged is in the same state ...4” 


Notice that the controlling conceit for the invalid is not healing or even 
“organization,” as the term was used in nineteenth-century natural sciences, 
but rather rebirth.** Coleridge’s word, as we have seen, is “regeneration,” 
imagined as an ongoing process, a constant, and often ineffable state of 
being born. The identification of the invalid and the infant, with its insis- 
tence on “new capacities,” suggests some potential spiritual or philosophi- 
cal gains or compensations for invalidism; the invalid may learn not to be 
“deluded” by sensation in the future.*? Just as the infant must learn to dis- 
tinguish between reality and fantasy, so must the invalid distinguish between 
sensation and reason. 

By erasing or blurring the boundaries between infant and nervous adult, 
Coleridge is then able to reinscribe boundaries between sensation and rea- 
son, between animal, bodily processes, and mental ones. A split happens 
in the nervous subject, dividing her into rational and instinctual aspects. 
But the boundaries between these, too, are also in flux. Or rather, there is 
mutability and reciprocity across them. The mind of the nervous patient, 
or at least one part of the mind, is trapped inside a “process” that the mind 
of the sufferer has “not yet learned to judge.” I say trapped in a process 
rather than a body because, as I indicate earlier, Coleridge, like her father, 
rejects the Cartesian split between mind and body in favor of a continuum in 
which reason and sensation, spirit and matter, are both contained within us. 
The difference that both Coleridges propose between maladies of the mind 
(mania) and those of the body (delirium) creates the space for an internal 
and implicit analogy, in which reason is linked with maturity, and sensation 
with infancy. But even here the typical hierarchies are complicated if not 
overturned. The sufferer’s situation is complicated because he must rely on 
sensation, something unreasoning and therefore inherently untrustworthy, 
made even more so by nervous disorder. The sufferer who is emerging from 
illness still relies on sensation as “his guide first & last, but he has learnt 
to interpret his new sensations more fairly than he did in the beginning. 
But he must never confound a morbid state of sensation with aberration of 
Reason.” 5? The patient, like an infant, moves (progresses) from one bodily 
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“state” to another. In the best-case scenario, the person who “learns” is 
guided by a fixed and reasoning part of her subjectivity so that she may 
shuttle between these bodily states more or less unchanged. In other words, 
reason (the parent) remains in charge, even as sensation (the infant) learns 
and adapts. In a sense then, Coleridge reverses the direction of Freudian 
identification.*! Rather than moving from child to parent, Coleridge’s iden- 
tification (in which reason learns from sensation) moves from parent to 
child. And while all parenting may be said to contain the possibility for the 
recuperation and healing of past trauma, Coleridge’s case seems an intense 
instance of self-parenting.** 

In reading Coleridge’s writing from this period, one might even say that she 
escapes obscure and useless suffering by universalizing it into theory. Not sur- 
prisingly, given her addiction to opium, this same essay, “Nervousness,” con- 
dones taking the drug, but only if all other avenues have been “tried fully & 
fairly.”°? Here, as elsewhere, Coleridge is rigorous and unsparing in her judg- 
ment. It is as though, by obsessively notating and inscribing the minutiae of 
the body in her journal, she hopes to “learn” to judge her new bodily state as 
well as her children’s. On this reading, she is attempting to “read” her own and 
her children’s “messages,” material excrescences, which, acting like signifiers, 
turn the body itself into a text. What necessarily take precedent in any such 
hermeneutic are extreme bodily processes, those more likely to signify—feces, 
teething, fevers, rashes, nervousness, sleeplessness, and feeding. 

Granted, Coleridge’s symptoms do overtake the journal for a period. Yet 
even in periods during which she describes her condition as “hysterical,” 
there are always reports of the children and the detritus of their physical/ 
animal natures. In fact, moments of extreme emotional distress (and remem- 
ber that, for Coleridge, extreme emotions, while connected to rationality, 
are separate and on the side of the body) are exceptionally well documented, 
and the important facts of the children’s development are nearly always 
alluded to, even if they do not always receive the same exhaustive documen- 
tation as her own ailments. Two typical entries from 1833 read: 


Feb 1. Last point of Herby’s back tooth ... through. I am very weak 
but not in bad ... spirits. Baby well. Feb 2. Darling [Herbert] well. 
Baby had a good night. I slept very well—appetite good. Spirits mid- 
dling ... general languor greater than ever. 


Mudge’s general claim, a strong and supportable one, is that Coleridge’s 
journal should be read as yet another instance of her feeling hemmed in by 
her limited role as mother and housewife. Yet this picture gets complicated 
when we consider the means by which Coleridge negotiates this difficult pas- 
sage from an ideologically prescribed or received position within the culture 
to a sense of literary and personal autonomy—namely, writing. Although 
she may feel hemmed in, she does not retreat from her children (although, 
as the preceding poem suggests, death does seem at times attractive in this 
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regard), but rather she initially identifies and merges with them, only to sub- 
sequently and slowly write her way into a separate autonomous self. 

In the beginning, Coleridge’s identification with her children is made pos- 
sible, if not determined, by a splitting of the self into an affective/bodily ani- 
mal half and mental/spiritual reasoning half. Her description of her nervous 
debility suggests that she sees herself as hemmed in by the bodily/affective 
side, that is, by her invalidism. Although extreme, Coleridge’s dilemma is a 
universal one. She continually argues for a hybrid structure: every one of us 
is part human animal/part spirit. We need simply to be more rational than 
sensual, if only by slight degrees.°> This hybridism authorizes Coleridge’s 
association of illness with infancy (infants are, after all, the most obvious 
example of human animality) while at the same time it condemns Coleridge 
to a seemingly irresolvable paradox. On the one hand, it is only through her 
regression to a state analogous to infancy and her exhaustive and minute 
recording of those shared states that she is able to begin to overcome her 
illness. On the other hand, her initial collapse into identification with her 
children, her merging, makes it difficult for her to perform her maternal 
duties. As her own mother noticed in a letter, Coleridge often appeared to 
be a distracted and diffuse parent.°° To be fair, this diffusion seems to have 
been isolated to certain aspects of Coleridge’s parenting, or perhaps, in addi- 
tion, isolated to certain particularly difficult times of her illness. In fact, she 
was completely dedicated and attentive to her children in most regards. The 
point is that she seemed to others and herself to have lost a certain foothold 
or foundation from which to parent and to see her situation clearly. And 
while this loss of self, this merging, is painful, emotionally and spiritually, it 
is not until her merging with the children becomes a formal or bodily con- 
cern that she is able to begin to find a way out of her enmeshment. By being 
returned to the caesura of infancy, she is able to occupy a position flexible 
enough to engage with the world without losing herself in the bargain. 


3.4 “Poppies Blooming All Around” 


According to nineteenth- as well as twentieth- and twenty-first-century 
discourses of early childhood development, a feeling of merging, for both 
mother and child, is an essential part of a healthy mother-child bond. 
Marion Milner points to the importance of having a “framed space and 
time and a pliable medium” to which the infant or small child can return, 
in order to feel temporarily a feeling of oneness.°’ And while this merg- 
ing, also made possible by certain aesthetic experiences, is said to be an 
essential component of the child’s development, it is equally important 
for the mother’s well-being to facilitate and tolerate merging. Winnicott 
sees psychological merging for the mother as an “extraordinary condition 
which is almost like an illness, though it is very much a sign of health” 
(my emphasis).°* Early enmeshment between mother and infant is simi- 
larly recognized by nineteenth-century philosophy and psychology to be 
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essential for the later development of sympathy in the child, and thus for 
the political and social well-being of the culture.°? 

The apotheosis of this ideal, as we saw in the previous chapter, is the 
tableau of the baby at the mother’s breast. Above and beyond the medi- 
cal importance placed on breastfeeding in the nineteenth century, it also 
played an important social and cultural role. Coleridge’s generation was 
among the first to embrace the social and psychological value for the child 
of breastfeeding, specifically with its mother, rather than with a wet-nurse.©? 
Undoubtedly, a kind of parental narcissism is inscribed in the fascination 
with the baby—mother dyad. Coleridge herself scans her children for signs of 
her own image. This is what she critiques in her father but also owns in her 
letter to Hartley quoted previously. Yet this pattern of projection and inter- 
nalization takes on special meaning when we consider that breastfeeding 
literally connects the mother and child internally through the medium of her 
milk. This physical reliance of infant on mother complicates conventional 
philosophical accounts in which infancy is seen as a staging ground for inter- 
personal relations or subject development.°! When milk is literally flowing 
from mother to baby (“what a fountain I was” writes Sara Coleridge to her 
husband), there is no outside to the connection. It would be more accurate 
to describe the nursing mother-infant pair as an intrapersonal relation. 

This enmeshment may not always be experienced as pleasurable or even 
desirable by the mother, especially if it obliterates rather than facilitates 
individuation, or if the fullness felt by the child comes at the expense of an 
emptying out of the mother. It is then possible to recognize a protofeminist 
critique whereby a woman is reduced to her role as mother. On that reading 
Coleridge rejects the “archaic ... sense-relation to the mother’s body,” an 
empty ideology, or what Luce Irigaray calls a “regressive emotional behav- 
ior,” simply the flip side of the law of the father.° While Coleridge’s merging 
at some points risks becoming complete immersion, it seems she cannot 
tolerate the stereotypical relation of mother to infant, precisely insofar as 
it is an exclusive “privileging of the maternal over the feminine.”®? For 
Coleridge, the body qua body, often put forward as the space of radical 
heteronomy and difference, when it is defined as exclusively a maternal (i.e., 
mechanistic, sensual) body, indeed seems to be oppressive. Over and against 
this exclusive maternal body, “understanding”—what Kant calls sensuous 
cognition®°4—takes on added significance. It designates the ability to choose. 
In this way understanding presages and forms the ground for Coleridge’s 
concept of extended asceticism, which I introduce and examine toward the 
end of this chapter. 

The understanding can be distorted of course. Opium, for example, 
insofar as it insinuates itself to the point of addiction, occludes reason and 
thwarts the understanding, again defined as the ability to choose. Infancy 
and illness, like opium addiction, operate outside the parameters of reason, and 
ultimately outside the possibility of choice. Yet we would no more judge an 
infant for not possessing reason than we would a sapling because it was 
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not yet a tree. Rather, we reserve judgment for human adults, addicts cer- 
tainly, invalids occasionally. What makes the nursing infant, as opposed to 
the addict, such a powerful and conflicted image is that it represents what is 
most essentially human about us, our vulnerability, even as it shows us at the 
limits of our animality. This animality, as I have stated before, is a problem 
for Coleridge, insofar as bodies, animals, emotion, and nervousness all exist 
on the other side of rationality. Maternal enmeshment with the infant, as 
Winnicott writes earlier, primarily involves an instinctual connection to the 
infant. For Coleridge this means relinquishing her tenacious hold on reason. 
This is doubly risky insofar as this particular form of merging entails the 
becoming-human of the infant while at the same time it suggests a reciprocal 
becoming-animal of the mother. 

Clearly, Coleridge’s abjection includes her nursing children, although, 
as we will see, her reasons for giving up breastfeeding are complicated.®> 
When she stops breastfeeding, earlier with each child than she initially 
had planned, she feels immense guilt over failing in her maternal duties. 
Two years after she stopped breastfeeding she writes a poem that revises 
her choice to stop feeding into a material fact of her infirmity, writing 
that “weakness laid me low / And dried that fount and bade mine eyes 
o’er-flow / With fruitless tears that on thy couch I shed / And wish’d them 
pearls to crown thy precious head.”®* A contemporaneous letter to her 
husband suggests that nothing dried the “fount” of breast milk. Rather, 
she made a difficult choice, one that caused her “eyes” to overflow.®” In 
an imaginary hydraulic displacement (remember her own claim to be a 
fountain for her children), the usefulness of breast milk is exchanged for 
“fruitless” tears. Later in this poem she imagines herself unable to care 
for the children in any fashion. Her one wish is that her children see 
only reflections of beauty in her tears and not her sorrow. The wish is 
paradoxical insofar as she writes these wishes in the form of poems for 
her children. Surely, just as in “Verses Written in Sickness,” they will read 
them when they are older and have the knowledge from which she wishes 
to keep them safe.°* 

This double wish (to be known and unknown, to be separate and 
enmeshed) is crucial to understanding her sense of alienation, especially 
from her children. As her most well known shorter lyric “Poppies” suggests, 
her children, in their innocence (which is now made identical to their igno- 
rance), cannot know her unhappiness or ill health—a knowledge, in this 
case, indexed by poppy flowers. 


The Poppies blooming all around 

My Herbert loves to see; 

Some pearly white, some dark as night, 
Some red as cramasie: 


He loves their colours fresh and fine, 
As fair as fair may be; 
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But little does my darling know 
How good they are to me. 


He views their clust’ring petals gay, 
And shakes their nut-brown seeds; 
But they to him are nothing more 
Than other brilliant weeds. 


O! how shouldst thou, with beaming brow, 
With eye and cheek so bright, 

Know aught of that gay blossom’s power, 
Or sorrows of the night? 


When poor Mama long restless lies, 
She drinks the poppy’s juice; 

That liquor soon can close her eyes, 
And slumber soft produce: 


O then my sweet, my happy boy 

Will thank the Poppy-flower, 

Which brings the sleep to dear Mama, 
At midnight’s darksome hour. 


The emphasis is different than in “Verses Written in Sickness.” There, the 
children were capable of the knowledge of her imagined death. That poem, 
tending toward the performative, uses the imperative may they ne’er know. 
But in “Poppies,” Herbert cannot know his mother’s addiction to opium, 
not because of secrecy or edict, but rather because the “sorrows of the 
night” are beyond his happy comprehension. He is, in other words, cate- 
gorically different. His happiness stems from his animal—that is, physical— 
ignorance. Mudge asserts that the “issue is not simply one of knowledge.” 
Rather, he reads in the poem evidence of “maternal self-sacrifice,” which 
“suggests a causal relationship between Herbert’s health and his mother’s 
illness, between his pampered innocence and her misery.”°? This interpreta- 
tion is in keeping with Mudge’s general reading of Coleridge’s ambivalent 
relationship toward domesticity and motherhood. He reads the final stanza, 
in which Herby thanks the poppies for his mother’s sleep, as suggesting 
that he finally “ironic[ally]” understands the “parental price paid” for his 
happiness. 

Yet it is also possible to read the ironic reversal at the end of the poem 
as not primarily an exchange of innocence for knowledge, but rather one in 
which animality is traded for reason. Implicit in that reversal is an exchange 
of features and figurations between mother and infant. Beginning with the 
penultimate stanza, the poem switches subject position. We are no longer 
watching someone looking; rather, now we see from Hebert’s eyes. Herbert’s 
main perceptual mode in the poem is visual. He “loves to see” the flowers 
and views them with eye and cheek so bright. Just as the narrative voice in 
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the poem slides toward an objective third-person perspective (“poor mama 
long restless lies”), the scene of the poem also shifts from outside (garden) 
to in, presumably to Coleridge’s bedroom. I want to suggest that the reversal 
becomes complete when the narrator drinks the “poppy juice,” here associ- 
ated with Herbert (his love, his touch [“he shakes” them], his look). 

The key to this reading, which will be fleshed out in the following 
sections, is Coleridge’s concern in her letters and diary about her own 
administration of opium to Herbert via her breast milk: as she writes 
with some relief in the diary, “It [the opium she took to sleep] answered 
without acting like medicine on him.” In “Poppies” it is almost as though 
he administers the opium to her, in order to bring sleep to “dear mama.” 
She is asleep. In the temporal procession of the poem, he is awake: “O? 
then my sweet my happy boy / Will thank the poppy flow’r / Which 
brings the sleep to dear mama / At midnight’s darksome hour.” In an 
abrupt reversal in which Coleridge is the infant and Herbert the anxious 
parent, Coleridge suckles the flower (opium), which like her breast milk, 
is a metonym for the animal/vegetal aspect of infancy and invalidism. 
Mudge is right in recognizing a relationship between Herbert’s health 
and Coleridge’s illness. Yet I would shift the focus slightly, from resent- 
ment to merging. The merging between mother and child still happens 
in the poem, but it happens differently than in the journal. It is a sec- 
ond-order representation, aestheticized and imagined, rather than merely 
reported. In “The Poppies,” Herbert feeds his mother, much as she had 
done him. Or, in the psychoanalytic logic of fusion, Coleridge imagina- 
tively regresses in order to feed herself. 


3.5 “What a Fountain of Milk I Was” 


Very early in her nursing of Herbert, her first child, Coleridge expresses con- 
cern over the transmission to the baby of something harmful in her breast 
milk. She writes of the baby’s bowel movement’s being “copious” and “dis- 
colored ... owing to my state no doubt” (my emphasis). She reasons that she 
must “wean him sooner than I wished,” even though the “milk is still good and 
abundant,” because he is dissatisfied with breast milk and wants solid food. 
Why she must wean him in that case is unclear—especially since elsewhere 
she acknowledges that there are non-nutritional advantages to breastfeeding, 
such as comfort, pain management (as with teething), and general psycholog- 
ical development. She could, of course, simply supplement the breastfeeding 
with solid food. Yet she writes at about this time of feeling unwell and having 
to take the “clectuary,” which, she reports, “answered well.” Even in 1830, the 
term was archaic and reserved for combinations of poison.”? Mudge reports 
that Coleridge had been using morphine regularly since 1825, and by the 
mid-1830s would have been “addicted.” So it seems fair to assume that is was 
not her “state”—that is, her nervousness or anxiety—that she worried about 
passing on to her children but, rather, her cure. 
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While it is true that Coleridge, and others, worried about how breastfeed- 
ing impacted her fragile health, potentially sapping her already wan inner 
strength, it seems likely from the evidence that she was also worried about 
passing the laudanum and morphine on to her children. Quoting more fully 
from the letter cited previously: “I have a slight cold which may affect him. 
I took morphine with cream and tartar on his account. It answered without 
acting like medicine on him.” Granted, any virus or infection could be harm- 
ful to infants during this period. And yet her logic here is still quite dizzying. 
She must take the morphine to treat the cold, which may affect him. But of 
course the accompanying concern is that the morphine may affect him “like 
medicine.” Not surprisingly, then, she writes next that “he sleeps now from 
20 minutes to eight till 6 or 7 in the morning.” 

These types of notations in the journal, anxiously remarking the sym- 
biotic relationship between baby and mother, are constant throughout. 
Coleridge registers her nervous “spells” in the journal by writing that she 
is “taken.” In many of these accounts, reports of the children follow: “This 
morning I was taken after nearly 5 weeks [presumably 5 weeks without 
any nervous spells]. Baby’s motions were dis-colored on this account.” 7! 
The discoloration of his bowel movements “on account” of her being 
taken must surely be a reference to the opium that she takes in response 
to being taken, a treatment that surely passes via breast milk from mother 
to child.” 

As Marland points out, Coleridge, like other mothers suffering from 
puerperal sickness, was advised to separate herself entirely from the house- 
hold routine and from her children in order to recover. It was such a journey 
“westward,” one that incidentally did nothing to cure her sickness, which 
provided the fortuitous occasion for Herbert to be weaned. 

Edith’s breastfeeding was even more difficult: “My nervous debility and 
other unpleasant symptoms increased so much that I was obliged to think 
seriously of feeding my darling (she now takes milk and oates [sic] with a 
little sugar in it) out of the bottle.” Coleridge seems worried about how not 
nursing will affect Edith, but consoles herself with the fact that the opium 
was not having too negative of an effect: “her bowels are right—though her 
motions are often windy.” Finally, “Edith sucks no more today alas! Since 
the 12th I have been going on very badly. Disordered bile accompanied 
with derangement of the nervous systems is my complaint.”’? When she 
speaks of her concern over Edith, it is difficult to tell whether the concern 
centers on Edith’s adjustment to the bottle or the affects of the morphine 
or on both: 


Not knowing when my confinement will go I resolved yesterday eve- 
ning to give up nursing her—I had begun again to do so three times. 
Missed the third sucking and today she had and will have nothing 
from me. May God protect and help her. I think I have done the best 
for her and perhaps also for myself. ...”4 
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The intensity of her connection with the baby, the comfort and health-giving 
properties that breastfeeding represents—all of these are only replaceable by 
God’s protection and help. She writes to her husband at this time that she 
takes as consolation the fact that Edith had not started teething yet, at which 
point, stopping nursing would have been an even greater loss to the child. Yet 
even two days after weaning, Coleridge is still concerned over what might 
have passed from her to the child: “Yesterday morning baby had another very 
green motion ... I trust it was only the remains of my bile.”” In a strange 
reversal, her own mother (Sarah Fricker Coleridge) was called upon to drain 
the milk from her breasts. Signs of Coleridge’s guilt are clearly evident in a 
note from later that week, which remarks that Edith, although “go[ing] on 
well,” is “greedy in sucking” the bottle and is “scarce satisfied” with it.” 

These concerns are expressed obliquely in a children’s poem, never pub- 
lished, and written at about this time: 


To Baby Edith 


Good morn to Darling Edith 
Whom Nurse so fondly feedith: 
May all she eats 
Be filled with sweets 
And sweet the life she leadeth! 


The Cow must be no rover, 

But she shall feed on clover, 
And cowslips sweet 
Her lip shall meet 

Whose milk for thee runs over. 


Thy bread shall all be wheaten, 
Well soak’d before ‘tis eaten: 
And white as pearl 
For my baby girl: 
The baker must be a neat one. 


The Elves in fire who frisk it, 

Shall ne’er burn baby’s biscuit: 
Nor give it a scorch 
With fiery torch, 

Nor into the ashes whisk it. 


Presumably, this poem is one of the poems excluded from publication in 
Pretty Lessons in Verse for Good Children. She repeats several of the rhymes 
and ideas in the poem “Herbert’s Beverage” from Pretty Lessons ...’’ Purity 
and hygiene are the main concerns of the poem, recurring concerns that 
I read as over-determined in origin. Coleridge, by stopping breastfeeding, 
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relinquishes control over what goes into her daughter. Besides the under- 
standable worry about her daughter’s safety and well-being, there is an added 
element of danger in the poem. I argue that Coleridge’s concern about her own 
becoming-animal on account of her connection to the children gets refracted 
into a concern about her daughter’s becoming-human.’® Will Edith receive 
the requisite comfort and support (that which nursing is supposed to supply) 
from Nurse and Cow and Baker and Elf? Notice that the mother is written 
out of the scene. The recursivity implied by a cow that eats cowslips (we hear 
“cow’s lips” in part because of the “lip” in the following line) points to an 
obsessive doubling evident elsewhere in the poem—primarily in the double, 
triple, and quadruple rhymes. Notice how the dimeter couplets—“And white 
as a pearl / For my baby girl”—are enfolded by the trimeter lines with their 
triple rhymes. Perhaps this doubling is a mimetic inscription of the missing 
mother-child couple. 

To my knowledge, there is only one version of this poem. In the manu- 
script, Coleridge begins with the scratched-out line, “Farewell my dear lit- 
tle Edith” (my emphasis). The change to “Good morn to Darling Edith” is 
striking. What type of farewell is being offered in the first iteration? It is as 
though the bond of enmeshment is so strong that to wean Edith is tanta- 
mount to leaving her. The fantasy of disconnection, of leaving, is similar to 
the fantasy of dying in “Verses Written in Sickness. ...” Yet here, Coleridge 
imagines releasing Edith into a world of increasing strangeness and danger— 
from nurse to cow to baker to elf. The final stanza of the poem revives the 
figure of the spirit in the flame from her father’s “Frost at Midnight.””? But 
unlike the flickering ember, these are not elves half-created by fancy; they 
are ominous figures that threaten to whisk the biscuit into the flames. The 
alliteration in the line “burn baby’s biscuit” makes it almost seem as though 
they could burn the baby and whisk her into the ashes as well. 

At the same time as Coleridge recognizes the therapeutic effects of nurs- 
ing, she also sees her role as the mother to the infants as contributing to her 
nervous condition. In fact, she seems much happier and better suited for 
motherhood once the children are verbal and can be appealed to rationally. 
In the same letter to her husband in which she announces weaning Edith, 
she writes that the “darling Edith has sucked her mama’s strength indeed!— 
for two months what a fountain of milk I was!”®° As though concerned that 
she had imputed to the children the cause of her illness, she quickly follows, 
“But other untowardnesses conspired to weaken me.” Grammatically, it is 
hard to determine whether or not the children are contained with the appel- 
lation “untowardnesses.”*! Either way, the anxiety of passing nervousness 
and/or opium from one generation to the next ironically doubles her own 
situation vis-a-vis her opium addict father. 

In fact, Coleridge engages through much of this period in dual struggle 
to resist over-identification with her children while at the same time resist- 
ing intergenerational identification with her father. It is undoubtedly the 
case that Coleridge felt intensely identified with her father, and experienced 
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the identification at the level of the body as well as the mind: she writes in 
her unfinished autobiography that, “more that any of them [her siblings] I 
inherited that uneasy health of his, which kept us apart.” ®* So it is that she 
must practice vigilance on both fronts. She must free herself from the becom- 
ing-animal that her infant children represent while she works to be free from 
the pull of the past. Each of these identifications is rooted in the body and is 
experienced as self-erasing. Yet in each of these struggles, Coleridge refuses 
a simple dualism. Although she is made extremely uncomfortable by her 
bodily symptoms, she insists upon “affectivity” as a crucial aspect of all 
human existence. As we will see in the next section, the distinction between 
the animality of infantilism/invalidism and human reason is a difference 
worked out by Coleridge in a religious, moral, and aesthetic refusal of con- 
ventional ascetic practice, one that reveals a paradoxical commitment to the 
physical world. 


3.6 “Some Bodies”: Extended Asceticism in Theory 


So far I have been arguing that Coleridge often finds herself trapped 
between two competing yet interrelated modes of being—a rational/spir- 
itual mode, and an animal/bodily one. The first yearns to disconnect and 
flee all things of the body; however, the difficult fact that to flee the sensual 
side of her being means also to abandon her children makes any embrace 
of pure spirit an ambivalent one at best. Pure sensual being, on the other 
hand, is, for Coleridge, not being at all but rather a state of unreason tan- 
tamount to imprisonment inside an insatiable and unknowing body. In a 
religious sense, when this sensual being predominates over reason, sin is 
the inevitable result, a “subserviency to the carnal, finite, and human.” 83 
Slowly, however, Coleridge begins to embrace a middle position. At times 
she calls it knowledge or principle; at other times, as I have already sug- 
gested, following her father’s reading of Kant, she terms it “understanding.” 
The understanding forms a crucial bridge in Coleridge’s thinking between 
these two dichotomous modes of being. In an unpublished essay entitled 
“Thoughts on Asceticism,” Coleridge writes of an asceticism “extended” 
into the world, which can mediate between these positions through the 
activity of writing, witnessing, and abiding—acts that foreground process 
and principle over and against habit, dogma, and the capriciousness (i.e., 
the instantaneity) of the body. It is as though, in a move similar to Kant’s 
revaluation of discourse in “What Is Enlightenment?” writing is extended 
asceticism. 

Opium stands in a strange relation to this type of writing: at once its dou- 
ble and its opposite, insofar as it is often associated in her poetry with a kind 
of imaginative knowing that would seem to exclude the body (the corpus, 
the social) rather than relate it to the spirit.*4 That is, opium takes Coleridge 
out of the world. So, whereas, in the medical discourses of the nineteenth 
century (Thomas Brown, E. Darwin, etc.), nervous debility is located on 
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the side of the body and therefore can be effectively treated with opium, 
for Coleridge, opium is itself connected to what we might call “pure rea- 
son,” a kind of bodiless flight toward interiority and spirit. In a late letter in 
which she is clearly self-critical about her opium use, she claims that the first 
night she takes it she is “wholly sleepless ... but quiet, not turning restlessly 
from side to side. On the next night I sleep heavily, & wake very relaxed 
and comfortable.”*®* This state of which she writes—on the first night—is 
reminiscent of Wordsworth’s claim for the imagination in “Tintern Abbey”: 
when “even the motion of our human blood suspended, we are laid asleep 
in body, and become a living soul.” Coleridge wishes during this period to 
obtain something like pure reason without opium, but feels that her nervous 
illness interferes: “But I aught to confine myself to the discourses of pure 
reason, siccum lumen, which is not of the body, though sadly dependent on 
it at present for the conditions of existence of action.” 86 

This doubled desire—for pure isolative reason (which, after all, is merely 
formal) and engaged (though not enmeshed) social connection—is never 
entirely resolved in Coleridge but rather forms another site of contention for 
body and spirit, extension and retreat. Yet it seems that writing can do what 
opium cannot.” Whereas opium cuts off all ties to sociality, her writing 
connects her with others. Furthermore, writing seems to have a structural 
advantage for Coleridge. It represents the discursive production of knowl- 
edge and understanding. Specifically and paradoxically, the writing that 
Coleridge does in order to map the emotional, psychic, and bodily territory 
of her illness and the children’s infancy saves her from what she experiences 
as the bodily pull of her children. She can merge with them through the 
medium of books and writing (as she does with her father), yet she can also 
emerge in her own right. The hundreds of poems she writes for her children 
are an aspect of this desire to connect. Yet, again like her father, Coleridge 
cannot be satisfied with a merely secular philosophical or aesthetic method, 
but must always theorize in moral and religious terms as well.°* 

“Thoughts on Asceticism” outlines a philosophy that addresses precisely the 
ethical dilemma of one’s relation to the body.*? In that essay, she foregrounds 
the problems of lived experience—that is to say, the problems of bodies, which 
is also the problem of relating to other people. The longer title, “Thoughts on 
Asceticism by a ‘Rationalist, in Search of True Religion, or Rather in Search of 
a True Form of Faith Already Found,” points directly to the emphatic impor- 
tance Coleridge places on the problem of form, where form is defined as both 
rationale and practice. Writing in response to a quote from her friend Aubrey 
De Vere, Coleridge allows that there are “two essentially different kinds of 
Christian excellence.” The first, and the one De Vere aligns himself with, is 
physical asceticism, the typical renouncing of bodily pleasures that we gener- 
ally have come to associate with the term. Coleridge affirms that we must all 
seek Christian perfection, and must, if it is required for salvation, “absolutely 
abandon ... the good things of this life.” She calls this model, the traditional 
one, “formal” asceticism. But, perhaps because of her long history of physical 
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and emotional illness, Coleridge is quick to point out that the “bodies of some 
require more rest and nourishment than others.””° 

This qualification opens up the space for a second kind of Christian excel- 
lence, one that is more nuanced and, arguably, more difficult to practice. It 
involves “extending” into the world, into the social realms; as Coleridge 
writes, it entails “having all things as having them not.” In other words, it 
models an ontology and ethics in which the “prison of the flesh” is always 
operative in our experience. Rather than banished, desire must be acknowl- 
edged and addressed, and this according to the particular abilities of the 
particular individual. 


[Our] carnal nature is subdued to the uttermost when it is kept down 
to the minimum in each particular case that is compatible with the 
continuance of an earthly existence & the corporeal conditions of 
mental sanity. 


Notice the inextricable relationship put forward here between “corporeal 
conditions” and “mental sanity.” The reason that the “extended” asceticism 
is preferable is because, on the one hand, pure asceticism, complete renunci- 
ation, is not possible; it is only pure if it leads to complete abandonment of 
the world—in other words, death (and here we see the stakes for Coleridge 
inasmuch as I have already commented on her deep attraction to this form 
of martyrdom and escape, the death-as-excellence/excellence-as-death 
chiasmus).?! On the other hand, extended asceticism is harder that formal 
asceticism. It requires more of the will. It requires surrendering attachment 
in a way that formal or pure ascetic practice does not: “to hold the good 
things of our present estate with so temperate a hand as never to abuse 
them, ever to be prepared to forego them” is “a more refined and compli- 
cate scheme of asceticism.” Furthermore, she writes, extended asceticism is 
“seldomer carried out” than its formal version. 

It is possible to read this theoretical construction back over Coleridge’s 
difficult period of illness and merging with her children.”* In other words, 
there is a sense in which her aversion to the animal aspects of being (hysteria, 
unreason, etc.) resembles, were it to result in a complete renunciation of the 
body, a formal asceticism. Yet, Coleridge rejects the rejection of the body 
as being “too easy” and, in modern life at least, ethically questionable. She 
argues that the “formal ascetic,” presumably for ethical reasons pertain- 
ing to his duty or responsibility, “cannot leave houses and lands & wife & 
children for his heavenly master’s sake.” It is also not morally superior, and 
I take this to be the crux of Coleridge’s argument, to “decline possession” 
of worldly goods “from the first,” because to let go without knowledge of 
what you are releasing would not be as “salutary & searching an exercise as 
to resign them when once enjoyed.” 

Here I think we can hear an echo of how knowledge of what is lost— 
the fundamental difference in psychoanalytic thought between mourning 
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and melancholia—functions in Coleridge’s thought. In “Mourning and 
Melancholia” Freud suggests that it is not merely that we mourn the loss of 
the other, but also that we cannot know quite what it is for us in the other that 
we have lost.?? Thus we can only truly experience loss once we have “worked 
through” and entered the realm of reason. By redefining this relation Coleridge 
is able to implicitly redefine what it means to be human. Mere reason is insuf- 
ficient. Furthermore, absolute reason is impossible except in theory. While we 
do progress (spiritually, emotionally, personally, professionally), what makes 
our progression meaningful is our ability to recognize and tolerate our losses. 
As we have seen, Coleridge drives this point in many of the poems to her 
children: “little does my darling know”; “Ne’er may you know.” Herbert and 
Edith cannot know the depths of spiritual loss and suffering because they are 
still closer to human animals than to human subjects. Coleridge’s attempts to 
reach and teach them, to inform them of what is lost (to “foreshape” it for 
them or them for it), fall short precisely to the degree that communication 
with infants happens primarily at the level of the body—breastfeeding, hold- 
ing, physical nurturance, etc. Neither can reason reach them directly. Instead, 
she must reach her children from some mediated location, from the realm of 
knowledge or understanding—that is, through the futurity of her writing. For 
Coleridge, “all connection is the work of understanding.” ”* 

To abide in the understanding, to be connected but not enmeshed—these 
are Coleridge’s greatest challenges. Her essay on asceticism reverses conven- 
tional terms in such a way that what we would normally consider the more 
spiritually and physically demanding path—that is, formal asceticism— 
becomes, in a sense, a retreat from bodies, specifically the human-animal 
bodies of other people. And, as a result, formal asceticism short-circuits 
the need for spiritual principles and growth. However, again in a stunning 
reversal, extended asceticism demands “being with” others, extending one- 
self socially and physically into their space, the common space of mother 
and child being only one example. 


A spiritual education must be one of continued effort and strug- 
gling—a contest with our merely human self must be forever going 
on & can only cease to be painful when self is annulled & then the 
contest is over—But the question is whether this strengthening strug- 
gle, this purifying pain, may not go on even more efficaciously & with 
safer and more edifying accompaniments in a soul that has entered 
into human life in its most extended scale ... 


The most extended scale is that of embodiment. For the infant, the soul 
“enters” human life once it is perceived by another and can return that 
recognition. For the Christian, extended asceticism means connections with 
others, and, if we are to follow Coleridge to the next logical step, then con- 
nection with those we love is even more important because those relation- 
ships teach us what it is we must be prepared to renounce.» 
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Thus, when Coleridge must give up breastfeeding, she follows each 
mention in her journal—for Herbert as well as for Edith—with “may God 
protect and keep” them. What makes this interaction so painful is that 
Coleridge knows how beneficial breastfeeding is for Edith, both physically 
and emotionally. Yet she makes a conscious choice, informed by her exten- 
sion into human life. As “Farewell my darling Edith,” the rejected first line of 
“To Baby Edith,” suggests, the sacrifice, if we may call it that, that Coleridge 
makes is so painful as to feel like a kind of death or leave-taking. “Strength- 
ening struggle” then becomes a middle position, a principle. So if the merg- 
ing of breastfeeding is in part interrupted by fears of injuring her children by 
her opium addiction, then to renounce that connectedness is, for Coleridge, 
to enact a struggle. It is an ascetic and Christian act. It insists on recognizing 
the embodiment of spirit (its extension) even as it recognizes the ethereal 
and safe dimensions of formal or pure bodily asceticism. 


3.7 “Edith and the Hairbrush”: Extended Asceticism 
in Practice 


In practice, Coleridge’s version of asceticism responds to the needs and 
wills of other people as well as to the vicissitudes of specific situations. For 
although Coleridge finds a more workable relation to her children through 
language and learning—that is, in and through reason instructed by principle— 
the day-to-day demands of Coleridge’s extended asceticism, the readjust- 
ments necessary when a soul enters into human life in its most extended and 
social scale, require her to constantly renegotiate her relationships, principles, 
and methods. 

This improvisatory ethics also informs her approach to the children’s 
education. She writes to her husband in an undated letter from 1835 that 
Edith, then a mere four years old, would not cooperate in her evening les- 
son.’ She would not say the word “the,” “which she had said a hundred 
times before.” Frustrated, Coleridge gave the child “a rap on her hand with 
the brush handle.” Still, the child “continued in her obstinate mood” and 
would not say the word, although “she sobbed ... hysterically.” Coleridge 
is obviously pained by the exchange. In one sentence, she is unapologetic 
about her stern measures. Yet four lines later, she writes, “I quite sickened 
at the sight of that brush when I came up here again—I think I will throw 
it away.” Adopting a more philosophical tone, she writes that if the pun- 
ishment does not yield results, she must take a “different tack,” a “slow 
method” that makes “no point of her [Edith] saying certain words.” What 
should interest us here is not the harsh discipline, per se, or the subtler shift 
toward a more patient and gentle pedagogy; rather, we should be interested 
in Coleridge’s reasoning, how she allows affect to help her to arrive at her 
decision. (Remember that in “Nervousness” she argues that sensation can 
guide the faculty of reason.) She writes that later that night “Dear Edy” 
came to bid her good night. “She looked perfectly affectionate and sweetly 
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free from all resentment. This makes my tears flow—but they are tears of 
relief and comfort.” The change in tense—“she looked ... this makes”— 
suggests that Coleridge cries when recalling the incident, but not in front of 
Edith. In other words, her feelings center primarily not on what Edith might 
think of her, but rather on her concerns about Edith’s well-being and the 
nature of her moral education.” 

Yet even Coleridge’s relief and comfort are not resting places for her 
principles. To decide permanently on corporal punishment simply because 
it appears to have done no harm to Edith would be to close down or con- 
cretize judgment in an act resembling formal asceticism. Coleridge describes 
such philosophical closure derogatorily in the letter to her husband as 
“a regular routine which [is] never correct[ed] by principle.” In contrast, 
Coleridge’s own extended asceticism responds not merely to outcomes 
but also, and most importantly, to principles. In the case of Edith and the 
hairbrush, the adjustment is so decisive and quick that although Coleridge 
writes the night of the incident that she will try punishing Edith in this 
way for “3 months at least,” the following day she writes her husband that 
she will forgo the punishment, put her trust in “no method of discipline,” 
and that her “whole aim is ... the growth of [the children’s] souls in good- 
ness and holiness.” She accepts that she must put her “faith in no ways 
and means which I have power over,” but rather must trust “the influence 
of good example.” As Griggs comments concerning Coleridge’s theory of 
parenting, “If self-control on the part of adults were lacking, what good ... 
would religious instruction be?”?® 

The principles of a strictly formal asceticism when extended into domestic 
relations would suggest retreat, either from hairbrushes or elocution lessons, 
or both. Yet that is precisely the point: formal asceticism cannot be extended 
to domestic relations. Rule-bound and rigid, it would not be able to change 
and adjust, to manage the difficult and painful corrections and surrenders 
that relationships in a family require. Instead, formal asceticism exists on 
the level of hermetic dogmatism. It does not and cannot enter into human 
life. Put another way, formal asceticism cannot enter into life because it 
denies the body, and therefore denies death. For S. T. C., as well as for Sara 
Coleridge, one cannot have life without the possibility of death: “Stop its 
[the body’s] self-destruction as matter, and you stop its self-reproduction as 
a vital organ.” ?? 

So it is that in a strange reversal, Coleridge ends up with bodies and soul, 
outcomes and principles, engaged in an improvisatory dialectic, never coming 
to rest, but inching forward through what she terms the “indwelling” spirit 
or “Reason,” which paradoxically extends into the lives of other people. 


3.8 “The Book of Mourning” and the Role of Reason 


On the one hand, the domestic turn in Coleridge’s theology, poetics, and phi- 
losophy are part and parcel of what Mudge describes as her “attitudes about 
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Figure 3.1 Front cover of Sara Coleridge’s “Book of Mourning.” (With permission 
of the Harry Ransom Library, University of Texas, Austin.) 


female authorship,” that is, her tendency to defer to her father or others 
when literary accomplishment was to be acknowledged.'°° Yet, paradoxi- 
cally, as we have seen, these deferrals allow for a more deeply engaged eth- 
ics, while also making possible the creation of new genres of writing. Among 
Coleridge’s literary remains are two volumes that bear the title “Book of 
Mourning” (Figure 3.1). 

These “commonplace” books, into which Coleridge copied several poems 
(her own and, as we shall see, others’) as well as remembrances of the 
recently dead, begin with her husband’s death and continue on registering 
the deaths of family members and notable friends through to the end of her 
own life. Of course, mourning seems to imbue all of Coleridge’s writing; 
arguably any of the texts we have looked at in this chapter could easily have 
been included in a volume called the “Book of Mourning.” 

In “Verses Written in Sickness,” Coleridge mourns the loss of her chil- 
dren, not because they would die soon after childbirth (which they did), 
but rather because she believed that she would die and thus would not be 
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present in their lives. More to the point, as I have stressed, neither mother 
nor child would know what it was that had been lost. She would not have 
seen them, except as foreshaped, and they would not have knowledge of 
her suffering. Thus a sort of double mourning takes place, which can easily 
shift into melancholy. Likewise, the journal of her children’s early years, 
recording as it does Coleridge’s daily suffering and sense of loss, could also 
be called a book of mourning precisely because the illogic of its epistemic 
grammar—a confusion, that is, about who or what is the subject and who 
or what is the object. 

The question of confusion or superposition extends to Coleridge’s lit- 
erary afterlife as well: exactly to what genre do these works belong? The 
back cover of volume 1 of “Book of Mourning” is covered with writing and 
design. Written in what looks like a cross between a schoolgirl’s doodling 
and an exercise in free-association are the words “Loss of friends ... death ... 
Grave” and “mourning” (Figure 3.2). 


Figure 3.2 Detail from back cover of Sara Coleridge’s “Book of Mourning.” (With 
permission of the Harry Ransom Library, University of Texas, Austin.) 
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Again, one expects that Coleridge would extensively mourn the death of 
her father here. Instead, we have only a short mention of S. T. Coleridge. 
There are quite a few entries on the death of her husband and mother. Yet 
when Hartley dies, she writes, “but for the children, I should long to go 
too.” This qualification is telling. She does not, as she did earlier in “Verses 
Written in Illness,” imagine some distant shore for which momentarily she 
will sail. Instead, she measures the distance between one desire (to be with 
the dead) and another (to be among the living). Coleridge remains and 
enters into human life by choosing to stay with the children. In the logic 
of extended asceticism, making a knowledgeable choice makes all the dif- 
ference. In other words, we must assume that she knows the pleasure that 
would result from a cessation of suffering, or as she puts it, of “longing to 
go” (notice she does not say she would die “but for the children,” but rather 
that she would “long to go”). Only with this knowledge does her decision 
to remain assume a moral aspect. Mourning acquires an ethical character 
only insofar as it knows what is lost in the object; then and only then can 
one make a conscious choice to enter into human life. This must be done 
over and over again. It is not a system with a priori rules or an absolute for- 
mal structure to be applied: asceticism does not “belong inseparably to any 
system of outward acts.” Rather, these principles, essential to Coleridge’s 
theology, must be considered as part of an ongoing process. 

Coleridge’s “Book of Mourning,” like the concepts of “extended asceti- 
cism” and “regeneration”, reaches across temporal boundaries to address 
past, present, and future aspects of the self.!°! A desire to reach back to one’s 
past, to actively mourn, but, more importantly, to “discern” what has been 
lost is evinced in the final two entries in “The Book of Mourning.” Coleridge 
copies out two poems by her mother, Sarah Coleridge, from before her 
birth. The first was written during the sickness of Berkeley Coleridge, Sara 
Coleridge’s brother who died three years before she was born. The second 
concerns his death at eleven months old. (It is important to recall Coleridge’s 
own poem “Verses Written in Sickness ...,” in which she names one of her 
unborn twins Berkeley, presumably after her deceased brother.) The series 
of associations and connections between these poems is tangled and thick. 
Consider that Sarah (Fricker) Coleridge copied out her daughter’s poem and 
was presumably present at the death of her grandson, named after her own 
beloved Berkeley. After her mother’s death, Sara Coleridge then copies her 
mother’s poems into her own book of mourning, poems in which her mother 
details her suffering over the loss of her (Sara’s) older brother. In her autobi- 
ography, Coleridge writes more about Berkeley, dead before she was born, 
than about any of her other siblings. All the other children, it seems, were 
compared to him. 19? In the “Book of Mourning,” she seems, in fact, uncannily 
like the little girl in Wordsworth’s “We are Seven”—tenaciously numbering 
the dead with the living. 

I am suggesting here that we consider extended asceticism as extending 
in a temporal and spatial sense as well as a figurative one. Like productive 
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mourning, extended asceticism reaches into the immemorial past, but not 
in order to change it (“God’s will be done”); the poems that mourn Berke- 
ley’s loss neither melancholically incorporate their loss nor repudiate it. Both 
poems by Sarah (Fricker) Coleridge insist on letting go of their object (that is, 
of Berkeley), the logic being that if an event truly is God’s will, which is to say, 
if it happens, one must accept the brute fact of its occurrence. Retreating from 
the physical plane, that is, giving oneself over to formal asceticism, saves one 
from the pleasures and pains of attachment. At the risk of belaboring what 
seems obvious, to suffer loss, one must first be attached. This is the logic of 
extended asceticism: “to hold the good things of our present estate with so 
temperate a hand as never to abuse them, ever to be prepared to forego them.” 

Her mother, in “On the Lamentable Sickness of Little Berkeley during his 
Father’s Absence in Germany, 1799,” writes: 


Oh, interpose, kind heaven, thy succors lend! 

Put forth thy hand, my drooping infant save, 

In mercy spare what thou in mercy gave!— 

But if his doom is that of David’s son; 

I from the earth arise, and say thy will be done. (14-18) 


Clearly, Sarah Fricker Coleridge is the poetic equal of neither her husband 
nor her daughter. Yet the lines contain the barest contours of her daughter’s 
extended asceticism, in this case offered for the sake of her dying son. There 
is, of course, an internal echo in this book insofar as the previous chapter 
treated the facts of this infant death from the point of view of S. T. C., the 
father. “Thy will be done,” Coleridge’s own prayer in her journal, now takes 
on an added valence or at least it assumes a longer timeline. Berkeley’s death 
in many ways marked the death of her parents’ marriage, at least insofar 
as her mother seems never to have forgotten her grief or her father his dis- 
placed sense of guilt. The continuation and generation of this loss, its speci- 
ficity, is connoted by these poems’ strange inclusion in Coleridge’s book 
of mourning. 

In the last poem copied out, “On the Death of Little Berkeley Coleridge— 
11 months old,” Sarah Fricker Coleridge transposes something like extended 
asceticism into accusatory wrath: 


Samuel, thy dire for[e]bodings are fulfilled; 

Death’s clay-cold hand our beauteous boy hath chilled. 
Ah, where art thou, unconscious father, where? 

Whilst thy poor Sarah weeps in sad despair?” (13-16) 


Does daughter Sara mourn or scorn her father by including this poem in 
her diary of loss? Does she mourn the brother she never met? her parent’s 
happiness? her own dead children? Does she mourn the past that she did 
not have? In a certain sense, the inclusion of this poem—in many ways, 
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an indictment of her father—in her own book of mourning means letting 
the “unconscious father” go. Yet it is difficult to read these lines without 
imagining Sara Coleridge desiring to speak them herself to S. T. C. at several 
moments of her life: “where art thou, unconscious father?” 

Extended asceticism requires entering not only into human life (spa- 
tially, imaginatively, and temporally), but also into certain conventions 
and genres. As we can see, the genres themselves are changed as part of 
this activity—so, I would argue, are concepts such as “illness,” “faith,” and 
“hope.” Consider Coleridge’s later poem, “For My Father on His Lines 
Called ‘Work Without Hope’”: 


Yet Hope still lives, and oft, to objects fair 
In prospect pointing, bids me still pursue 
My humble tasks:—I list—but backward turn 


Objects for ever lost still struggling to discern. 10 


Clearly, Coleridge’s professional anxiety is still with her. She has no more 
lost it than she has retreated from the full extension of human activity. Her 
tasks are “humble,” and she both lists (that is, catalogues) and lists (that is, 
drifts without purpose). Hope lives. But what she dares to hope for in this 
state is still to be determined. The struggling, of which she so approves, 
speaks of a desire to discern objects. Whereas her merging with her children 
seemed to arrest or seal up time altogether, now, addressing her father and, 
in a sense, emerging—partially, tentatively—from his shadow, time collapses 
objects present with those “for ever lost.” An alternative final line from the 
fair copy of this poem reads “but backward cast / Mine eye still seeks <to 
find> the Future in the Past.” 104 

To find the “future in the past” suggests the hand of God or fate or some 
innate unfolding scheme at work in objects. Yet, unlike her father, Coleridge 
does not put her faith in symbols, which he claimed could mediate between 
the literal and the metaphorical. Instead, she opts for a certain literal mind- 
edness and a commitment to principle as a flexible and contingent process. 
Writing on the “indwelling of spirit,” for example, she insists that God does 
not dwell in us. She knows better than most that our bodies are neither 
eternal nor inhabited by spirit. Further, she argues that “the soul has no 
direct relation to space.” Her evidence for this—and we see again her literal 
mindedness—is that the “souls of the ancient saints” were not possessed of 
“supernatural” sanctity. This would mean that the spirit of God was a mat- 
ter of degree. For Coleridge, God either is or is not, yet God is not a matter 
of degree, any more, she argues, than “being within the house or without the 
house is [a] matter of degree.” !°> She insists upon these egalitarian princi- 
ples in nearly all of her work. The limitations imposed on a person by gen- 
der, by invalidism, or by circumstance of any sort cannot affect that person’s 
divinity. This is the principle that informs Coleridge’s extended asceticism, 
her parenting, her religion, and her poetics. 
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For Coleridge, the work of the body, of the spirit, and of mourning is 
related yet discontinuous, fraught with interruptions, sudden stops and 
starts. The work consists largely in being patient and willing to remain con- 
nected to the world, open to the possibilities of the understanding, until 
“Reason” (for Coleridge, a divine “light” rather than a faculty of the mind) 
ultimately enters in.'°° To read through her letters and journals is to wit- 
ness Coleridge exchanging her own metaphor of “foreshaping” and her 
mother’s characterization of her father’s “foreboding” in favor of a literal 
forbearance—a principle she learned through her illness, through mourn- 
ing, through writing, and through her engagement with her children. This 
waiting is not always easy. For Coleridge, loss is a conscious part of the 
experience of being with others. The loss of a child, a father, a mother, or a 
husband—or even a way of discerning the self—is specific, yet-—when it is 
written (i.e., embodied)—it can be made usable. It can chime, repeat, and 
reverberate with others. A new “state”—of affective being, of anamnesis, of 
extending more fully into human life—can always be learned. 
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This double bind reiterates a basic psychodynamic paradox. Andre Green 
argues that the primary function of the death drive is “unbinding”; yet it is 
possible to imagine the drive facilitating rather a binding to death itself, or 
to escape, or to retreat, The Work of the Negative (London; New York: Free 
Association Books, 1999), 85. 

Mudge and Coleridge, Sara Coleridge, a Victorian Daughter, 203. 

We see this situation (whereby one is infected by powerful emotions) clearly 
demonstrated in Wordsworth’s “Ruined Cottage,” in which Martha’s sole 
remaining infant child catches “from his Mother ... the trick of grief” and dies. 
Griggs, Earl Leslie. Coleridge File; a Biography of Sara Coleridge (London, 
New York, etc.: Oxford University Press, 1940), 116. 

Mudge and Coleridge, Sara Coleridge: A Victorian Daughter, 203. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor. The Table Talk of Samuel Taylor Coleridge (London; 
New York: G. Routledge, 1884), 266. 

See, for example, the first section of Erasmus Darwin’s Zoonomia. Also see 
Ruwe for an account of the importance of the sensorium to Sara Coleridge. 
Coleridge, Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge, vol. 1, 163. 

Steedman, Strange Dislocations, 70. 

Mudge and Coleridge, Sara Coleridge, 56. 

See Dangerous Motherhood for another account of Coleridge’s “puerperal 
insanity,” in which Marland refers to the journal as Coleridge’s “diary,” 80-94. 
The context for the quote is a poem renouncing professionalism and greed: 
“What are professions? Means to gather wealth / At risk of conscience, com- 
fort, calmness, health?—” Coleridge, Collected Poems, 175. 

Mudge and Coleridge, Sara Coleridge, 204. 

On “organization,” see William Lawrence (intensely influential on S. T. C.): 
“Organization means the peculiar composition, which distinguishes living 
bodies ... Thus organization, vital properties, functions, and life are expressions 
related to each other; in which organization is the instrument, vital properties 
the acting power, functioning the mode of action, and life the result,” An Intro- 
duction to Comparative Anatomy and Physiology; Being the Two Introductory 
Lectures Delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons, on the 21st and 25th of 
March, 1816 (London: Callow, 1816), 120, 121; see also Richardson, Alan. 
British Romanticism and the Science of the Mind (Cambridge; New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 2001), 23-29. 

Mudge and Coleridge, Sara Coleridge, 205. 

Ibid., 205. 
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Freud’s most sustained description of identification is in the superego chapter 
of The Ego and the Id (New York: Norton, 1962), 23-30. 

This reading is continuous with Mudge’s thoroughly convincing claim that by 
editing and revising her father’s work, Coleridge would be able to “alleviate 
[her] own nagging doubt about her father’s paternal neglect,” Sara Coleridge, 
101. See also Bollas, C. “On the Relation to the Self as an Object.” Interna- 
tional Journal of Psycho-Analysis 63 (1982): 347-359. 

Mudge and Coleridge, Sara Coleridge, 210. 

Coleridge, Sara. “Diary of Her Children’s Early Years,” HRC. 

As I explore later, Coleridge comes to this philosophy through an intense 
engagement with her father’s writing. Martin Luther’s interest in the body and 
Kant’s epistemology are central to her understanding. From Kant, through her 
father, she gets the notion of a sensual mind and an active understanding. From 
Luther, again through her father, she gets a notion of body and spirit. 

Mudge and Coleridge, Sara Coleridge, 57. 

Milner, “The Role of Illusion in Symbol Formation,” 31. Milner’s essay focuses 
on the relation of the frame to the picture, that is, she focuses on her experience 
as a painter as well as a psychoanalyst. Each person requires a “pliable medium,” 
which, for psychoanalysis, is speech; perhaps for Coleridge, it is writing. 
Winnicott, D. W. The Family and Individual Development (New York: Basic 
Books, 1965), 15. 

See Julie Kipp, Romanticism, Maternity, and the Body Politic; and Sully, James. 
Studies of Childhood (London: Routledge/Thoemmes Press, 1993). 

See Gelpi, Shelley’s Goddess, 3-17; Kipp, Romanticism; Donzelot, The Policing 
of Families. 

“But, if we consider both partners (mother and child) simultaneously, we can 
speak with Ferenczi of mutuality. This mutuality is the biological, the naive 
egoism the psychological aspect. The biological interdependence makes the 
naive egoism psychologically possible. Every disturbance of this interdepen- 
dence calls forth a development beyond the naive egoism,” Balint, Michael. 
Primary Love, and Psycho-Analytic Technique (New York: Liveright Pub. 
Corp., 1953), 120. 

Irigaray, “The Sex Which Is Not One,” 365. 

Ibid., 367. 

Quoting Kant almost exactly, Coleridge, in an explanation of her father’s 
theology, calls understanding “the spontaneity of the representing mind; that 
which puts together the multifarious materials,” “On Rationalism,” 38, 39. 
Coleridge was being advised that too much nursing could contribute to her 
nervous condition. She herself seems uncertain: “I have never got quite strong 
since my confinement. I know not whether nursing keeps me down,” Diary of 
Her Children’s Early Years, HRC; see also her mother’s letter of 10/18/1832: 
“Our poor Sara is reduced to a very sad state of stomach & nerves by over- 
nursing; and her disease, which by the Medical-man is called Puerperal is of 
the most distressing kind Coleridge,” Sara Fricker, and Stephen Potter. Minnow 
among Tritons; Mrs. S. T. Coleridge’s Letters to Thomas Poole, 1799-1834 
(London: Nonesuch Press, 1934), 169, 170. It is much more likely that her 
stomach symptoms were caused by laudanum, as Coleridge well knew: “I long 
for Laudanum but that would be destruction to my stomach,” to husband, 
9/22/1832, HRC. 
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Coleridge, Collected Poems, 87. 

Sept 20, 1832, HRC. 

Edith, in fact, became her editor, just as she had been her father’s. 

Mudge and Coleridge, Sara Coleridge, 66. 

The word is not in the OED, but appears in medical journals, usually referring 
to medieval medical practices. 

June 27, 1832, HRC. 

Marland points out that Coleridge’s “daily preoccupation” with her own bowel 
movements results from constipation as a result of her heavy use of laudanum 
and opium, Marland, Dangerous Motherhood: Insanity and Childbirth in 
Victorian Britain, 88. 

Sept. 20, 1832, HRC; see also Mudge and Coleridge, Sara Coleridge, 56. 

Sept. 30, 1833, HRC. Barbeau claims that Sara stopped breastfeeding because 
of an unexpected pregnancy, Sara Coleridge: Her Life and Thought, 52. 

Sept. 20, 1832, HRC. 

Sept. 24, 1832, HRC. 

“The excellent fluid that comes from the cow / Is better than wine for my 
Herbert just now; ‘Tis whiter than pearls, and as soft as fine silk—/ There’s 
both meat and drink in the nourishing drink,” Coleridge, Sara. Pretty Lessons 
in Verse for Good Children (London: E. Mathews & Marrot Ltd., 1927), 43. 
See “The Boy Who Won’t Lie in His Crib,” in which Herbert is compared to a 
cow, a tiger, a sheep, an elephant, etc., ibid., 35-37. 

Making this connection more explicit (“Frost” to “Baby Edith,” Hartley to 
Edith, SC to STC) reveals how thoroughly and consistently Sara Coleridge 
relives as she revises (and vice versa) images, themes, ideas, and phrases, not 
only from her father’s poems, but also from unpublished poems of her mother’s 
(see following discussion). 

Tuesday, September 21, 1833, HRC. 

The letter also suggests that the “atmosphere,” by which she means the gloomy 
weather, also conspires against her. 

Mudge and Coleridge, Sara Coleridge, 250. 

Coleridge, “On Rationalism,” 19. Coleridge is commenting here on the problems 
of religious rationalism, as she understands it, within the Catholic Church. 
There are two related problems in religious rationalism—both issues of 
extremity—(1) the kind that judges religion in terms of mere “understanding”; 
(2) the kind that operates as though there were no need for understanding 
(i.e., that believes that spiritual life consists primarily in the carrying out of 
sacraments). 

See Andrea Timar’s recent book, in which she deals with opium addiction, and 
argues that, for STC, the “threat” that addiction poses to “the human” can “only 
be prevented and/or remedied ... through the process of cultivation,” A Mod- 
ern Coleridge: Cultivation, Addiction, Habits (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 
2015), 9. I see Timar’s argument as quite consistent with my reading of Sara 
Coleridge, especially insofar as Coleridge’s cultivation of a writing practice 
allows her a degree of agency and hope. 

Reproduced in Mudge; he guesses 1849, Sara Coleridge, 147. 

To husband—13, Nov. 1834, HRC. 

This point seems to me essential. Ruwe, writing about Coleridge’s nervousness, 
associates opium with the sensorium and imagination—she claims all three 
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form an interval that allows Coleridge to “specify an ethical place for opium” 
(2004), 243. While I agree that Coleridge thinks of the imagination as an ethical 
interval or gap, it seems to me that her letters and journal entries disprove 
any claim that Coleridge can “control” her use of laudanum (242). See, for 
example, her letter to her husband (3/19/1833): “[Sunday night] I thought the 
victory over morphine augured a successful end of the campaign.” She writes 
later, on Tuesday morning, “My love, I was again obliged to take morphine 
last night being in a terrible state—,” HRC. Furthermore, her religious writings 
explicitly argue against it, not from a prohibitionist point of view, but rather 
because it eliminates the capacity for the believer to choose. That is, opium, 
insofar as it is used medically or as it allows for a “different form” of reason, is 
fine. Her addiction to it, on other hand, which she herself describes in terms 
of a battle, disallows extended asceticism because it negates choice and is 
simply habitual and formal. See also Timar, A Modern Coleridge, 1-11; for 
the relation of opium to memory, see Paxton, Amanda. “Romantic Flashbacks: 
Coleridge, De Quincey, and Duration.” European Romantic Review 26, no. 5 
(2015), 664—665. 

After the death of her father, and especially after the death of her husband 
(S. T. Cs literary executor), Coleridge began what amounted essentially to a 
rehabilitation project of her father’s work and its significance. According to 
her, contemporary readers of S. T. Coleridge misread him to the extent that 
they failed to recognize the importance of two figures on his thought: Luther 
and Kant. The necessity to ground Kantian epistemology in Christian ethics 
thus becomes in some sense Sara Coleridge’s rasion d’etre as well. 

Coleridge, Sara. “Thoughts on Asceticism by a ‘Rationalist’ in Search of True 
Religion, or Rather in Search of a True Form of Faith Already Found,” n.d., 
HRC. 

This attention to particularity, to the different circumstances, abilities, and chal- 
lenges of each individual, is essential for Coleridge. She writes in “Nervousness” 
that we have a duty to be as cheerful as we “can,” but she recognizes that not 
everyone can be happy all or even most of the time, Mudge and Coleridge, Sara 
Coleridge, 203. 

“... formal asceticism can never be complete in this world,” HRC. 

The Harry Ransom Center manuscript has no date on this essay, but we can 
presume that it dates from the 1840s in that it responds directly to a comment 
by Aubrey de Vere. 

“ .. one feels justified in concluding that a loss of the kind has been experienced 
and may the more readily suppose that the patient too cannot consciously per- 
ceive what it is that he has lost. This indeed might be so even when the patient 
was aware of the loss giving rise to the melancholia, that is, when he knows 
whom he has lost but what it is he has lost in them,” Freud, Mourning and 
Melancholy. In Collected Papers (London: Hogarth Press and the Institute of 
Psycho-analysis, 1953), 155, emphasis original. 

“On Rationalism,” 29. 

Barbeau writes of the importance of suffering in Coleridge’s theology: “The true 
meaning of a fast” for Coleridge was not to deprive the body of nourishment; 
rather, it “involved ‘abstaining from self indulgence for the sake of doing good to 
others ... Contracting our wants into as narrow a compass as possible. ...” Sara 
Coleridge: Her Life and Thought, 175. 
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97. See also Gaskell’s The Early Years of my Daughter Marianne, in which the 
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parents try a similar technique and, like Coleridge, end up crying themselves: 
“... we were trying to teach her [Marianne] her letters, more by way of occu- 
pation of these long winter evenings, than from any anxiety as to her progress 
in learning. She knew all the vowels, but refused to say A. All the others she 
would say, but would not once repeat A after us. We got the slate and drew it for 
her; but she persevered. Meta [the nanny] was asleep, so we were unwilling to 
provoke the violent crying, which generally ensues when she is taken upstairs; 
so William gave her a slap on her hand every time she refused to say it, till at last 
she said it quite pat. Still, Pm sure we were so unhappy that we cried, when she 
was gone to bed. And I don’t know if it was right. If not, pray, dear Marianne, 
forgive us” (31, 32). ... Since then we have not attempted any more lessons till 
she shows some desire to resume them; and I think she is coming round, for she 
delights in getting a book, and saying to herself ‘This is Æ or ‘O; as the case may 
be, &c,” 32. 

Griggs, Coleridge File, 81; see also Mudge and Coleridge, Sara Coleridge, 64. 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor. The Literary Remains: Confessions of an Inquiring 
Spirit (New York: [publisher not identified], 1884), 221. 

Mudge and Coleridge, Sara Coleridge, 10. 

See Gentile, Katie. “Generating Subjectivity through the Creation of Time.” 
Psychoanalytic Psychology 999 (2014) and Cabre, Luis J. Martin. “The Psycho- 
analytic Conception of Trauma in Ferenczi and the Question of Temporality.” 
American Journal of Psychoanalysis 68 (2008): 43-49. 

Sara Coleridge’s unfinished autobiography (dictated to Edith) is full of her 
memories of Berkeley’s image—“Mama used to tell me that as a young infant 
I was not so fine and flourishing as Berkeley who was of a taller make than any 
of her other children ...,” 250. 

Coleridge, Collected Poems, 156. 

Ibid., 226. 

Coleridge, Sara. “Argument on the Meaning of Spiritual Indwelling,” n.d. 
(probably 1840s), HRC. 

Barbeau, Sara Coleridge: Her Life and Thought, 121. 


4 Bodies in Dissolve 


Animal Magnetism and Infancy 


in Shelley 


When two human bodies are situated within each others atmosphere, the 
emanations and atmospherical atoms of each, will be blended together, and 
received into each others pores. 

—George Winter (1801)! 


... distance is not the contrary of this proximity, it is deeply consonant with 
it, it is synonymous with it ... the thickness of flesh between the seer and the 
thing is constitutive for the thing of its visibility as for the seer of his corpo- 
reity; it is not an obstacle between them, it is their means of communication. 

—Maurice Merleau-Ponty? 


The body has then become too unwieldy for that which animates it 
“A Defence of Poetry”? 


In December 1820, Percy Bysshe Shelley underwent mesmeric treatment for 
painful gallstones. A few months later he finished a draft of “A Defence of 
Poetry.” At more or less the same moment he wrote the following poem in 
remembrance of his recently deceased son.* 


My lost William, thou in whom 
Some bright spirit lived, and did 
That decaying robe consume 
Which its lustre faintly hid,— 

Here its ashes find a tomb, 

But beneath this pyramid 

Thou art not—if a thing divine 
Like thee can die, thy funeral shrine 
Is thy mother’s grief and mine? 


Where art thou, my gentle child? 
Let me think thy spirit feeds, 

With its life intense and mild, 

The love of living leaves and weeds 
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Among these tombs and ruins wild; 
Let me think that through low seeds 
Of sweet flowers and sunny grass 
Into their hues and scents may pass 
A portion 


The lyric, usually considered a “fragment” and unpublished in Shelley’s 
lifetime, can easily be read as further evidence of Shelley’s neo-Platonism. 
Most commentators assume that the poem was left unfinished due to the 
poet’s grief. Yet I think it is also possible to read the final line (“Into their 
hues and scents may pass / A portion—”) as finished, or at least to read 
its openness, its diffuseness, as a purposeful refusal of closure and solidity. 
In fact, when the poem was copied over with other poems in the fair-copy 
notebook (in his hand, not, as with the majority of the poems, in Mary 
Shelley’s), the ending appears just as it does in the draft and printed edi- 
tions, as an abrupt ending.’ In the fair-copy notebook Shelley adds a final 
dash nearly the length of the entire line, which Mary Shelley retains when 
she publishes the poem. The effect I argue is to leave the poem, the speaker, 
and the reader suspended in an imaginative space, a space created not only 
by grief, but also by the rhythmically dense and even iambs, as well as the 
almost stifling sensuous description that constitutes the previous lines: “The 
love of living leaves and weeds,” etc. Consider also that the second line of 
the second stanza originally read “dissolved into the living weeds” before 
it was cancelled: 


Where art thou, my gentle child? 
Dissolved inte the tiving-weeds, 


The cancelled line not only abruptly answers the question asked in the pre- 
vious line (“Where art thou, my gentle child”), but had Shelley let it stand, 
it would have unambiguously and prematurely ended the poem. 

The line “Dissolved into the living weeds” suggests that in the rhythmic- 
ity of death and life the corporeality of the (dead) infant has atomistically 
become a part of the (living) nature that surrounds it. On the one hand, 
by cancelling “dissolve,” we appear to reject the world of bodies in order 
to remain in the world of spirit. On the other hand, the spirit that Shelley 
imagines is a “feeding” spirit, consuming and consumed (depending on how 
you read the line) and thus also in some sense capable of dissolving and 
being dissolved. Within this context, spirit and body seem both unthinkable 
one without the other; each seems to call upon the other. Clearly this enve- 
loped and enveloping aspect is at odds with a Platonic reading whereby the 
infant’s essential spirit emerges triumphantly from a world of appearance. 
Furthermore, by thinking the child dissolved into nature, Shelley makes the 
ambiguity of the final line even more striking: is the child a portion of nature, 
or nature a portion of the child, or both?® Here we might stop to consider 
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that, although the child was named for William Godwin, Shelley’s intense 
(positive and negative) identification with Wordsworth is doubled in the 
name of his dead son “William.” In a typical elegiac and Wordsworthian 
way, the poem comforts itself by recalling the cocreative and coextensive 
nature of the infant. The revised line, “let me think ...”—perhaps an uncon- 
scious echo of Wordsworth’s “I must think, do all I can”’—suggests that 
the speaker is merely reassuring himself of the nature of nature, of its good- 
ness, of its porosity as well as its reciprocity. Not only are the two imper- 
atives trochaic inversions (Let me think [11, 15]), which trip up the meter, 
but the idiom Shelley uses is also strange. While “let me think ‘X’” might 
imply “let me not think ‘Y,” in this case it also indicates a barely conscious 
prohibition against thought altogether, against the very self-soothing that it 
hopes to accomplish. In other words, by casting these lines in the imperative 
mood (“let me think”) Shelley implies that some force (surely not the “gen- 
tle child”) is making the thought difficult to think, either because another 
thought is overpowering or because some internal dynamic, some economy 
requires that the thought be kept at bay. Perhaps the intimation of dissolu- 
tion with its uncanny mixing of vegetable life and human spirit, even if can- 
celled, is shocking even to Shelley. What results in any case is intermixture. 

Forest Pyle suggests that at this late point in Shelley’s young life, his the- 
ory of the creative imagination had reached an impasse, and, from roughly 
this moment forward, he began to embrace a more materialist conception 
of the imagination, and consequently of the subject and its relation to its 
environments. Accordingly, a person is an effect rather than a cause; the 
imagination, like “magnetism” and the “wind,” “remains immanent in its 
effects.” 1 It seems to me that death functions much in this way in Shelley’s 
poem for William, as a cause that not only affects its objects (for example, 
the body of the boy), but also is itself somehow affected and changed. It will 
be the argument of this chapter that Shelley increasingly sees infancy as the 
prime example of this interaffective sphere, and the body of the infant as the 
preeminent site of these affecting and affected powers, where the imagina- 
tion, history, and death make and leave their respective marks. 

On the same page of the draft notebook, Shelley begins to draw, as if to 
conjure up the imagined scene of intermixing. It is a small drawing, a doodle 
really, a group of curlicue markings, just to the left of the lines depicting the 
“love of living weeds” and “among these tombs and ruins” (Figure 4.1). 
It appears to be the beginning of a canopy of trees or one of his many cloud 
formations. Either way, it serves to heighten the sense of atomization and 
interconnectedness. 

Nancy Goslee suggests that the partial drawings or doodles in the note- 
books are related to the text primarily in a sense-perceptual or kinetic way.!! 
Yet just as the drawing threatens to blend into the words in the notebook, so 
too, nature feeds on the literal body of the child—recalling Jonson’s “This 
grave partakes the fleshly birth; / Which cover lightly, gentle earth!” —while 
at the same instant the child’s spirit feeds “on” the living weeds. As I say 
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Figure 4.1 Detail from Shelley’s notebook (Huntington notebook 2177). (With 
permission of the Huntington Library, San Marino, California.) 


earlier, it is almost as though Shelley cannot decide on which side the por- 
tion belongs, child or nature, death or life—or, just as likely, they are each a 
portion of the other, a flickering of figure and ground. While we will return 
to the theme of Shelley’s sketching at the end of this chapter, this unfinished 
jotting somehow stands for this indecision and impasse. 

A draft of “To Heaven” precedes the poem in the notebook. This seems 
appropriate, as though the dead child might be apostrophized in either his 
earthly or his heavenly form. In between “To Heaven” and the early draft 
of “To William, I” is a page with only a few lines scratched out, lines seven 
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to nine in the so-called final draft, presumably the first lines of the poem to 
be written: 


Thou art not—if a thing divine 
Like thee can die, thy funeral shrine 
heart 
Is thy mother’s heart and mine? 

grief 


Shelley cancels heart and writes grief below. This also makes sense since the 
fair-copy book retains the word “grief.” But Shelley then rewrites the word 
heart above the cancelled word. It is as though, in a protodeconstructive 
move, he wants both meanings to be operative.!” 

Shelley’s uncompleted cloud or tree, the doubling of “grief” and “heart,” 
as well as the ambiguous ending in the draft manuscript of “To William, 
I,” serve as apt points of entry for this chapter. In what follows I juxtapose 
Shelley’s poetry and poetics, his figurations of infancy and childhood, and 
contemporaneous discourses of animal magnetism. I read these discourses 
as intricately related especially insofar as they each foreground, themati- 
cally and formally, states of bodily dissolve. Music is a constant preoccu- 
pation, in part because Shelley evokes musical terminology so persistently, 
but also because each of these discourses (poetry, infancy, and magnetism) 
relies, in different ways, on complicated analogies to music. Orrin Wang 
writes about the pressure Shelley puts on temporal and spatial categories 
of experience through the “nonconceptual force of lyric’s musicality.” This 
musicality, especially when attenuated as it is in so many of Shelley’s poems 
(sound seeming to subsume semantic sense), tends to complicate clear narra- 
tive progression. 1? I understand “lyric’s musicality” to mean in this case not 
only poetry’s nonsemantic or hypersemantic (rhythmic, tonal, paraverbal) 
elements, but also its alternative forms of logic and communicability. This 
book has argued throughout that at the same time as nineteenth-century 
poetic theories of infancy create openings for new configurations of per- 
sonal and collective history, they also create blocks or problems for narra- 
tives of development and progress. 

This chapter traces a related poetics of dissolve in Shelley, from nervous 
communications, to dissonant intervals, and, finally, to a theory of love. 
As Jerrold Hogle’s canonical study suggests, Shelley offers us a relational 
theory of the imagination.'* Attention to his thinking about infancy opens 
up new possibilities for understanding the constant negotiations that hap- 
pen in Shelley’s work between poem and poet, poet and world, reader and 
text, subject and object, and so on. These concepts and processes, essential 
for readers of Shelley, have important ethical and political implications, not 
just for the study of Shelley and for nineteenth-century poetics more gener- 
ally, but also perhaps for our more daily and mundane moments of inter- 
connectedness and dissolve. 
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Shelley’s interest in animal magnetism has been traced back at least as far as 
1816.'° For the purposes of this chapter, and in order to connect it to other 
romantic poets (Coleridge and Southey, for example) who took an interest 
in its theories, I want quickly to sketch out its beginnings in England. In 1788, 
J. B. De Mainauduc, a disciple of Mesmer, arrived in Bristol, England, and 
began to lecture on the therapeutic and spiritual benefits of animal magne- 
tism. Animal magnetism argues for the existence of a vital fluid that courses 
through our bodies as well as for the “universal” connectedness of all ani- 
mate and inanimate objects. According to contemporary accounts, De 
Mainauduc also began to magnetize patients, and to “cure” a great many 
of them. Although controversial, one of the earliest and most complete 
accounts of magnetism in England is written by George Winter (1801).!° 
The line from Winter to Shelley is direct and easily documented. It runs 
through Robert Southey, who, in his “Letters from England,” appropriated 
huge portions of Winter’s text without attribution. Dawson and Leask con- 
vincingly argue that Shelley was familiar with Southey’s text and therefore 
had a working knowledge of magnetism. Dawson claims that Winter’s text 
is “uncomprehending”: it seems equally accurate to say that Winter com- 
prehends certain aspects of magnetic theory more completely or, at least, to 
have privileged some over others, specifically, those aspects that can be made 
to resonate with Priestly’s “rational Christianity.” 

As such, Winter’s text distances itself from the radical political conno- 
tations associated with continental discourses of magnetism and includes 
religious aphorisms that would not have been out of sync with Unitarian 
theology of the period.!’ There is no real mention of tubs of water as con- 
ductors or of people being magnetized in groups as there are in the French 
and German accounts.!* Rather, Winter’s text elides descriptions of som- 
nambulism and crises and focuses instead on the interrelatedness of bodies. 


All animate and inanimate beings are attached to each other by similar 
atoms in their respective forms, and all these attachments are formed 
by atmospherical conductors or nerves. 


Winter goes on to describe the human body as: 


composed of pipes and pores, beyond conception, and formed of 
particles, between which, the most minute, and extensive porosity is 
admitted; through which the passage of atoms and fluids of various 
denominations, circulate in every direction.!? 


Not only, says Winter, are we porous to our environments, we are literally 
permeable to each other. This permeability is further theorized in spatial 
terms. M. Caullet de Veaumore, in a text on Mesmer’s aphorisms, writes 
that it is better to “almost” touch (i.e., “at a small distance”): “The contact 
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at a small distance is stronger because there exists an invisible fluid betwixt 
the hand or the conductor and the patient.”?° In other words, just as an 
instrument or a singer may sound better in a room with the proper acous- 
tics, so too is there a precisely mediated and spatially calibrated distance for 
optimum psychic-physiological connectivity, all of which makes the mag- 
netic cure more effective, if not possible in the first place. 

Shelley’s poetics and romantic aesthetics more generally share with 
animal magnetism an insistence on a finely tuned and intensely regulated 
proximity between individuals. This attention to the environment and its 
applicability for certain psychic, emotional, aesthetic, and therapeutic out- 
comes reproduces discourses of early childhood development just becoming 
prominent in the early nineteenth century. Furthermore, the insistence on an 
intimate, prescribed proximity, as well as the whole set of choreographed 
movements that accompany it, looks back to Anglican church rites of bap- 
tism and communion, while at the same time looking forward to the psycho- 
analytic “setting” whereby the analyst sits behind the patient, who, lying 
down on the couch, cannot see the analyst.*! Although psychoanalysis has 
in some sense moved away from classical (Freudian) technique, the practice 
of talking and listening, not to mention calibrating psychic, if not physical, 
distances, remains at its core.”” 

The commitment to listening and being attentive to environments is fun- 
damental to Shelley’s poetics as well as to the practice of magnetism, with a 
specific emphasis given to aural/tactile dimensions rather than merely visual 
ones.”? In this sense, these related practices and forms of life seem consonant 
with a reformed aesthetics, away from Catholic spectacle toward individual 
and felt Protestant experience. The focus in each of these cases, although it is 
relational and horizontal rather than hierarchical, is also always mediated (by 
atmospherical conductors or nerves in magnetic theory, by sound and memory 
in Shelley’s poetics, etc). In this sense, magnetic treatment seems to work along 
the lines of the Kantian sublime.**+ For Kant, although the experience of the 
aesthetic sublime feels immediate and bodily, it is in fact “indirect,” happening 
primarily in the mind. Yet it is made possible by a “relation” between the mind 
and the senses.” In precisely this way, magnetism and psychoanalysis might 
be productively conceived as early and late forms of romantic aesthetics.*° 

Theorists of magnetism in the nineteenth century were well aware of 
the correspondences between their theories and poetic discourse and were 
not shy about exploiting them. Thus we see Colquhoun, in one of the most 
popular midcentury defenses of magnetism, refer directly to Wordsworth’s 
“Tintern Abbey.” He quotes the famous “burthen of mystery” passage so 
important to Keats, suggesting that to be laid “asleep in body and become 
a living mind” is tantamount to suspending “the ordinary functions of the 
animal organization.”*’ That is, the poem’s descriptions of subjective expe- 
rience accurately describe phenomena occurring in both poetic and mag- 
netic practices and—this is important—each is grounded in physiology, in 
the shared fact of our animal organization.”° 
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Similar analogies were made between the performative roles of poet and 
magnetizer, for example, when William Hazlitt mentions the “chaunt” in the 
reading styles of Wordsworth and Coleridge, and the sense in which it casts 
a “spell” on the listener: 


There is a chaunt in the recitation both of Coleridge and Wordsworth, 
which acts as a spell upon the hearer, and disarms the judgment. Perhaps 
they have deceived themselves by making habitual use of this ambigu- 
ous accompaniment.?? 


Hazlitt’s phrasing is arch—“habitual use of this ambiguous accompani- 
ment.” He means that the poet is in a position not merely to impress the 
auditor, but also to unduly influence her. Coleridge himself writes that, like 
the relation between magnetizer and the patient, the auditor of poetry lives 
“for a time within the dilated sphere of [the poet’s] intellectual being.” 3? The 
fact that this statement comes after a reference to “Christabel” is instructive, 
but not because of its representation within the poem of Geraldine’s mes- 
meric gaze, a point that Fredrick Burwick usefully makes, but rather because 
of the poem’s self-conscious and insistent rhythmic patterning—its balladic 
structure.>! Coleridge informs the reader in the preface to “Christabel” that 
its rhythmic “variation,” as well as its balladic regularity, are at all times 
“in correspondence with some transition in the nature of the imagery or 
passion.” 32 

Anne DeLong suggests that we might rethink the subject positions that 
underwrite the mesmerism—poetry comparison. She argues that rather than 
thinking of the poet in the position of the mesmerizer, a la Hazlitt, we 
might think of him or her in the position of the mesmerized. She further 
suggests that this mesmerized poet would “naturally” be coded feminine.*? 
Indeed, women were considered more easily magnetized. Alfred Binet quotes 
the king’s commission on animal magnetism in France, 1784: “Women have, 
as a rule, more mobile nerves; their imagination is more lively and more eas- 
ily excited; it is readily impressed and aroused.” ** Yet if we extend DeLong’s 
gender analogy even further, we arrive finally at the mother—baby dyad as 
the primary figure for the magnetized—magnetizer couple. 

Given the complexity of Shelley’s poetics, which, as we have seen, 
involves reciprocity across constantly shifting and dissolving subject and 
object boundaries, it seems to me that the psychoanalytic theorization of 
the infant-mother pairing allows us a way to think through the relation 
between magnetism and Shelley’s poetics. Classical Freudian theorizations 
or even the object relations school (Klein, Winnicott, etc.) seems perhaps too 
schematized and structured. But there are recent theorists bringing together 
phenomenology and psychoanalytic theory. Consider, for example, Bracha 
Ettinger, Israeli artist and psychoanalyst. Her work builds on Guattari and 
Lacan, but moves in a feminist direction. Thus, her theory of subjectivity is 
based on the womb rather than the phallus. She calls this subjective field 
the matrixical borderspace.*> This intermediate theoretical space is where 
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cultural exchange happens.”® In it partial subjects rather than whole sub- 
jects interact and take turns being “I” or “not-I” for the other. It is not 
an intersubjective field but rather a trans-subjective and sub-subjective one: 
“sub-subjective” because the defenses and boundaries are less fixed and 
rigid; trans-subjective in order to designate the nonhierarchical and yet 
asymmetrical relation between partial subjects. Subjectivity on this model 
would be always in process, never complete, and never reducible to an ori- 
gin or an original—it is always “co-emerging.” >” 

This more fluid and constantly dissolving and emerging mode of relating 
seems completely consonant with Shelley’s poetics. Ettinger’s focus on the 
body and bodies interacting relates also to the role of the body in the com- 
position and reception of the poem. I am suggesting that the chaunt in the 
recitation styles of Coleridge and Wordsworth might be read as encoded 
in the very meter of the poems themselves, and that the spell cast on read- 
ers and poets has this formal, extralinguistic dimension. Prosody, rhythm, 
meter—because they are experienced at the level of the body and are primar- 
ily auditory as opposed to visual, all have the capacity for what Coleridge 
calls “correspondence,” and what Winter terms “the astonishing power of 
sympathy,” and that we might think of as the capacity for dissolve.>* On this 
reading, poem and poet, reader and poem, poet and world are involved 
in a process of constantly shifting and exchanging positions and roles, a 
trans-subjective and sub-subjective experience. Ettinger locates this shifting 
involvement, via a passage from Freud’s ‘Uncanny’ essay, in our fantasies of 
intrauterine existence, that is, in our infant sensations.°” 


4.2 “Our Sensations as Children” 


Shelley himself uses the infant as the exemplar of this trans-subjectivity. In fact, 
in the years this chapter addresses—1820 and 1821—nearly every time 
Shelley wants to ground an important political, social, or aesthetic claim in 
his prose he uses our experience as children and infants as evidence.*” 


Let us recollect our sensations as children. What a distinct and intense 
apprehension had we of the world and of ourselves! Many of the cir- 
cumstances of social life were then important to us which are now no 
longer so ... We less habitually distinguished all that we saw and felt, 
from ourselves. They seemed as it were to constitute one mass. There 
are some persons who, in this respect, are always children ... [they] 
feel as if their nature were dissolved into the surrounding universe, 
or as if the surrounding universe were absorbed into their being ...*! 


Shelley brilliantly uses chiasmus, the poetic trope of intertwining, in order to 
suggest the intertwining of the infant’s dissolution: dissolved / universe || uni- 
verse / absorbed. Here is the same feedback loop of origin and cause that we 
observed in the elegy to William.4* Atmospherical nerves connect us with the 
“surrounding universe,” and it to us. He goes on to suggest that this pattern 
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of chiasmatic dissolution and absorption plays itself out at the level of identity 
and subjectivity. 


The words, I, you, they, are not signs of any actual difference subsist- 
ing between the assemblage of thoughts thus indicated, but are merely 
marks employed to denote the different modifications of the one mind. 


Shelley’s use of the child and childhood is neither accidental nor capricious. 
In the passage cited previously and in his poetry and prose of the period 
more generally, the child functions as a unique and privileged signifier. 

As the previous chapters bear out, Shelley’s claims for the child share 
an affinity with similar claims made by the generation of romantic poets 
immediately preceding him. Wordsworth, for example, claims in the 
Fenwick note to the “Intimations Ode” that in childhood he would com- 
mune “with all that I saw as something not apart from, but inherent 
in, my own immaterial nature.”**+ Similarly, Coleridge claims that the 
poet’s task is to “carry on the feelings of childhood into the powers of 
Manhood.”*> Yet although Shelley begins with definitions and descrip- 
tions left to him by the earlier generation of poets, he then extends them 
into quite other realms. 

Importantly, Shelley anticipates the critique of a nostalgic, sentimental 
view of infancy. In its place, he works to articulate and construct, in per- 
sonal and phenomenological terms, a theory of the imagination as met- 
onymic, paratactic, constantly shifting and inherently social. Whereas the 
Wordsworthian child is connected to itself and to nature, the child in Shelley 
is connected to other people. As he states in “A Defence,” the imagination 
respects the similarities of things, whereas reason respects the differences.*° 
In this “distinct and intense” apprehension of the world the child constantly 
seeks similitude in difference. That is, although the child/poet lives primarily 
in the realm of the imagination, as we have seen, Shelley insists on the social 
ground of the imagination.*” The child, who recognizes that “I, you, [and] 
they ... are merely marks employed to denote the different modifications of 
the one mind,” is exemplary of the combinatory and collectivizing powers 
of the imagination, its creative and destructive powers of articulation and 
construction, not of its autogenesis. 

Neither is Shelley advocating a return to solipsism or an escape from 
personal and political engagement. As Shelley’s “Alastor,” especially its 
anti-Wordsworthian preface, makes clear, he is intensely alive to the dis- 
tinction that Arnold Clough would make later in the century between 
“childlikeness” and “childishness.”** The latter would have been anathema to 
Shelley, an infantile narcissism and political regressivity that he (sometimes) 
associated with the Lake Poets and condemned unambiguously. The ques- 
tion for Shelley and, in some sense for the romantic more generally, is how 
to deploy the figure of the infant without getting caught in its already 
powerful ideological and gravitational pull. 
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To counter this, Shelley suggests that theorizations of infancy can easily 
take two tracks. They can lead toward interconnectedness and social being 
or into superstition and selfishness, what Shelley elsewhere terms “unreflecting 
infancy”: “Selfishness is thus the offspring of ignorance and mistake; it is the 
portion of unreflecting infancy, and savage solitude.” He continues: 


Thus an infant, a savage, and a solitary beast is selfish, because its 
mind is incapable of receiving an accurate intimation of the nature of 
pain as existing in beings resembling itself.4? 


This distinction is extremely important. It is not enough to embrace one’s 
“inner child.” This is bad Wordsworthianism and leads one into the mire 
of “unreflecting infancy.” Reflection for Shelley involves the external as 
well as the internal. Mere internal reflection results in a mechanistic narcis- 
sism. Mere external reflection is chaos and chintz; representation, in and of 
itself, is empty and dead, and the Platonic “music of the spheres” is simply 
a projection of the self into the heavens.*? Consider, for example, the boy 
depicted in Shelley’s “Hymn to Intellectual Beauty,” a poem about which I will 
have more to say in a moment. At the beginning of the poem, the boy seeks 
for “ghosts” and lives in a constant state of excited fear. Intellectual beauty, 
the goal and subject of the poem, answers to the imagination, not rea- 
son. As such, it is encountered outside the self. Yet, as with all creative and 
destructive powers in Shelley’s thought, it collaborates in the self’s continual 
constitution. Therefore, it is only when the shadow of intellectual beauty 
falls on him that the speaker learns to “fear himself [not ghosts], and love 
all human kind.” He learns, in other words, to reflect. 

Despite its pernicious effects, unreflecting infancy in no way parallels orig- 
inal sin. It is better, perhaps, to think of it as an ideology of sameness pro- 
jected backward from the perspective of the adult. Even infancy for Shelley 
can be “habitual,” leading to what Hogle calls “‘mechanically’ forced” 
thought-associations.*! Over and against original sin, Shelley, a deep reader 
of Rousseau, argues that we are born in a state of purity and grace, even of 
natural health. As he writes in “A Vindication of a Natural Diet,” “young 
children evidently prefer pastry, oranges, apples, and other fruit to the flesh 
of animals” until their digestive organs are gradually depraved by the intro- 
duction of meat and alcohol.°* What is true for the individual (personal) 
body is true for the social (political) body as well: 


Man at his creation was endowed with the gift of perpetual youth; 
that is, he was not formed to be a sickly, suffering creature as we 
now see him, but to enjoy health and to sink by slow degrees into the 
bosom of his parent earth without disease or pain.” 


Here we can feel the full force of Shelley’s utopian project. It intervenes at the 
level of the body as well as at the level of sociality and polity. Our responses 
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are innately harmonious, and can be further developed, as he writes in 
“A Defence of Poetry,” through “internal (instinetwat) adjustments.” The 
nature of all of these developments, helpful and harmful, is social. Although 
we are born (as individuals) naturally responsive, it seems that society and 
culture deaden that responsiveness. It is only when we neglect the internal 
and instinctive imperative to harmonize with our community and surround- 
ings, to sound out our environments even if the resulting song more closely 
resembles a caterwaul than a sonata, that we begin to get in trouble. These 
lines from “Episychidion” testify to Shelley’s commitment to a theory of 
sympathetic vibration: 


We—are we not formed, as notes of music are, 

For one another, though dissimilar; 

Such difference without discord, as can make 
Those sweetest sounds, in which all spirits shake 
As trembling leaves in a continuous air? (142-146) 


The initial caesura sets up a pattern of falling, a cadence (“We—are we not 
formed, as notes of music are”), a stopping and starting, to which the ensu- 
ing caesurae and enjambments respond. “Difference without discord” sug- 
gests a utopian harmony, an evolving tonal structure, which is mirrored in a 
semblance of Old English alliterative meter (sweetest sounds / spirits shake). 
The figure of the “trembling leaves,” where the word “leaves” functions as 
a noun and a verb, recalls the doubled nature of a note that is singular yet 
part of a chord. Following this harmonic and marital logic back to “My 
Lost William,” it hardly matters if William Shelley is a portion of nature or 
nature a portion of him. Like the relation of father and son, each sounds and 
is resounded in the other. 


4.3 Refiguring the Lyre 


Music and magnetism are powerful figures for reanimation and anamnesis 
for Shelley because they are experienced and theorized as at once external 
and internal to the self. In this vein and famously, Shelley begins “A Defence 
of Poetry” by revising and extending Coleridge’s analogy of poetic imagina- 
tion and music. In “Eolian Harp,” Coleridge figures spirit as an “intellectual” 
breeze, that is, as an external figure of reason that forms the individual in 
particular and universal ways. The body/mind is an “indolent and passive” 
receptor, across which blows, “plastic and vast,” an intellectual spirit, which 
acts as a rational corrective.°4 

In Coleridge’s formulation the imagination = the body = the harp. 
Opposed to this is its antithesis: reason = the wind = inspiration/agency. 
For both Coleridge and Shelley, the body/mind is responsive, in flux and 
constant motion. The passivity that Coleridge ascribes to it is a moral pas- 
sivity (that is, indolence), not a mark of inactivity.°> For Shelley, on the 
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other hand, the movements of the body/mind are neither good nor bad. 
In fact, Shelley reverses Coleridge’s schema so that reason is on the side of 
this purely instrumental and instinctual body/mind, and the imagination is 
the external and active element, a spiritual and animating force that moves 
across and through us, thus resulting in poetry and song. 

In Shelley, in other words, reason = body = instrument, which opposes 
imagination, wind, and agency. He further grounds and historicizes this pro- 
cess, arguing that poetry is connate with the origin of man, and is—‘“in 
a general sense”—‘“the expression of the imagination.”*® Reason is the 
passive and imagination the active force. Yet, Shelley understands that the 
impetus for creation comes from both internal and external impressions.*” 
In this way, while Shelley locates the so-called origin of poetry as external 
to human reason, and the origin of human communication as always out- 
side the delimited sphere of our intellect, he suggests reciprocity between 
the inside and outside of consciousness. Yet even at this introductory stage 
in Shelley’s thinking, we come to a paradox. Shelley, the atheist, believes 
that the uniquely agential (creative, revolutionary) force (the imagination) is 
external to the human, and, this is potentially the more radical factor; it lies 
outside the realm of reason. 

Since, for nearly every enlightenment philosopher, language is what sepa- 
rates us from the animals, the aspect of unreason that Shelley places at the 
heart of the most original linguistic act (i.e., poetry) suggests that some- 
thing other than reason lies at the core of human difference and subjectivity. 
Rousseau and Herder had similarly claimed poetry as the earliest and most 
foundational speech act. But Shelley goes farther, claiming that the infant is 
the primordial figure for the poet. As such, it bears scrutiny that he initially 
writes and cancels the word “nativeal” (“imagination is ‘nativeal’ with the 
origin of man”), replacing it with “connate.” The apparent neologism of 
nativeal is striking in that it conjures images of infancy and birthing as well 
as aboriginality. It also points forward to Arendt’s theory of natality, touched 
on in my introduction and important to the larger arguments of this book. 

As we have seen, for Shelley, in positive and negative ways, the infant and 
the savage (precursors no doubt to the id) are ideationally linked. Thus human 
infants, poets, animals, and savages are all closely related.’ He goes on to 
write of the musical responsiveness of all sentient bodies—humans certainly 
but animals perhaps—saying that they produce “not melody alone, but har- 
mony, by an internal adjustment of the sounds or motions thus excited to the 
impressions which excite them,” a claim that I will return to shortly. In the 
Bodleian manuscript he uses the word “instinctive” rather than “internal” to 
describe the adjustments.°? I think that this cancellation makes it clearer that, 
for Shelley, ordinary physiological responsiveness happens below the level of 
conscious agency. As Shelley writes, poetry is “not subject to the control of 
the active powers of the mind.”°! And although infancy is not the sole province 
of the imagination, it does seem to delimit or encircle poetic power in a unique 
way, identifying it with a space of compulsive repetition, call and response. 
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A child at play by itself will express its delight by its voice and motions; 
and every inflection of tone and every gesture will bear exact rela- 
tion to a corresponding antitype in the pleasurable impressions which 
awakened it; it will be the reflected image of that impression; and as 
the lyre trembles and sounds after the wind has died away, so the child 
seeks, by prolonging in its voice and motions the duration of the effect, 
to prolong also a consciousness of the cause. 


Notice that Shelley does not say that the child repeats words. Notice also 
that it repeats motions as well as sounds. The child in this scenario is not so 
much prelingual as paraverbal. This distinction is crucial. Shelley does not 
value infancy as an idealized space outside of or prior to language (enfans); 
rather, for Shelley, the infant has not yet lost its connection with and attune- 
ment to modes of communication and aspects of language that are hyper- or 
subsemantic. It is musical, or perhaps it is better to say it is music insofar as 
it connects primarily through sound, which, while communicative, has not 
yet been fully separated into signifier and signified. 

The connection between the poet and music (from the Greek mousa 
for muse) is essential for Shelley, as it is for all poets. And yet Shelley’s 
conception cannot be reduced to the “music of the spheres,” whereby an 
exact and mathematical order in the universe corresponds to an exact and 
reciprocal order in the human. Shelley’s theory of the imagination places 
asymmetry and absence rather than fullness at the heart of human desire. 
Therefore, although Shelley again and again takes up Coleridge’s figure of 
the lyre or the lute as a metaphor for the poet’s receptive and productive 
powers, he does so only to reverse the normative power relations so as 
to radically redefine and relocate power as something no longer hierar- 
chical but always just out of reach.’ Here Shelley borrows a figure from 
Coleridge’s “Nightingale,” a poem that also hinges importantly on the 
figure of the infant: 


A poet is a nightingale, who sits in darkness and sings to cheer its own 
solitude with sweet sounds; his auditors are as men entranced by the 
melody of an unseen musician, who feel that they are moved and soft- 
ened, yet know not whence or why.64 


Shelley initially writes, in a Keatsean manner, that “a poet is a sleeping man 
arrayed in a royal mantle.”® But a sleeping man is in no real relation to any 
actual other. So he cancels this and tries again: 


a poet is as a person-chitd-who-walksthrough nightingale who sits 
in darkness, & sings to delight cheer fH his own solitude with sweet 
notes, & his auditors are as men whe-are unconsciously entranced by 
his the melody of the an unseen (> lutanist bird Se feel that they are 
moved & softened; yet know not why.®° 
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Notice first how Shelley tries on several similes (sleeper, person, child) before 
finally settling on the bird. Notice too how Shelley ideationally and gram- 
matically opposes the poet to the reader in a nearly identical way as he had 
earlier opposed the infant to the sounds that moved and motivated him, 
the so-called “corresponding antitype.” In fact, the poet is rarely mentioned 
in “A Defence” without a corresponding mention of the auditor or reader, 
usually described in some mode or another of responsiveness, and usually 
with some ambiguity as to the source of the inspiring sound. This ambiguity 
is central to grasping Shelley’s poetics. The other we confront in an ethical 
encounter such as the reading of a poem is not easily assimilated into our 
psychic economy. We need each other, Shelley often warily admits. But peo- 
ple are often terrifying—not merely their ethnic, cultural, or religious other- 
ness, but also their needs, desires, demands, and less explicable differences. 


4.4 “Otherwise Than in the Lyre” 


Readers of romanticism are familiar with claims concerning the permeabil- 
ity of subject/object boundaries; readers of Shelley further recognize that 
this porosity forms the basis for his politics. Winter and De Mainauduc’s 
texts make it equally clear that magnetism relies on a related permeability 
between the magnetizer and the patient.°’ For these thinkers, we are inter- 
connected not only with other people, but also with everything, because as 
Spinoza’s ontology suggests, we are composed of the same raw material. 
Here, again, is De Mainauduc: 


The only essential difference between the particles which are employed 
in the formation of bodies, and those which are not, is, that such as are 
moulded into forms, are altered in their qualities by action, re-action, 
and heat; whilst the detached particles freely pass in every direction ...°° 


While every sense—sight, hearing, touch—can mediate these exchanges, 
sound has a specific role in magnetic theory. De Mainauduc, for example, 
describes the process whereby atmospherical nerves (external) and bodily 
nerves are related directly through the medium of sound: 


Sound is the general term for a percussion of the atmosphere, and 
the nerves of Sound are a general division of those from every other 
set of nerves in the universe ... Consequently, what affects that part 
of the nerve which is atmospherical, must also affect that which we 
are accustomed to consider as the nerves of the body. Thus, the atmo- 
spherical nerves of Sound are parts of the auditory nerves, or nerves 
of hearing, in Man.°? 


De Mainauduc offers us a continuous and musical theory of interconnect- 
edness, referring to nerves as “strings of sensibility.” 7”? Winter also suggests 
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that “animate and inanimate beings” are attached via atmospherical con- 
ductors or nerves. As with musical instruments, tension, length, and diame- 
ter have important consequences: 


[P]lace two musical instruments perfectly in unison, one at each end 
of the room, and whatever is struck on one will be reported by the 
other. If the key of A be touched on one instrument, the string of A 
will vibrate on the other; if B be touched on one instrument, the other 
instrument will also vibrate B, and other similar notes only will be 
answered.’! 


We might call this theory of interrelatedness imitative or sympathetic. If A is 
sounded, A answers. If B is sounded, B repeats 

Shelley vacillates between this imitative mode of interconnectedness and 
a more radical, harmonic, and responsive mode. He begins “A Defence” by 
articulating a sympathetic relation, completely consonant with Coleridge’s 
claims in “Eolian Harp.” But as the passage continues Shelley suggests a 
deeper, more complicated and “harmonic” strain: 


But there is a principle within the human being, and perhaps all sen- 
tient beings, which acts otherwise than in the lyre, and produces not 
melody alone, but harmony, by an internal adjustment of the sounds 
or motions thus excited to the impressions which excite them.” 


Abrams famously explores this metaphor in The Mirror and the Lamp. But 
whereas Abrams exposes the philosophical power of music as a trope for the 
romantics, I hope to demonstrate more specifically the responsive and cocre- 
ative dimension in Shelley’s poetics, especially the automatic or “instinctive” 
character of the poet’s responses to external and internal stimuli. 

To adjust and harmonize means: to listen (sound) and respond to a certain 
rhythm (movement); to make oneself vulnerable and responsive; and, finally, 
to unconsciously establish an interval—a spatiotemporal relation. Aside 
from the important notion of harmony, Shelley places insistence on inner 
and outer responsiveness. Shelley holds open the possibility that all sentient 
beings construct harmonies as well as melodies. This reciprocity would seem 
to undo the necessity to establish or locate an original sound or motion. 
Causation is thus undone. It does not matter whether the sound or motion 
bears the name of “wind,” “nature,” “spirit,” “mother,” “lover,” or “God.” 
Nor does it necessarily follow that one thing is “prior” to another. In other 
words, since all sentient beings are interconnected in Shelley’s poetics, a tape 
loop effect occurs in which the concept of an “original” sound or motion 
becomes as unthinkable as it is undecidable. 

In an unpublished section of “A Defence,” to which I return at the end of 
the chapter, Shelley uses the figure of the chain as a way to link, in a spatio- 
temporal manner, one “sound or motion” to the other. The child/poet acts as 
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a harmonizing instrument, altering its song in relation to this other presence, 
which in turn had altered its song, and so on and so on in an endless mis en 
abyme. The draft version of “A Defence” is even more radically democratic 
in this regard: 


And ; Sor? ? 
in atrexaet & determined proportion of sound”? 


Shelley lists the full range of expressive responses—song, speech, nonverbal 
utterance, touch. Following Laplanche, we might term these communica- 
tions “messages.” ’4 Shelley is clear that harmonization (responsiveness) is 
not a mimetic act—if you play a “D” note, my “internal adjustment” (if we 
were in a major key of a Western, well-tempered scale) would call for an “A” 
or an “F#”—not a unison “D.” Yet the proportion and mode (song, speech, 
touch, etc.) of the response are “determined” by an earlier, causal impetus 
(a “determined proportion of sound”). Therefore, the range of communi- 
cative and sensual possibilities (while still maintaining the name of poetry, 
even if not in the “restrictive sense”) would be quite open—touch, song, 
murmuring, affect, speech.’ So leaving aside for a moment the problem of 
Shelley’s transferential style, the problem of determining causation then is 
twofold—not only might we be compelled to respond contrapuntally—that 
is, to produce a harmony—to the earlier impetus, but we might also be 
compelled to respond in an entirely different manner or medium. Thus, we 
get a shifting set of possible responses in Shelley’s harmonic theory, a full 
chromatic spectrum rather than a merely diatonic mode. Here, again, this 
makes the issue of identifying an origin or “key” that much more difficult, a 
matter of genre as well as style. 

So whereas the Platonic “music of the spheres” is primarily a melodic and 
mimetic, the music of infancy, of Shelley’s dissolve, is relational, harmonic, and 
reverberative. As such, much of its force lies beyond the reach of linguistic 
translatability. As Shelley notes in his “Defence,” sound and noise do commu- 
nicate, but they do so more ambiguously and fitfully than so-called prosaic 
speech. Just as Shelley slid away from his initial impulse to use the child as a fig- 
ure for the poet (“a poet is as a persorrechild-whe-walksthrough”) to the more 
conventional figure of the nightingale, here too he seems to slide away from 
claims about the cocreative powers of poetry back toward the imitative or 
determined. In the original draft manuscript of “A Defence,” Shelley writes that 


a-tefinement—&extension-of sentiment; must have {sprung} _been 
propagated trom the-mind of the aucitor-as-cireles-tronr its-eentre; 
coneentrie to its airtheir that vast-cireumferenree; the sentiments of the 
auditors must have been refined & and enlarged by a sympathy with 
such great & lovely emotions ...”° 


The cancelled lines suggest a direct if displaced connection to the past— 
he’s writing of the effect of Homer on his readers—through a kind of 
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temporal or historical vibration: “extension of sentiment ... propagated 
from the mind of the auditor ...” These claims recall both magnetists’ 
claims for a kind of atmospheric connection between patient and mag- 
netizer as well as Coleridge’s claim for the musical/auditory (prosodic) 
power of poetry over its hearers. Following Shelley’s revisions, the next 
line reads in the original manuscript: “refined & and enlarged by a sym- 
pathy with such great & lovely emotions”; the intermediate fair copy 
draft replaces “emotions” with “creations”; the final draft reads, “great 
and lovely impersonations.” On the one hand, we can read this as a slide 
from affectivity to creativity to mere mimesis. On the other, we can think 
along with Shelley about what it might mean to “impersonate,” that is, 
to read “impersonate” closer to the Latin, and still available, definition 
of “incorporate.” 

To respond from the “principle within us” that “acts otherwise than in 
the lyre,” to act in concert or harmony, might mean then to “emote,” to 
“create,” or to “impersonate.” If what one is responding to is “the awful 
shadow of some unseen power,” then indeed what may result are radically 
dissonant and wild (psychic, emotional, and verse) intervals or voicings. 
Consider, for example, stanza one of “Hymn to Intellectual Beauty”: 


The awful shadow of some unseen Power 
Floats though unseen among us; visiting 
This various world with as inconstant wing 
As summer winds that creep from flower to flower; 
Like moonbeams that behind some piny mountain shower, 
It visits with inconstant glance 
Each human heart and countenance; 
Like hues and harmonies of evening, 
Like clouds in starlight widely spread, 
Like memory of music fled, 
Like aught that for its grace may be 
Dear, and yet dearer for its mystery. 


The poem is organized around a tension between what is seen and what is 
not. This tension is doubled in the form of the poem, which, although the 
rhyme scheme stays consistent throughout, sets up metrical expectations 
that Shelley explodes at strategic places in the verse. The reader is immedi- 
ately thrust into an alternation between solidity and weightlessness, or, as 
I suggest in the next section, “suspension.” “Unseen” is repeated in the sec- 
ond line in order to reinforce the materiality of the power and its shadow— 
only something with mass can “float.” But the repetition also creates a 
vertigo in the reader, not merely because of the uncanniness of the echo, 
but also because the late caesura in line two (“visiting”) creates a “floating” 
feeling, in part because of the interruption of the line and also because the 
line ends on a double feminine rhyme (visiting = X ——). Deepening the sense 
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of uncanny is the difficult fact that it is very hard to know how to stress 
“unseen”—I read it as a spondee, which makes the line hypermetric; yet 
its second syllable seems to receive a strong stress in line one and a weaker 
one in line two, suggesting that not all forms of invisibility are the same. 
Finally, the uncanny feeling of “unseen” in these first two lines is partly a 
chiasmatic effect. The unseen in the first line refers (obviously) to “power.” 
But the unseen in the second line refers all the way back to “awful shadow.” 
In other words, just when the poem seemed to be floating and ungrounded, 
the figure of chiasmus (Shadow / unseen—unseen / power) crosses, clasps, 
connects and stabilizes the lines. 

The reader clings to this stability given the fact that Shelley sets up an 
unstable, “awful” cadence in the first two lines. Line three wavers a bit 
with a pyrrhic (“with as”). Line four is the first regularly iambic line. The 
creeping and mechanistic repetition of a power moving from “flower” to 
“flower” recalls Shelley’s fragment “To William,” although in that poem it 
is the spirit of the dead boy (again, a figure that I believe we should read as 
embodied and corporeal even in death) that moves through the imagined 
natural scene, mixing death and life. The identical repetition of “flower” 
reinforces the uncanniness even as the poem’s rhythms work to subdue the 
uncanny aspect, reproducing a steady iambic cadence (“creep from flower 
to flower”). The repetition of sliding signifiers (failed similes)—like hues / 
like clouds / like memory / like aught—repeat on the tropological level Shelley’s 
difficulties in naming an origin or source of the power. They would also 
seem to support something deeply traumatic and extralingual: the “inconstant 
glance” of power, mirroring but not repeating the “inconstant wing” of ear- 
lier in the stanza. 

The problem of finding unity in difference informs the form of the 
final line of the stanza as well: “Dear, and yet dearer for its mystery.” This 
is both a formal recognition of difference and sameness in the figure of 
polyptoton (different forms of the same word—dear/dearer), as well as an 
echo of Wordsworth’s turn to his sister at the close of “Tintern Abbey” 
(“More dear, both for themselves and for thy sake!”). Tellingly, most of 
the similes are metrically regular except for “like memory of music fled.” 
The line appears catalectic. The question centers on whether “memory” is 
stressed X - - or X — X: the music of the line pulls for the latter (which is 
more regular); the speech situation (and colloquial speech) pulls for the 
former (which is oddly gapped as Shelley, like Wordsworth before him, 
experimented with the Pindaric ode form—a trimeter line in the mid- 
dle of a verse that swings from pentameter to tetrameter). Of course it 
could also be sounded as a syncope, as “mem-ries.” There is a similar 
uncertainty in “harmonies,” which is two lines up and forms an internal 
rhyme relation with “memory,” and is in an ideational rhyme relationship 
to “music.” The point I am trying to stress is that music structures the 
verse thematically, while it both tempers it (as cadence) and troubles it 
(as metrical ambiguity). 
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4.5 Rhythm, Suspension, Dissolve 


The question Shelley asks himself and us, over and over, is how to find and 
maintain harmony—not just how to respond without becoming politically 
submissive or parroting, but also how to improvise so as to avoid mecha- 
nistic repetition and the deadness of conformity and univocality. In “Essay 
on Love,” Shelley’s basic need for reciprocity is expressed as the desire that 
“another’s nerves should vibrate to our own.””’ Shelly Trower has pointed 
out how romantic era poetic discourse appropriated language of vibration 
and association in order to imagine “a sonorous model for the self.”’* As we 
have seen, in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, a language 
of vibratory responsiveness emerged not only from scientific texts, but also 
from texts on aesthetics. The interplay between these discourses is evident 
in a late eighteenth-century text on acoustic theory by Matthew Young. In a 
section called “sympathetic vibrations” he writes: 


Let ... two strings AB, CD be of equal diameter, length, and tension; 
and let one of them AB be struck, so as to produce a forcible tone; the 
other CD will be so agitated by the pulses of the air, as to produce a 
tone; which consequently will be in unison with the former.’? 


The pulses of the air, like the “hues and harmonies” in Shelley’s “Hymn 
to Intellectual Beauty,” act as mediating agents. They constitute, as it 
were, the “unseen power” of sound. Yet notice that the strings need to 
be identical in order to produce this unison effect, “of equal diameter, 
length, and tension.” Shelley similarly argues in “Essay on Love” that 
“there is something within us which, from the instant that we live, more 
and more thirsts after its likeness.”°° Later in his essay, Young anticipates 
Shelley’s claims in “A Defence,” noting that when the strings are of dif- 
ferent diameter, length, or tension there is still a responsive tone created 
on the “quiescent” instrument, but the sound produced is a (dissonant or 
consonant) harmony.*! 

Although Shelley seems deeply ambivalent about difference, he does 
provide us with a model of two instruments, rather than, as in Coleridge, 
only one. In “Essay on Love,” alongside his claims that we thirst after our 
own likeness, Shelley writes that we desire our “anti-type,” someone “with 
a frame whose nerves, like the chords of two exquisite lyres, strung to the 
accompaniment of one delightful voice, vibrate with the vibrations of our 
own.” This ambivalence—desiring both sameness and difference, comfort 
and risk, even life and death—is mirrored in the lines from “The Triumph 
of Life,” “as one between desire and shame / suspended ...” Suspension, a 
concept crucial to Paul de Man’s reading of Shelley’s disfigurement, holds 
us aloft as if mesmerized. Anne McCarthy, developing Jacques Derrida’s 
concept of suspension, calls it a “practice of awareness.” $ She elsewhere 
connects suspension to Kantian aesthetics and Coleridge’s suspension of 
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disbelief, finally, in the same essay, connecting it as well to the “charming” 
suspension of the infant in Coleridge’s “Nightingale.” 83 

Suspension also suggests musical figuration. A suspended chord is a 
hybrid, a bridge between two chords, usually meant to resolve to the tonic. 
To move between the two chords requires the ability to tolerate suspen- 
sion and dissonance. It requires a kind of rhythm. Rhythm, from the Greek 
rhythmos, to measure but also to flow, is a founding principle of animal 
magnetism—namely, that the free flow of energy throughout the body sim- 
ply is health. As de Mainauduc writes, “solidity is action destroyed ... solid- 
ity prevented is animal life.”*4 Similarly, Shelley makes rhythm the basis for 
a healthy life and society. 

Shelley’s desire for “difference without discord” (dis-chord) in 
“Episychidion” revises Coleridge’s famous passage in “Eolian Harp” (“But 
what if all of animated nature be / but organic harps diversely framed”) 
so that the mind of God (the “intellectual breeze”) is no longer needed. Or 
perhaps it is better to say that Shelley makes God synonymous with the 
“we” that begins my quotation (“We—are we not formed, as notes of music 
are,”—not a unity as it is in Coleridge, but rather a multiplicity, “spirits” in 
the plural, connected in “continuous air,” not vertical but horizontal. Just as 
he does at the end of “Mont Blanc,” the pluralist in Shelley reappears. And 
in this sense, despite his ambivalence, homogeny seems at odds with Shelley’s 
musicality. We need each other, are formed for each other, and can only make 
music in response to another’s sound: 


It is as if the lyre could accommodate its chords to the motions of that 
which strikes them, in a determined proportion of sound; even as the 
musician can accommodate his voice to the sound of the lyre.®> 


The draft from the Bodleian notebook is even more illuminating and strange: 


It is as if the lute was endowed with the at-play power of accommodat- 
ing its chords to the guitar of the musician.*° 
motions 


“At play” of course suggests the ludic aspect, the playfulness of the child. Yet 
“at play power” suggests an inherent and instinctive power, an instinctually 
rhythmic tendency in the human. 

As Shelley writes in “An Essay on Christianity,” this at-play-power is 
available to us only to the degree that we remain open to our experience 
and “examine and ... estimate every imagination.” Then, says Shelley, we 
will have seen God. It turns out of course that for Shelley God is the power 
“by which we are surrounded, like the atmosphere in which some motion- 
less lyre is suspended.”*®’ This state of suspension, of being held, which 
children innately experience and poets and philosophers actively seek, is 
freely given like the atmosphere. Yet we need to orient ourselves toward this 
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power: “a being of pure and gentle habits will not fail in every thought, in 
every object of every thought, to be aware of benignant visitings from the 
invisible energies by which he is surrounded.” Through our engagements 
with and openness to the world, we are instinctually open to and engaged 
with others. In this way are we able to be “harmonized by [our] own will to 
so exquisite [a] consentaneity of powers.” 8$ 

Recent conceptualizations of rhythm and suspension in Shelley’s verse 
suggest a connection between philosophical and poetic considerations of 
rhythm and motion. In an essay on Gilles Deleuze and Shelley, for exam- 
ple, Robert Mitchell stages a Deleuzian reading of “Mont Blanc.” Mitchell 
claims that the narrator assumes a state of openness, a kind of “suspended 
animation.” This openness positions the poem to access, on the level of feel- 
ing and form, the nature of power that lies beyond rational cognition. 


It is within this state of suspended animation—that is, a state in which 
the narrator’s faculties of knowing and desiring are placed in abeyance— 
that the specificity and complexity of the faculty of feeling can be best 
revealed. More specifically, it is from this perspective of trance that 
the narrator is able to sense the differentials that connect living beings 
with an embodied external world.®? 


“Differential” is one of Deleuze’s key concepts. As part of his attack on 
representation (for Deleuze, representation—his word for mechanistic 
and melancholic repetition—is always the enemy), Deleuze argues that 
there is a form of sensual connectedness prior to or just below con- 
ceptualization.”” It is on this level that Shelley’s narrator experiences 
the power of Mont Blanc. Not only do Deleuze’s ontology and Shelley’s 
aesthetics rely on figurations of human infancy (for Deleuze this involves 
our “becoming infant”), but they also resonate deeply with many of the 
permutations of mesmeric discourse I have been discussing in this chap- 
ter, once again a bodily and leveling account of experience offsetting the 
conceptual and psychical account.”! 

Shelley’s intuition of interconnectedness cuts across disciplinary and 
period boundaries, and, through the topos of the responsive infant/poet, 
anticipates the psychoanalytic concept of transference, whereby earlier 
conflicts are worked through with the analyst within a precisely cali- 
brated and ritualized setting.” The unique time and space of the poetic 
encounter in Shelley—the breakneck metrics of “Ode to the West Wind” 
or “To a Sky-Lark” combined with the time it takes for the reader to 
unpack the images and concepts, to give just one, primarily phenom- 
enological example—produce for the reader a sense of suspension, 
alienation, and dissociation.?? How else to describe the extreme flicker 
between self-abnegation and externalized destruction of lines such as 
Shelley’s hyperbolic and infantile “Be thou me” in the final canto of “Ode 
to the West Wind” ?°4 
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4.6 “The Great Secret of Morals Is Love” 


So, finally, what is it that connects us and holds us in suspension? Ricardo 
Lombardi, writing about the musical connection between the analyst and 
analysand, writes: 


The advantage of music [as a mode of communication between analyst 
and patient] is that it is equally linked to the world of subjective sensa- 
tion and to that of external reality, since it is part of complex cultural 
system: hence it is an important transitional phenomenon (Winnicott 
1951) that can keep the internal and external worlds connected.”° 


For Shelley, the link “to the world of subjective sensation and to that of 
external reality” makes possible not only an “aesthetic, mediated, and vibra- 
tory dimension” but also an ethical one: 


The great secret of morals is love, or a going out of our own nature 
and an identification of ourselves with the beautiful which exists in 
thought, action or person, not our own.”° 

Our “natural passions,” in other words, are shared, communal passions, 
obtained only through “a going out of our own nature.” Shelley goes on to 
claim: 


A man, to be greatly good, must imagine intensely and comprehen- 
sively; he must put himself in the place of another and of many others; 
the pains and pleasures of his species must become his own.”’ 


The definitional torsion of “greatly good” captures the paradoxical open- 
ing (in order not to be subjected, one must subject oneself to the “other”) 
that Shelley believes is essential for a healthy polis and poetics. Through tre- 
mendous effort, we seek to be connected with the world, suspended in its 
musical flux, rather than to be merely distinguished; through a “great” effort 
to harmonize, to go out of our nature, we strive to be good. Again, I argue 
against a Platonic reading of these lines. Shelley does not say that we should 
strive greatly to achieve the “good” in some abstract, philosophical sense. It is 
rather that we strive simply to be good, not through contemplation but rather 
through openness, rhythmicity, and suspension—processes, that is, of attune- 
ment and interconnectedness: “the good which exists in the relation subsist- 
ing, first between existence and perception and secondly between perception 
and expression.”® Shelley imagines the true and beautiful as that which is 
communed with, communicated by the poet as a “relation borne by percep- 
tion to existence.”?? Theorists of magnetism used similar rhetoric to describe 
their work. Edwin Lee, for example, writing in 1866, claims that magnetism 
creates the possibility for a sympathetic “Community of Sensation.” 100 
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Shelley left the following prose fragment in the same notebook as 
“A Defence,” inferring a chain of poetic inspiration, a community linked 
together by an unseen force: 


For a divine power moves you, as that of the magnet; which not only 
can draw iron rings to itself but can endow them with a similar power 
of attraction to draw other rings, until a long chain of rings is attached 
to each other; and all is attached to the stone itself—Thus a poem, 
being itself divinely inspired, communicates this inspiration to others, 
until a long chain is made, every link of which is the human spirit, & 
the first tinke of which is attached to that of the poet.!°! 


Just as a magnetizer must orient himself or herself toward some higher pur- 
pose in order to affect the magnetic cure, so too must the poet surrender to 
the divine spirits. Thus a certain “thirdness” or overlap between subjects 
appears.!°* The fragment continues to suggest a kind of rational madness 
at the heart of this movement—“as the Corybants dance in being mad; so 
poets being mad make those beautiful poems & possessed with the divinity 
bacchanalize so soon as the[y] arrive at harmony and rhythm”—poetry as a 
form of divine, and musical, possession. 1° 

To say we are possessed means that to some extent we are dispossessed 
of the self. Shelley understood this as a necessary “going out of oneself.” 
And while there is an important difference between madness and creative 
self-negation, perhaps the difference is not as clear-cut as we might wish. 
In a late essay, Shelley writes that “thoughts, or ideas, or notions, call them 
what you will, differ from each other, not in kind but in force.” He goes on 
to suggest that so-called “real or external objects” (italics in original) are no 
different “in kind” than “hallucinations, dreams, and the ideas of madness.” 194 
Shelley argues that we are all caught up in the world, and exist on a spec- 
trum of moral virtue rather than on a ladder. 

To consider the musicality of infancy as politics as well as a theory of 
composition and reception requires that we rethink our romantic relation 
to authority and authorship, as well as to the origin of the subject. Shelley’s 
father-in-law, William Godwin, argued that as subjects we are in a state 
of “perpetual flux.” As such, each of us becomes a portion of the poem, 
but also perhaps a portion of the problem. Sometimes we are politically 
“represented”; at other times, we are present within the polis and the body 
politic, a harmonic and rhythmic force, or as Shelley would have it, a tem- 
pestuous bursting through. We are not one or the other of these options. 
We are both. On the same notebook page as one draft of the poem addressed 
to William but turned upside down, Shelley scribbled the following lines. 


Originality does not consist 
In-words-& names, or-stories 
or combinations of metre & 
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language different from those 
which have gone before, it 

does not consist only in avoid[ing] 
a resemblance. !9° 


A complicated statement on our relation to the future and the past, this 
fragment suggests an improvisational poetics, one that does not merely 
reproduce or shy away from the possibility of contingent, accidental, or 
strategic resemblance. It imagines us loosely linked together, responding like 
the infant at the opening of Shelley’s “A Defence” for pleasure and in order 
to retain some “consciousness of the cause” of pleasure. Thus, originality 
may itself be a kind of suspension. Like the magnetizer and her patient, like 
the poet and his reader, like little William in the old Protestant graveyard in 
Rome, perhaps even like Shelley himself, we are caught between our longing 
for resemblance and our desire to avoid it, destined to become a portion of 
that on which our spirit feeds. 
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5 Stillborn Poetics and 
Tennyson’s Songs 


For the artistic individual has lived in art-creation instead of actual life, letting 
his work live or die on its own account, and has never wholly surrendered 
himself to life. In place of his own self the artist puts his objectified ego into his 
work, but though he does not save his subjective mortal ego from death, he yet 
withdraws himself from real life. 

—Otto Rank! 

I have become a name.” 

—Tennyson 


In Chapter 3 we saw how Sara Coleridge immersed herself in a world of 
infancy, a holding environment, in order to help her to emerge from a deep 
depression. This process, which necessitated new modes of observation and 
thought and thus new genres of writing, allowed her first imaginatively to 
merge with and then to separate from her children, creating an interval 
or a caesura within which new forms of relatedness became possible. This 
chapter, the final full chapter in this book, focuses on Alfred Tennyson’s 
need to establish a kind of distance or detachment from his poems, which, 
continuing the tradition of the “parturient” or pregnant poet, he conceived 
of as his children. Like many artists, Tennyson experienced any attack on 
his art as an attack on the self. Whereas Sara Coleridge needed to establish a 
gap between a body wracked by a nervous disorder and her intellectual and 
creative capacities, Tennyson needs to establish a gap between the represen- 
tations of his ego and the productions of the unconscious. 

Tennyson’s well-established melancholy, a sensitivity that drove him to 
long more and more for inwardness and safety, complicates the issue of 
aesthetic and psychic gestation. In any dialectic of inwardness and social 
being, sooner or later one must move back out into the world. For Tennyson, 
this means publishing his poetry and subjecting his work, and by extension 
himself, to criticism or praise. Not to do so, to hold on to the object, would 
be, as he himself writes, to do “violence to [his] modest worth.”? 

In what follows, I address two related types of caesurae or disruption in 
Tennyson’s poetry: psychological and formal, or, conceived of differently, 
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subjective and objective. Each seems motivated by a sense of loss. These 
syncopations govern the shape of my chapter, in that my first section, after 
situating Tennyson’s ambivalence toward the public realm in relation to 
Wordsworth’s, is devoted to psychological distancing, what I term Tennyson’s 
stillborn poetics. Following a middle section in which I consider Arthur 
Hallam’s continued intellectual and emotional influence on Tennyson, the 
final section develops a formal reading of ballad or song in Tennyson’s 
poetry—specifically, The Princess—song’s iterability as well as its connection 
to infancy, infancy imagined again as a space of poetic origination, anamnesis, 
and perpetual beginning.* 


5.1 Tennyson and Wordsworth: Ambivalent Poet Laureates 


In April of 1850, William Wordsworth, the Poet Laureate of Britain, died. 
In November of that year, Tennyson, then forty-one years old, was invested 
with the title. Each man, for somewhat different reasons, had been reluctant 
to accept the honor. Although Arthur Hallam famously considers them as 
antithetical types of poets—Wordsworth, a poet of reflection, and Tennyson, 
like Keats and Shelley, a poet of sensation—each regarded the public with 
considerable distrust and placed tremendous value on family and friendship. 
Both Wordsworth and Tennyson, to differing degrees and under different 
circumstances, had come from difficult family backgrounds and had started 
their own families relatively late. Yet each developed a poetics and identity 
deeply and intricately involved with the image of the infant and the child. 

As I recount in Chapter 1, Wordsworth presents “intimation” and 
“immortality” as two related but incommensurable aspects of our expe- 
rience. Through a theorization of infancy (“Our birth is but a sleep and a 
forgetting”) Wordsworth is able to bring intimation and immortality (the 
finite and the infinite) together in a way that allows for a spatial/embodied 
rather than a merely temporal/developmental relation of the subject to her 
or his individual and collective experience. This relation, derived from phe- 
nomenological imaginings of infancy and structured along the horizontal 
rather than vertical axis, allows for processes of recommencement for the 
individual subject at the same time as it authorizes a connection to an 
ongoing poetic tradition for the poet. Yet we have also seen how imagin- 
ings of infancy in nineteenth-century poetry were and are still often read 
as sealed off and inaccessible to the adult poet or reader, either nostalgi- 
cally yearned for or relinquished/renounced for the subtler pleasures of the 
“philosophic mind”—processes that correspond respectively, if perhaps a 
bit too schematically, to Freud’s conceptual pairing of melancholia and 
mourning. 

Consider the following two well-known passages, one by Wordsworth 
and the other by Tennyson, separated by twenty-five years. For all their 
thematic similarity, they pointedly and precisely reflect these dissimilar 
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processes and beliefs. They also reproduce in miniature many of my larger 
concerns in this chapter. 


—Blessed the infant babe— 
For with my best conjectures I would trace 
The progress of our being—blest the babe 
Nursed in his mother’s arms, the babe who sleeps 
Upon his mother’s breast, who when his soul 
Claims manifest kindred with an earthly soul, 
Doth gather passion from his mother’s eye. 
Such feelings pass into his torpid life 
Like an awakening breeze, and hence his mind, 
Even in the first trial of its powers, 
Is prompt and watchful, eager to combine 
In one appearance all the elements 
And parts of the same object, else detached 
And loth to coalesce. 

(Wordsworth’s 1805 Prelude, Book II, 233-245) 


Thrice happy state again to be 
The trustful infant on the knee! 
Who lets his rosy fingers play 
About his mother’s neck, and knows 
Nothing beyond his mother’s eye. 
They comfort him by night and day; 
They light his little life alway; 
He hath no thought of coming woes; 
He hath no care of life or death; 
Scarce outward signs of joy arise, 
Because the Spirit of happiness 
And perfect rest so inward is. 
(Tennyson’s “Supposed Confessions of a 
Second-Rate Sensitive Mind” 40-52) 


The infant—mother pairing is paradigmatic in each of these passages. Note not 
only the verbatim allusion (“his mother’s eye”) but also its identical placement 
in the verse.’ This repetition is all the more astonishing given that Tennyson 
could not have read Wordsworth’s lines since The Prelude would not be pub- 
lished until twenty years later. Whereas, for Wordsworth, the love of the mother 
makes possible a movement from human connectedness to the nurturance 
of nature, for Tennyson, absent the active feeling or evident agency of God 
(“Why pray / To one who heeds not, who can save / But will not?” [88-90]), 
separation from the mother results simply in alienation and dejection.® Again, 
at the risk of schematism, Tennyson’s position is clearly the more melancholic. 
Perhaps Wordsworth’s immortality had become for Tennyson’s generation 
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(I read this dramatic monologue as expressing an aspect of Tennyson’s fear 
at the same time as it ventriloquizes the anxieties of the age) synonymous 
with mere posterity.’ In the perceived aftermath of the failed idealism of the 
first generation of the romantics, in other words, the English imagination of 
the 1830s registers the “inwardness” of perfect rest as, at best, a irretrievable 
interval, at worst, nothing more than stasis, solipsism, and impotence. 

There seems to be little faith in social or even subjective coherence in 
Tennyson’s early poetry. In fact, the original title for Tennyson’s poem as pub- 
lished in 1830 was “Supposed Confessions of a Second-Rate Sensitive Mind 
Not in Unity with Itself,” the last five words dropped by Tennyson when 
he allowed the poem to be reprinted in the 1880s.° Whereas Wordsworth, 
our starting point in this study, can express faith in the combinatory power 
of poetic feeling in the mind, which “combine / In one appearance all the 
elements / And parts of the same object,” Tennyson’s poems deal primarily 
with dispersion.” More often than not, parts do not cohere. 

This chapter traces the trajectory of Tennyson’s skeptical and disjointed poet- 
ics and suggests that part of his melancholic and well-documented attachment 
to Hallam (over-determined, I will argue, from the start) gets partially rewrit- 
ten or displaced over the decades. We see it, for example, transmuted into an 
anxiety over the “loss of the child” in The Princess, Tennyson’s first long poem. 
I also argue in what follows that it affixes itself to the image of his stillborn 
son. All of these losses, arguably experienced as one continual loss, can pro- 
ductively be read as arising from a complex of literary-historical, psychic, 
personal, and professional determinations.!? In fact, Tennyson’s desire for 
coherence—professional, aesthetic, and psychological—might help to explain 
his production in the 1840s and 1850s of a series of longer and strangely 
hybrid forms, from the pseudo- or psychological “medley” (The Princess) to 
the elegiac poem of eternal return (In Memoriam). Contained within these 
longer poems are shorter, “received” forms—like memories or fragments of 
experience. Tennyson himself claimed that the key to understanding the longer 
The Princess was to focus on the child as presented in the interpolated songs."! 
The relation of “parts to the whole” in Tennyson, their desire as well as their 
ultimate failure to cohere, is largely what this chapter is about. 

Whereas in Chapter 1 I suggest that Wordsworth’s dilemma concerning 
the loss of experience (“there’s a tree, of many, one”) necessitated a renova- 
tion of the ode form, this chapter argues that Tennyson’s apprehension and 
voicing of various social and cultural anxieties concerning the “loss of the 
child” and all that it signifies—innocence, belief, poetic originality—is similarly 
continuous with his search for a more flexible poetic form. Consider, for 
example, that many of the songs that were added to The Princess in the 
second edition of the poem are primarily balladic. This matters because, as I 
will argue, ballad measure and the child were thought to be (arguably may 
still be thought to be) determinately and reciprocally linked.!? As I argue 
in the Introduction to this book, the linkage between ballad and the child 
forms part of a larger discourse on the pastoral. 
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Wordsworth figures importantly here as well, first, as one of the authors 
of Lyrical Ballads, a work that puts childhood and ballad front and center, 
and, second, as the outgoing Poet Laureate, out of whose shadow Tennyson, 
the incoming Poet Laureate, struggled to step. Consider, for example, the 
anecdote of Tennyson writing “Tears, Idle Tears,” the most well known of 
the songs from The Princess, at Tintern Abbey, which was only a short distance 
from Hallam’s grave.! Thus Tennyson writes one of the poems that would 
help to establish his legacy at a spot equidistant between two monuments 
of his greatest influence: the site of Wordsworth’s great poem and the rest- 
ing place of Arthur Hallam. Furthermore, Wordsworth’s own death, not to 
mention the posthumous publication of The Prelude—perhaps the most sus- 
tained paean ever written to the poetic powers of the child—was more or 
less contemporaneous with the publication and revision of The Princess.'+ 
My argument here is not about the anxiety of influence; rather, I am inter- 
ested in tracking the historical refiguration of a specific trope—namely, that 
of the parturient or pregnant poet—while also marking the related recep- 
tion, use, and revision of ballad measure. In teasing out this connection, 
I will argue that Tennyson uses ballad measure or song to intercut and orga- 
nize the longer structures in the poem, incorporating and revising the poetic 
materials of the past, all of which allows him to manage the psychological 
and poetic pressures of personal and professional loss. 16 

Rather than influence, then, we are dealing with anxiety regarding cir- 
culation and creation. As Freud tells us, anxiety is primarily defensive and 
retrospective.!” The parturient or pregnant poet comes to play an important 
part in Tennyson’s working through of this anxiety. The parturient poet has 
served as a metaphor for the solitary, self-authorizing creator at least since 
Diotima’s colloquy on love in Plato’s Symposium.'® More particularly, as 
Tennyson deploys it, the pregnant poet serves to mediate between the realms 
of the personal and the poetic as well as the professional and the domestic. 
Tennyson recognizes that, “giving birth in beauty” (which for Diotima is far 
greater than giving birth in flesh insofar as it guarantee’s one’s immortality) 
is a more complicated matter than Diotima suggests, at least in the age of 
the mass production and circulation of poetry.!? On one level, he regards 
his poems as children. The question then becomes whether to subject them 
to the whims (and, in the nineteenth century, the anonymity) of constantly 
changing literary opinion, thereby subjecting a part of himself to critique, or 
whether to wall himself off from his critics, and, by extension, his reader- 
ship. Yet to steel himself would be to repress his sensitivity, the very quality 
(Tennyson calls it being “half-woman natured”) that makes him a “true- 
cast” poet in the first place. Drawing on passages from poems and letters 
addressing the stillbirth of his first son, I argue that a process of aesthetic 
and psychic distancing or detachment, that is, a reorientation that allows for 
the recognition that his poems are separate from his self, allows Tennyson to 
gradually—although never absolutely—let go of his poems and his need to 
control their reception. This distancing amounts to the insertion of a spatial 
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and temporal caesura or interval.*° In Tennyson’s own terms, it involves an 
ongoing process of being “round[ed] ... to a separate mind.”*! I call this a 
stillborn poetics. 

I also comment later in the chapter on some of the effects of Tennyson’s 
adaptation of a feminine posture of receptivity and protectiveness in 
response to the pressures of a masculine market of poetic reception and 
production. These related phenomena (economies of psychology and 
form, theories of unpleasure and pleasure, the role of gender norms in 
nineteenth-century cultural production) anticipate certain psychoanalytic 
terms and concepts, inchoate in the period, but yet to be developed. Birth 
trauma, a theory that recurs in different forms throughout the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, helps to shed new light on the oft-cited problem 
of Tennyson’s reticence, which in the material covered here, refers to his 
personal struggles as well as his anxiety about producing and reproducing 
his poetry. 

More specifically still, and in keeping with the critical commitments 
of this book, I am interested in talking about Tennyson’s anxiety without 
resorting to psychobiography. Any reader of Tennyson knows that instances 
of birth and infant death provide him not only with feeling, but also with 
fertile poetic ground. Yet where most accounts of Tennyson read anxiety as 
corresponding to some previous loss or losses, Otto Rank’s theory of birth 
trauma (essential to Freud’s theory of the death drive) sees anxiety as part of 
what constitutes us as human animals, and thus is not necessarily repressive, 
that is, is not caught up in a constant cycle of sublimation, “not a matter of 
mere phenomenon of regression.” ?? In part, I use a scaffolding of arguments 
made by Stephan Gill, David Riede, and others about Tennyson’s skepticism 
or melancholy versus Wordsworth’s faith or normative mourning in order 
to construct an argument that is not so much about what kinds of losses 
might be gathered up in Tennyson’s anxiety over the “loss of the child,” but 
rather puts loss itself—as a material fact of our existence—at the center of 
Tennyson’s poetics.?? 

Following an interlude in which I discuss Arthur Hallam’s essay, “On 
Sympathy,” and its relation to Tennyson’s poetics, in the final section of 
the chapter I focus on Tennyson’s use of song, specifically ballad or English 
measure. My starting point for this reading is Herbert Tucker’s powerful 
argument about the repetition of song in Tennyson’s work: 


[O]ne way of seeing Tennyson’s whole is to grasp these repetitive 
devices as modes of approach to, or recession from, musical intuitions 
of an inevitable burden—something he felt as a pressure and expressed 
in the half-mimetic, half-protective mediations of song.”4 


I read Tucker’s use of the word “intuition” in a Kantian sense, meaning to 
touch, to perceive. Tennyson then perceives these losses, feels them, touches 
them, musically. If we take Tennyson’s reluctance to circulate his poems as a 
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reaction to an unnameable and overdetermined loss, for which I offer birth 
trauma as a nonrepressive figure, then ballad, measure, or song in some 
ways represents the formal working through of that resistance, providing us 
with a revised picture of the “economic” relation between received poetic 
forms and psychological and cultural pressures. I strive to show how we 
might read Tennyson’s desire to “find the child” as a concomitant desire to 
return to the infancy of English poetry (which ballad represented) as well as 
to the anamnestic space of infancy’s perpetual beginnings. 

Tennyson’s simultaneous desire for and mistrust of formal and psycho- 
logical unity, when understood as part of a larger concern over the loss of 
the child, suggests that a wish to return to infantile states of interconnected- 
ness need not be only a melancholic desire for solipsism and safety. That is, 
it may point us toward a deeper understanding of the relation between the 
drives, their reciprocity in the psyche. Andre Green suggests that the death 
drive and the life or love drive are an “indissociable conceptual pair.”*> 
Whereas the life or love drive binds us to the world, the “purpose of the 
death drive is to fulfill as far as is possible a disobjectalising function by 
means of unbinding.”*° On this reading, the death drive responds to an 
enigmatic and structural lack rather than a particular loss.*” To recognize 
the rhythms of repetitive binding and unbinding (formal and thematic) in 
Tennyson’s work is to call into question readings of Tennyson’s work as a 
fusion of inconsistencies and incongruities. Instead, these incompletions 
form an incomplete relation. In a similar sense, Tennyson’s poetry suggests, 
through its use of received forms such as ballad, a critique of idealizing theo- 
ries of organic form or compositional unity. To use Tennyson’s own language, 
there is no poem or a mind in absolute “unity with itself.”?° Furthermore, 
infancy shows us that we include parts or aspects of other minds, bodies, and 
poems within our incompletion. 


5.2 “Children of My Silence” 


In April of 1851, on Easter Sunday, Alfred Tennyson’s first child was stillborn. 
The child, a boy, was apparently strangled by the umbilical cord. Christopher 
Ricks reports that the poet never forgot this “great grief.”*? Rather than 
send a death notice to the newspaper, Tennyson took it upon himself to 
“write some 60 letters” to inform friends and family of the news. What 
follows is representative: 


My dear Robert, 

I am quite sure you will feel with me. My poor little boy got stran- 
gled in being born ... I have suffered more than ever I thought I could 
have done for a child still born ... he was the grandest-looking child 
I have ever seen. Pardon my saying this. I do not speak only as a 
father but as an Artist ... he looked ... majestic in his mysterious 


silence ...2 
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Given the poet’s usually guarded epistolary style, it is surprising to read 
such a direct and open expression of grief: “I have suffered more that ever 
I thought I could have done ...” Tennyson speaks as an artist and a father 
perhaps in order to justify the intensity of his attachment to the child, but 
his claim also suggests an inchoate aesthetic judgment, itself still in the pro- 
cess of gestation. According to this aesthetic, what determines the beauty of 
the stillborn child is his mysterious silence. Since he will never perform acts 
of grandeur, his greatness is determined paradoxically by his unrealizable or 
arrested potential. 

The force of Tennyson’s grief surprises him. Yet he not only expresses it, 
but also quickly sublimates and transposes it. That is, he writes in such a 
way as to fill up the mysterious silence in spite of his reluctance to do so. 
(“Pardon my saying this.”) The silence attributable to the child redoubles 
the silence we ordinarily grant to infancy; the stillborn child is not only inca- 
pable of speech, but also incapable of sound. Two years later, after the birth 
of his son, Hallam, in 1852, Tennyson continues in his letters to refer to the 
stillborn child as the “poor little silent elder brother.”*! It is this incapacity, 
the beauty of the silence, which compels the poet to speak. 

This feeling of compulsion at once results from and precipitates an intense 
identification. I say this in order to foreground the ways in which the poetic 
description of a stillborn infant tends necessarily toward prosopopoeia. Any 
attempt to grant potential or futurity to the stillborn child breaks down the 
binaries of living—dead, speaking-silent, and subject—object. For example, 
the two participles initially describing the child and the father—“strangled” 
and “suffered”—are almost interchangeable and occupy more or less identical 
places in their respective sentences. Additional mirrorings and reversals, 
implicit and explicit, occur throughout the passage. The roles of the father 
(pater, creator, “majestic” sovereign) are hived off and given to the son, 
whereas the conventional positions of the son (admiration, identification, 
supplication) are assumed instead by the father. This may take on significant 
biographical resonance when we reflect on Tennyson’s troubled relationship 
to his alcoholic father. Even the fixed roles of the percipient—perceived dyad 
are tenuous, liable to subtle shifts. Thus, the “grandest-looking child” seems 
capable of looking back at his father—he “looked ...” 

This confusion of roles and states has significance beyond the context 
of Tennyson the father; it may also be understood in relation to a certain 
period of Tennyson’s poetic career: roughly, the nearly ten years separating 
the publication of Poems (1842) and the stillbirth of his son. By all accounts, 
these were turbulent years for Tennyson, shot through with anxieties about 
his abilities as a poet and his ambivalent relationship to his own reading 
audience.* I want to suggest that the stillbirth of his son marked a turning 
point not only in his private life but also in relation to his poetry and poetic 
practice. Since the publication of his earliest work, Tennyson had anguished 
over which poems to keep back from publication and those that he should 
release.>? I suggest that we read this anxiety as part of an ongoing rhythm 
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of binding and unbinding, holding onto and releasing poems, people, mem- 
ories, and personal and professional identifications. What I term Tennyson’s 
stillborn poetics is not a transcendent aesthetic and does not necessarily 
auger a clean break from the past. In some ways it precedes the actual still- 
birth and continues to inform Tennyson’s poetic practice throughout his 
long career. As I have already stated, Tennyson’s rhetoric of poetic parturi- 
ence (that is, his tendency to think of and refer to his poems as children) is 
neither entirely unique to him nor entirely all encompassing. Stillbirth—as a 
trope, a thematic, an emblem, and, yes, a traumatic historical event—allows 
Tennyson to begin to shift personal and professional anxiety away from 
concerns about origins/originality, authenticity, and authorship to the more 
manageable concerns of circulation and desire. After a period of meditation, 
Tennyson is able to see his stillborn son as his own creative offspring. In 
other words, and this is essential, he also see himself as author—a “separate 
self” from the child: “I do not speak only as a father but as an Artist.” 

Tennyson’s response to the stillbirth suggests not only a powerful identifi- 
cation with the infant, but also an intensely felt and openly expressed sorrow. 
As the letter indicates, Tennyson’s grief collapses the distance between himself 
and the stillborn child. He maintains these slippages and reversals as well as 
this emotional pitch (a strained and strangely distanced voice [why do open 
expressions of grief always seem to contain this distance?]) in nearly all the 
extant letters, repeating several times how beautiful the child was, how he 
kissed his “poor, pale hands,” expressing his open embarrassment at being 
so moved: “I am foolish [i.e., childish] enough to be affected with all this.”*4 
An unfinished fragment of poetry survives: 


Little bosom not yet cold, 

Noble forehead made for thought, 

Little hands of mighty mould 

Clenched as in the fight which they had fought. 
He had done battle to be born, 

But some brute force of Nature had prevailed 
And the little warrior failed. 

Whate’er thou wert, whate’er thou art, 

Whose life was ended ere thy breath begun, 
Thou nine-months neighbor of my dear one’s heart, 
And howsoe’er thou liest blind and mute 

Thou lookest bold and resolute, 

God bless thee dearest son. 


Here, again, expression and observation are mixed; a strange amalgam of 
candor and passion imbues the lyric, pushing it toward heraldry. The poem, 
unlike any of the letters, employs a masculine rhetoric of war.’ Perhaps 
we can understand this tonal difference as both a defense against a public 
expression of grief and an example of the historical segregation of genres 
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by gender—the openness of the (feminine) epistolary form versus the steely 
defensiveness of (masculine) lyric.’ Surprisingly, despite the rhetoric, there 
is little violence or anger in the descriptions and tone. Rather, there is accep- 
tance and a desire to sing the praises of the stillborn child’s ineffable beauty. 
It is significant for Tennyson, as he reports in one letter, that the child never 
took a breath (“not born—I cannot call it born for he never breathed”).?” 

The apostrophe that signals the turn in the lyric (“Whate’er thou wert ...”) 
is more than a mere turn or a swerve; it also seems to mark a desperate 
attempt at animation. The force of the apostrophe seems triggered by a 
“fail[ure]” in the preceding line, a failure that seems at once the stillborn 
child’s, the poet’s, and, in an overarching sense, humankind’s. In other 
words, the signature emotions of the poem—tenderness and intimacy— 
are only possible if the possibility of animating breath is denied.’ He may 
speak as a father about a living child in other words, but were he to speak 
as a father and an artist about his living infant (think of S. T. Coleridge’s 
“Frost at Midnight,” for example), there is always the problem of projec- 
tive identification; the prophetic claims of the poem and the real life of the 
child can diverge at any point and it becomes clear that the apostrophe had 
always been at least partly an address to the self. But with a stillborn child, 
some quality or qualities (you could almost say life itself) remain preserved 
in the form of the infant, locked up forever within, protected. The myth of 
objectivity, Keats’s dream of “unheard melodies,” seems easier to maintain 
when one’s object remains unchanging.*? 

Of course it is common in the criticism to recognize within Tennyson’s 
thought and poetics a quality that identifies with and longs for the stillness 
and fixity of death. Yet whereas other critics have been quick to seize on 
Tennyson’s “fixations” (Rowlinson) or his ambivalent submission to doom 
(Tucker), I am interested in connecting those drives or tendencies to his 
deeply ambivalent feelings about having his poems (and thus his feelings) 
in circulation—having them, that is, subject to constant scrutiny and critique. 
As we will see, stillbirth emerges as a figure for Tennyson’s poetics precisely 
at the nexus of public and private realms, roles, and spaces. Writing, in 
other words, necessitates crossing a space between the domestic and public 
spheres. To stay alive, to attain immortality in Wordsworth’s many senses 
of the word—authorial, spiritual, social—one must produce, one must give 
birth. One’s writing, originating in personal experience, thought, and feeling, 
enters the realm of the public; poetry becomes that which transverses both 
realms and, in this example, infancy provides the metaphorical structure. 
Thus, Tennyson can claim to speak as a father and an artist. Similarly, in 
1833, Tennyson can write in a letter to James Spedding, “... I was deliv- 
ered of them [letters] so long after conception—my confinement was very 
painful—the nurses said it was like to have proved a still birth.”4° 

A stillborn poetics grants Tennyson new possibilities for creating a space 
of aesthetic and personal autonomy. Recognizing this as readers allows 
us to rethink aesthetic production and reproduction in terms that are not 
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necessarily about influence. Conventionally, theories of poetic origination 
have been thought of in Oedipal or anti-Oedipal terms. By extending the 
series “anxiety of influence” (Bloom) to “anxiety of authorship” (Gilbert 
and Gubar), we arrive finally at what Andre Green terms an “anxiety of 
intrusion.”*! To understand the full scope of this anxiety one should rec- 
ognize the extent to which Tennyson had already “become a name” in his 
poetry. Taking the name of a poet or assuming the poet laureateship, as 
Tennyson does in 1850, puts one in the difficult position of having what 
one does seem identical with what one is—that is, moving from having a 
name to becoming one. W. M. Rossetti recounts (secondhand) that Tennyson 
had been in a “state of disgust at the idea of being presented at court on 
his appointment to the Laureateship.”4* And while it is a commonplace to 
speak of Tennyson’s nervousness or anxiety, issues of circulation and desire 
take on added meaning when the developing discourses of family, infancy, 
privacy, and the child are seen as inseparable from the more public worlds 
of print circulation, poetic production, and reproduction. My point is not 
that Tennyson aestheticizes stillbirth, although undoubtedly he does (along 
with friendship, melancholy, citizenship, etc.). My point is that he is able 
to articulate a supplemental drive for poetry, one that does and does 
not circulate, one that allows for binding and unbinding—a drive, in other 
words, toward a stillborn poetics. 


5.3 The Trauma of Birth and Circulations of Desire 


Tennyson wrote the following fragment in 1839, a full twelve years before 
the letter quoted previously. It was published in The London Times thirty 
years after its composition, and I quote only the first several lines. The poem 
attests to the potency of Tennyson’s self-image as a solitary creator, his 
anxiety concerning the social realm more generally, and the affective force 
with which he felt the threat of usurpation or intrusion from voices and 
valuations sounded from within and without. 


Wherefore, in these dark ages of the Press 

(As that old Teuton christened them) should I, 
Sane mind and body, wish to print my rhyme, 
Fame’s millionth heir-apparent? why desire 
(If like a man that hath his sense compact 

I write a clean fair hand) the public thumb 

Of our good pamphlet-pampered age to fret 
And sweat upon mine honest thoughts in type, 
The children of my silence? I today 

Lord of myself and of my ways, the next 

A popular property, nauseate, when my name 
Shot like a racketball from mouth to mouth 
And bandies in the barren lips of fools 
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May yield my feeling organism pain 

Thrice keener than delight from duest praise? 
And if I be, as truecast Poets are, 

Half woman-natured, typing all mankind; 

So must I triple-man myself and case 

My humours as the caddisworm in stone, 

Or doing violence to my modest worth 

With one long-lasting hope chain-cable-strong 

Self-fixt, immoor in patience, till I die ...4° 


Several dangers appear in the poem, to the poet as well as to his poems. 
First, there is the threatening technology of print itself, as though in the 
dark ages of the press, “type” yields more easily to fretting judgment, to 
the meanness of the “public thumb,” than does, say, ink and pen on paper. 
The poet’s “clean fair hand” is at once the product and evidence of his “sane 
mind and body.” Typing and typology blend in homonymic repetition; to 
print is to represent is to reproduce, to reduce “honest thoughts” to mere 
mimetic manufacture.** 

The psychic territory of “Wherefore in these dark ages ...” is the blurred 
boundary between inside and outside, public and private. Thus, sensitivity to 
having one’s “self”—name = poem = thought—swallowed results in images 
of nausea and being vomited, “shot ... from mouth to mouth.”*> These 
images of orality and depth loom large as though to swallow the poem, 
so large in fact that we are surprised to find, after the sinews of the syntax 
have been untangled, that it is only the poet’s name that is bandied about.*° 
The sensitive skin of the poet (“thrice as keen to insult as to praise”) is 
akin to the porosity and thinness of paper. Importantly, there seems little 
difference between the poet and his productions at all. Tennyson projects 
onto his readership signs of authorial labor that suggest yet another perme- 
able boundary, this time between poet and audience; the public “frets” and 
“sweats” over the poet’s thoughts, his children. Sweating and fretting (the 
rhyme reinforces their relatedness) should be the actions of the poet-parent. 
It is almost as if the bearing forth, the sweating and fretting—the labor 
necessary to bring forth a child or a poem—is itself the problem, at least inso- 
far as these bodily processes are cast as dangerous and then projected onto 
readers. In the midst of this collaborative labor, we might recognize Hallam’s 
injunction to readers of Tennyson’s verse that they provide the “requisite 
exertion,” to begin from the “same point” as the author, that is, to collabo- 
rate in the co-composition, one might even say co-birthing, of the poem.*” 
The etymology of “fret,” from the Old English/German “to consume,” further 
reinforces the sense of danger to the organism. Any transmission of the poem 
(spoken or pamphleted), as the etymology of “transmission” suggests, results 
in the crossing of a bodily or psychic threshold or border. 

In the need to seal himself off from the barren fools (the critics), Tennyson 
potentially seals himself off from—and, at the same time, identifies himself 
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with—the opposite sex; true-cast poets are half-woman natured.** His imme- 
diate defense against this admission of feminization is telling. If he, as a poet, 
is half-woman, he will “triple-man” himself in response. Tennyson origi- 
nally adopted a more distanced position vis-a-vis his half-woman nature: 
an earlier manuscript version (MS A as compared to the Trinity Notebook) 
is written from a third-person perspective: “... should any man desire to 
print his rhyme” rather than “should I ... wish to print my rhyme.” Why 
Tennyson chose to collapse the distance—from “he” to “me”—is unclear. 
The effect though is of a heightened, more immediate danger and response. 

In the face of these dangers, there is still a desire to write, to be seen, to be 
witnessed—granted, this is weakly couched within the interrogative: “why 
desire.” Yet because it comes after a terminal caesura and is then enjambed 
into the next line, “desire” resonates through the poem; the “why” rhyme 
that immediately precedes fulfills the unconscious expectation set up by the 
“I” rhyme that comes in the terminal foot two lines prior. It also reproduces 
the question from “Supposed Confessions”: “why pray?” They each occupy 
the same position in their respective lines (the terminal foot). “Why desire,” 
while it carries a tone of self-frustration, in part because of the enjamb- 
ment and the parenthetical that follows, also has a secondary connotation. 
When read in concert with the earlier question (“why pray / To one who 
heeds not?”), it sounds a tone of moral psychical exhaustion in which “why 
desire?” takes on an absurdly literal sense, as in “why breathe?” or “why 
blink your eyes?” Why is desire—for acceptance, for circulation, for trans- 
mission—so essential to the poet? Trapped in a narcissistic identification— 
by which I mean simply that the children of the poet’s thoughts are his 
thoughts—the product becomes the producer. Therefore, any attack on the 
poem is an attack on the thought, which, in turn, is an attack on the self 
(now made coequal with the poet’s name). The speaker is unable to conceive 
of the poem as difference, as having autonomous life outside the self, all of 
which begins to take on the character of a stunted or ambivalent birth. It is 
against this background of harsh internal chatter that desire itself is called 
into question. 

Tennyson’s intense identification of poem and name as well as the identi- 
fication of publication and death—“immoor in patience, till I die”—suggests 
that to enter into public life, into circulation, constitutes not only a private 
death, but also the death of the private realm altogether, where the private 
realm is conceived of, as it consistently is in Tennyson’s poems, as the safety 
and unified bond of the speaker and the beloved, a figure for the nearly 
undifferentiated mother and child.*? In fact, the twelve years or so that 
separate “Wherefore” and his son’s stillbirth find Tennyson employing 
several different strategies for coping with the anxiety of circulation— 
intense revision of The Princess after publication (including, as we will see, 
the interpolation of several songs that were primarily about the “loss of the 
child”), corresponding directly with critics about their reviews of his work, 
and the delayed and (initially) anxiety of circulation—intense revision of 
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In Memoriam. In other words, what I have termed a stillborn poetics should 
be read as part of a dynamic ongoing process of connection/disconnection 
with his poetry and readership. 

What is more, given his tendency to figure children as particularly 
vulnerable to the excesses or deficits in society and culture, Tennyson’s iden- 
tification of children with his poems takes on added significance. In many 
of the poems (The Princess, Maud, “Demeter and Persephone”), children— 
symbolic of that which needs protection, aesthetically, it seems, as well as 
socially—are presumed to be in danger. “Wherefore in these Dark Ages,” by 
locating poems as being half in and half out of the poet, revises the dilemma 
from one of exterior forces that exercise their wills on ideas (i.e., through 
ideology) to an anxiety about intrusion at the level of the body, which there- 
fore rephrases the problem as one that is formal (that is, pre- or extralingual) 
as well as strictly linguistic. As we have seen, the poem itself is fraught with 
posterior caesuras and multiple enjambments, especially in those sections in 
which Tennyson considers the impact or impingement of a public readership 
on his creative output: “why desire ... I today ... the next ... till I die ...” 
These fragmentary lines reproduce the brokenness and conflicted quality of 
thought, the fragility and vulnerability of a poet working very hard to be 
understood, when the message of the poem is that such understanding is 
probably not going to occur. 

Tennyson sees the need to protect a name, like the need to protect a 
child, as instinctual. Here, of course, he anticipates Freud; from a psycho- 
analytic point of view, trieb (drive) needs to be distinguished from instinkt 
(instinct). For the purposes of understanding Tennyson’s poetics, critics tend 
to be interested in the drive.°° But in terms of certain defenses (for example, 
self-protection), instinct needs to be addressed as well. The instincts, says 
Freud, are conservative insofar as they allow us to “preserve life itself for 
a comparatively long period.”>! In this way, he sees the sexual instincts as 
equivalent to the “Eros of the poets and philosophers which binds all living 
things together,”°? which in turn help develop the drive for reproduction 
(of poems and children, insofar as each reproduces a lineage). This process 
of binding and unbinding—a feature of address in poetry (apostrophe, 
prosopopoeia) as well a feature of psychic functioning in psychoanalytic 
discourse (identification, projection, introjection, or transference)—requires 
risk, movement, a moving out from one’s center, and thus a willingness to 
be hurt or rejected. Tennyson understands this; yet he also knows that to 
withhold his poems from the public, to fail to reproduce his name, would be 
akin to an act of “violence.” 

If, in Tennyson’s work, we link publication to instinct (each serves a 
conserving function), drive sets an internal limit or boundary in opposi- 
tion to pleasure or even self-preservation. What makes the death drive so 
counterintuitive is that it does not operate according to typical models of 
repression. It is strictly formal and does not respond to or result in latent 
content. As Freud conceives it in Beyond the Pleasure Principle, the death 
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drive responds to a universal material fact. The very fact of being born sets 
up a separation for us, which reverberates in every consequent anxiety: 


Anxiety is not newly created in repression; it is reproduced as an affec- 
tive state in accordance with an already existing mnemic image ... In 
man and the higher animals it would seem that the act of birth, as the 
individual's first experience of anxiety, has given the affect of anxiety 
certain characteristic forms of expression.” (my emphasis) 


The genius of this formulation is that anxiety stems from a material and 
literal separation, one that is both pre-Oedipal and precedes Lacan’s entrance 
into the symbolic order.*+ Once the concept of birth trauma, developed most 
fully by Freud’s pupil Otto Rank, is reinserted into the critical oppositions of 
Eros/Thanatos, then it becomes clearer how stillbirth and poetic parturience 
function in these texts. If, as Freud argues, birth trauma partially motivates 
the death drive (that is, the move toward stasis and noncirculation), then it 
may well serve as a nonrepressive figure for Tennyson’s “nervousness.” The 
emblem of his stillborn son responds directly to the particular symptom 
(fear of circulation) of a universal trauma (the double desire to be separate 
and in relation to another or, seen in another way, to publish or to withhold 
one’s poetry). It does not remove fear and danger so much as sublimate and 
displace them. It does so by providing an alternate image (neither Hallam 
nor the cannibalistic press), by introducing something outside the self (but 
experienced as part of the self), which might act as buffer between the poet 
and his critics—an unfeeling organism. 

In “Wherefore, in these dark ages ...,” the poet figure receives criticism, 
feels it at the level of the body—hands, humours, mouth, and nauseous gut. 
By recognizing and responding to the figure of the stillborn child, Tennyson 
slows or quiets the endless feedback loop of internal and external critical 
voices. Acting as an interval or caesura, it operates according to the logic 
of what Lyotard calls the figural, an aspect of our infancy that transcends 
language and yet can only be spoken through language.’ This is what Ten- 
nyson yearns for and finds in the image of his stillborn child. He finds a 
workable relation to his own poems—an orientation toward his loss, poetic 
and personal, a way to speak as father and artist. 


5.4 Interlude: Hallam’s Midwifery 


It is part of our received literary history as well as the history of the modern 
elegiac lyric that Hallam, Tennyson’s closest friend, who died when both 
men were in their early twenties, became for Tennyson in the 1830s and 
1840s the name for nearly every individual and collective loss. To this seem- 
ingly unimpeachable truth, I want to simply add a few adumbrating lines. 
What if marriage and fatherhood, circa 1850, incorporate that loss and pos- 
sibility, shift it slightly, giving it a more domestic and less fraught form? And 
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what if one aspect of that form is the figure of the stillborn child? Tennyson 
and his wife had planned to name the stillborn child Hallam. “Hallam,” of 
course, is more than a name for Tennyson—more, that is, than the name of 
a loss. Hallam’s own writing might also be said to have prepared the ground 
for his surviving friend’s investments, without which they might not have 
been able to form a viable aesthetics. 

In an essay called “On Sympathy” delivered to the Apostles at 
Cambridge in 1830, Hallam recapitulates certain associationist and empiri- 
cist motifs—most significantly, the focus on the infant as a test case for one’s 
ethical subjectivity.°° The essay details the “successive” states of awareness 
of a soul—specifically, of an infant—of other objects, people, moods, and 
expressions. Sympathy becomes the conduit by which we come to know 
the world and by which we differentiate ourselves as separate beings in it. 
Hallam suggests that these are processes of subtle differentiation. At first, the 
“infant cannot separate the sensations of nourishment from the form of his 
nurse or mother.”*’ Over time, however, the infant passes through several 
cognitive states. The first recognition for the infant is that the mother or 
nurse exists outside the self. Hallam does not, as theorists since Freud have 
done, interpose an “objective” state in which the infant regards the breast 
or the mother’s body as merely an instrument or object. Instead, he focuses 
strictly on the sensations that the infant feels and the rational processes by 
which she understands (Hallam says “infers”) the import of those feelings. 
The second “assumption” the infant makes is that the “looks and tones in 
the other being” (i.e., the cooing, “responsive” gestures of the mother/nurse) are 
associated with the pleasure she is experiencing. The infant thus assumes that 
the other is interlinked through an economy of pleasure. Furthermore, the 
infant believes she is the cause of the other’s happiness, just as the other, 
through her care and feeding, is the cause of the infant’s pleasure. We can 
sense in Hallam’s descriptions the structure of Blake’s “Infant Joy,” the 
delineations of a chiasmatic connection. 

In his important review of Tennyson’s poetry, “On some of the Charac- 
teristics of Modern Poetry,” Hallam reframes “On Sympathy’s” theory of 
psychological development into a theory of poetics. In place of the infant, 
it is the poet (i.e., Tennyson) who lives a “life of immediate sympathy with 
the external universe.”°® In this transposition, the capacity of the infant to 
feel in reciprocal relation to the mother or nurse becomes, for the poet, the 
“power of embodying himself in ideal characters, or rather moods of char- 
acter”; the poet “evolves” the character by the use of “assimilative force” 
drawn directly from feeling. The rhythms of infancy, the repetitions that 
Hallam claims as the basis for pleasure and the interruptions of which 
provide us with “pleasurable” pain, are there at the disposal of the poet of 
sensation: “the variety of his lyrical measures, and exquisite modulation 
of harmonious words and cadences to the swell and fall of the feelings 
expressed.”>? Meter, in other words, becomes a regulating factor for the 
feeling of pleasure and pain.°? Sympathy is not merely the corresponding 
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psychological state, an a priori receptivity, but also a physiological register, 
the name for a reciprocal exchange between reader and poet, poet and 
world—both relations mirroring the dyad of mother/nurse and child. Thus, 
echoing P. B. Shelley in “A Defence of Poetry,” Hallam links poetry to the 
infant’s acts of reality testing, of projection and introjection, thus ground- 
ing poetics in an innate ability to produce “corresponding antitypes” to 
every “pleasurable impression.” This relation of resonance suggests the 
possibility of returning monadic representations—poetic, lyric, isolated— 
to the dyadic or multiple presence of the objectal world—other people, 
nature, etc. 

At the level of prosody, what Hallam terms the “marks of suffering” 
registered as pleasure “mingled” with pain by the exemplary infant in “On 
Sympathy” can be read as literal marks of emphasis or stress. Furthermore, 
the double flow of influence between Hallam and Tennyson, as well as the 
tendency for the men to refer to each other as infants, is itself a mark, an 
index of their shared and tenacious adherence to a gestational/maternal 
model of poetic inspiration, care, and collaboration: like Tennyson’s infant, 
each knows “nothing beyond [the other’s] eye.”°! 

In Memoriam, Tennyson’s serially composed elegy to Hallam, offers a 
clear example of this ethics of maternal care. Consider poem XLV, believed 
to have been influenced by “On Sympathy”: 


The baby new to earth and sky, 
What time his tender palm is prest 
Against the circle of the breast, 
Has never thought that ‘this is I:’ 


But as he grows he gathers much, 
And learns the use of ‘I’, and ‘me,’ 
And finds ‘I am not what I see, 
And other than the things I touch,’ 


So rounds he to a separate mind 

From whence clear memory may begin, 
As thro’ the frame that binds him in 
His isolation grows defined. 


This use may lie in blood and breath, 
Which else were fruitless of their due, 
Had man to learn himself anew 
Beyond the second birth of Death.” 


Tennyson, like Hallam, describes the state before separation of subject 
and object, infant and mother begins. Echoing Wordsworth’s “Immortality 
Ode,” he tracks the infant’s entrance into the symbolic order. He infers a 
similar emergence of the awareness of temporality, not in earthly forgetting, 
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but rather in awareness of difference. The baby’s “clear memory,” in other 
words, requires a split not just between experiencing and reporting subject 
(I remember me), but also between two temporalities, the “then” and the 
“now.” Tennyson carefully works out the logic of this becoming. The argu- 
ment of the preceding poem (XLIV) follows even more closely the argument 
of Wordsworth’s Ode: “... here [on earth] the man is more and more; / 
But he forgets the days before / God shut the doorways of his head” (2-4). 
Hallam’s defense of the infant as sympathetically connected to rhythms 
of pleasure and pain muddies the water of Tennyson’s “clear memory” by 
suggesting that memory is also always somehow somatic, inseparable from 
forgetting. The uncanny implication of Tennyson’s formulation (separation = 
memory = isolation = pain) is that enmeshment with the mother = forgetting = 
connection = pleasure. In this way, the infant’s connection with the mother 
compulsively repeats Tennyson’s depiction of Hallam after death: “... he 
forgets the days before.” Thus the pleasure of the mother’s body, as well as 
its painful absence, constitutes the spatiotemporal conditions of our experi- 
ence. For Hallam, this love of another is inseparable from a kind of self-love: 
“a conscious agent can only be imagined as a separate and co-existent part 
of self.” 63 

Extending this logic, in “On Some Characteristics ...,” Hallam argues 
that “rational” aesthetic judgment should also be subordinate to the body. 
The poet of sensation (intuition) surpasses the poet of reflection (conceptu- 
alization)—in other words, Tennyson over Wordsworth. For example, after 
criticizing Tennyson’s “Recollections of the Arabian Nights,” for its misuse 
of the word “redolent,” Hallam doubles back: “At the same time our feelings 
in this instance rebel strongly in behalf of ‘redolent’; for the melody of the 
passage, as it stands, is beyond the possibility of improvement.” 64 Hallam’s 
critical approach here is performative. A poetry of sensation requires a crit- 
icism of sensation, one that operates according to several different logics, 
affective as well as cognitive, and that, like the mother—baby dyad itself, is 
able to permit two points of view to coexist, even at the risk of tension, contra- 
diction, and “misuse.” Importantly, it creates the conditions for Tennyson’s 
ensuing poetic production. 

Hallam suggests a “felt” poetic “melody” in Tennyson’s use of the word 
“redolent.” Pleasure/melody/enmeshment on this reading are inseparable 
from the metrical field; measure may be the ultimate pleasure for the poet 
of sensation in that it invites forgetting, enmeshment with the mother and, 
ultimately, with the dead. Substitution, the term that poets use for a break 
or caesura in the metrical pattern (RED-o-lent), is itself a form of splitting, 
the irruption of separateness, “me-ness” and will into the poem, itself a kind 
of rounding to a separate rhythm.®° 

Hallam’s approval of Tennyson’s heterogeneity of forms and tropes 
becomes then a kind of ethical as well as metrical and prosodic map. It fos- 
ters a poetics that critics recognized as subtle, variable, yet ultimately suited 
(like the songs in The Princess) for elegy. George Saintsbury, for example, in 
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volume III of A History of English Prosody ... comments that the In Memo- 
riam quatrain (abba) naturally lends itself to “pensive meditation”: 


I defy any one to use the In Memoriam stanza without dropping into 
such a vein, unless he is contented with simple burlesque, or likes to 
have his metre perpetually jostling his thought, like two ill-matched 
walkers arm-in-arm. 


Saintsbury points to the meditative marriage in the poem of content and 
form, a union he claims, somewhat embarrassedly, cannot be accounted for 
in terms other than psychology.®’ In terms of the quatrain structure (abba), 
we might refer to it as a “holding” environment—the inner rhymes “enveloped” 
by the outer (it is in fact often referred to as the envelope stanza).°° 

The form of the In Memoriam stanza mirrors Tennyson’s stillborn aesthet- 
ics insofar as it allows at once a letting-go of as well as a holding-on to objects 
(abba). Just as I will argue that The Princess’s interpolated songs can be read 
as symptomatic of an overdetermined loss, so too In Memoriam reinforces a 
sense of stuttering loss, verse that seeks to redress and reorder trauma retro- 
actively, which it does largely through repetition and metrical substitution. 
Stanza two of poem XLV formally arrests the imagined child at the point of 
otherness. The even iambic patterns shift toward the end of the poem: 


And finds ‘I am not what I see, 
And other than the things I touch. 


“And finds ‘I am’” can be scanned as either 


x / x / x / \/ 
And finds Iam or as And finds I am, 


the “I” receiving a secondary stress. 

This scansion is reinforced by the speech situation, the entrance into the 
poem of an internal speaker, a newly and loosely formed ego, constituted by 
its own utterance. The second scansion is also supported by the fact that the 
beat falls on “I” in the previous line (“And learns the use of ‘I, and ‘me,’”). 
The effect of this ambiguity, I argue, is that a slight caesura opens up before 
“J,” creating an added emphasis on “finding,” as in a lost object that must be 
recuperated, but it also suggests a scientific “finding” or discovery: 


x /x/ xi x af 
But as he grows he gathers much, 
x / x /x/ x l 


And learns the use of ‘I, and ‘me, 
x / \(orx)/ x / x / 
And finds I am not what I see, 
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Tennyson brilliantly inserts a similar weak stress in the identical position 
(first position, second foot) in the next and final line of the quatrain: 


x /x\(orx)x / x / 
And other than the things I touch’ 


The effect here is even more dramatic; either “than” receives a weak stress 
or none at all (my vote). Regardless, the line hovers on “otherness” before 
galloping forward (I scan “than the things” as an anapest) to the “things 
I touch.” Formally, then, the stanza carries a secondary, “sympathetic” 
message: “I am other.” This statement lingers, not at the level of reason, but 
rather as the felt effect of the affective structure, the form of the poem; it 
further functions as a poetic reformulation of Hallam’s theory: 


The soul, we have seen, contemplates a separate being as a separate 
state of itself, the only being it can conceive. But the two exist simulta- 
neously. Therefore that impetuous desire arises. Therefore, in her [the 
soul’s] anxiety to break down all obstacles, and to amalgamate two 
portions of her divided substance, she will hasten to blend emotions 
and desires with those apparent in the kindred spirit. 


The process of being “rounded to a separate mind” leaves a trace in the form 
of (impossible) desire to “amalgamate” with the other. The infant/poet/soul 
passes on to separate states of separateness, but always bearing with her 
desire born of division—this desire, remember, introduces itself in the place 
of primary instinct. 

And while Tennyson’s poem bears several traces of this desire, it reveals 
this desire and loss acutely at the level of form. Hallam’s exemplary poet 
of sensation (Tennyson) attempts to hold the separate parts and delineated 
objects in formal relation: “he holds all of them fused ... in a medium of 
strong emotion.””° Yet as we have seen, even the tetrameter line and metrics 
of the In Memoriam stanza cannot contain the affective fusion of sepa- 
ration and desire without bursting the parameters of the line and meter.” 
There seems at least as much diffusion as fusion, as much unbinding as 
binding in the poem. 


5.5 “Out of Darkness Came the Hands” 


In her translation of “Mourning and Melancholia” Joan Riviere notes that 
the word Freud chooses to describe the pain produced by the loss of a loved 
one is Schmertz (pain, ache, grief, sorrow) as opposed to Unlust (pain, but 
also reluctance), a term Riviere suggests is favored by Freud as “the mental 
antithesis of pleasure” (154). The conventional reading, not one that I wish 
to contest necessarily, is that on the level of narrative In Memoriam resolves 
the grief (Schmertz) through the temporal repetitions of Christmases and the 
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arrival/resurrection of Easter. Tennyson’s sister Emily’s marriage (she had 
been, at the time of his death, engaged to Hallam) also provides a sense of 
closure to the poem; we might even read it as representing an easing or dis- 
placement of the homoerotic/homosocial feelings of Tennyson and Hallam 
(i.e., the potential “exchange” of Emily [as theorized through Gayle Rubin’s 
famous “Traffic in Women” argument”*], thwarted by Hallam’s death). Yet 
I have been arguing for another level of grief at work in the poem (Unlust) 
and that that grief exists at the level of form, at the level of a painful (reluc- 
tant) break or a series of compulsive repetitions—metrical, thematic, lexical. 
In Memoriam’s Unlust, as I read it, is registered in the body, through partial 
and recurrent displacements and shocks, and represents the perpetual letting 
go and finding of its object. 

Even at the end of the poem, when Tennyson relinquishes (mostly) his 
unbelief in God and makes himself rather than Hallam into an infant, to 
whom God the father’s hands reach out, he is reluctant to let go of the object 
of disbelief, synonymous with the object of loss, that is, Hallam: 


No, like a child in doubt and fear: 
But that blind clamour made me wise; 
Then was I as a child that cries, 

But, crying, knows his father near; 


And what I am beheld again 

What is, and no man understands; 

And out of darkness came the hands 
That reach thro’ nature, moulding men.” 

Tennyson manages brilliantly—and perhaps this is what Eliot admired in 
him—to wedge faith and doubt into the same psychic and poetic space. 
Echoing 1 Corinthians, Chapter 13 (“When I was a child, I spake like a child, 
I thought like a child, I reasoned like a child; when I became a man, I gave 
up childish ways.”), Tennyson suggests that to lose the child now means 
something like maturity.’* In other words, there is an ethics of accepting 
the separation, the gap, the space, the distance. It is an ethics of a radical 
acceptance. At the same time, of course, the poem displays its disunity in 
the Unlust or reluctance, a melancholic indigestible core (the mental antith- 
esis of pleasure) that is taken into the subject (the “what I am” [Tennyson’s 
subjectivity] is altered due to the loss of Hallam [“what is”]); Freud defines 
this change in ego representation, rather than world representation, as one 
defining feature of melancholia.” Once again, we can say that the symp- 
tomatic eruption of energy irrupts formally in the sequence: “What is, and 
no man understands.” Tennyson’s Unlust, his reluctance to release Hallam 
(or any of the other important personal or collective lost objects touched on 
in this chapter), is echoed in the substitution of “no man” in the middle of 
the line, an inversion made more powerful by the internal rhyme of “man” 
and “stands.” 
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As we have seen, the mnemic quality of the death drive suggests that we 
are physically and psychically altered by traumatic memory, a change that 
is also materially registered in formal qualities of Tennyson’s verse. In other 
words, at the level of form—disruptive, painful, irregular—the two men are 
still not separated; they “understand” (underwrite) each other as “no [other] 
man” can. They are, as Tennyson suggests at the end of the poem proper, 
“soul in soul.” I believe we should interrogate our desire to read “soul in 
soul” as a comforting, normative working through. Of course I understand 
(and share) the desire for a happy ending. Yet it seems more in keeping 
with the spirit of the poem to read “soul in soul” as a superposition— 
Hallam over/on/in Tennyson. Perhaps we might also read “soul in soul” in 
tandem with Saintsbury’s image of walkers jostling each other “arm in arm” 
(slightly out of sync, wounded)—which is to say that every time we read 
In Memoriam (i.e., follow the cadence—cadere: to fall), we are, as readers, 
compelled to repeat, comforted and discomfited in some sort of equal mea- 
sure. Like the child of “As through the land at eve we went,” a song from 
The Princess that informs the argument of my penultimate section, we are 
lost one moment and found the next. 


5.6 The Princess: Song as Stillborn Form 


There is ample evidence that Tennyson first conceived the idea for The 
Princess in the same year that “Wherefore in These Dark Ages” was 
written.’° And while The Princess evolved significantly over time, clearly 
the impetus to conceive of a longer, multivocal poem arose, at least in part, 
in response to the pressures articulated in “Wherefore ...,” that is, criticisms 
that his poetry was “too removed from ‘familiar matters of today’” (Garden), 
that many of his poems were “altogether without meaning” (Mill), and so 
on.” In any case, the composition of The Princess was certainly not one 
of immediate inspiration. In fact, it is part of the lore of Tennyson’s The 
Princess that it underwent significant revisions in the course of its first 
three publications.” In fact, the early publication history and reception 
seem as interesting to critics as the text(s) of the poem itself. Several songs 
(centering primarily on the figure of the child) were included in the third 
addition, inserted between the seven narrative sections of the larger mock- 
heroic poem. As Tennyson recounts, “The child is the link through the parts, 
as shown in the Songs, which are the best interpreters of the poem.”’? The 
collegiate narrator of the poem announces in the prologue that, unlike 
the heroic narrative (told in seven parts by the seven college friends), “the 
ladies [will] sing ... some ballad or a song / To give us breathing-space” 
(233-235). Commentators have, from the earliest reviews to the present, 
almost universally preferred the “breathing space” of the lyric sections or 
songs to the narrative “rougher” 8? body of the poem. Song then becomes not 
only the sole province of the feminine, but also the poem’s most universally 
satisfying aesthetic element. 
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In all of its versions, The Princess has been read as an attempt to educate, 
improve the conditions of, chasten, and/or subdue women. So perhaps it is 
not surprising to find that song, the realm that Tennyson ascribes to women, 
also was historically privileged in the nineteenth century as the mode best 
suited to communicate affective (i.e., sentimental or domestic) truths.®! As 
I argued earlier, the gendering of poetic form takes on unique significance 
for Tennyson, especially given his assertion that all true-cast poets are “half 
woman-natured.” According to Saintsbury, song accomplishes these ends 
not merely by means of its content, but also by its more malleable, fluid, 
and dexterous form. While Saintsbury expresses admiration for Tennyson’s 
plurality of styles, he notes specifically the taste for shorter pieces, claim- 
ing that it was the “bent of the century.” Shorter pieces gave themselves to 
“more opportunities for varying prosodic success than the long,” and, as a 
consequence, the “addition of [Tennyson’s] songs ... was a rich prosodic as 
well as poetic bonus.” 8? 

It is not simply that the songs compensate for an aesthetic gap in the blank 
verse (Tennyson is generally acknowledged to be a masterful practitioner 
of blank verse),°* nor that they merely communicate corrective meanings; 
rather, the “bonus” (the “good”) provided by the songs is woven into the 
texture of the poem, serving now pedagogic, now disciplinary, and now aes- 
thetic ends: “The songs themselves ... stand there, not merely for the sake of 
their intrinsic beauty, but serve to call back the reader’s mind, at every pause 
in the tale of the Princess’s folly, to that very healthy ideal of womanhood 
which she has spurned.”*4 Yet it is not at all clear—from Tennyson’s own 
comments, that is—precisely what was to be called to the reader’s mind by 
the songs. With a characteristic mix of scrupulousness and opacity, Tennyson 
writes to S. E. Dawson, corroborating that the child was indeed the “heroine 
of the piece” and that the songs were intended to clarify what “the public did 
not see.” ®> Twentieth- and twenty-first-century critics have generally agreed 
that the songs manage to muddy the message of the poem at least as much 
as they clarify it. Even Jerome Buckley, one of Tennyson’s most perceptive 
and eminent twentieth-century critics, sees no direct correlation between the 
songs and the larger theme of the poem: “If they do indeed interpret the action, 
they must indicate a real theme beyond the apparent occasion of the poem, 
a meaning apart from all contemporary sympathies.” 86 Recently, responding 
largely to the most influential late twentieth-century readings of the poem 
by Eve Sedgewick and Terry Eagleton, critics have interpreted the songs as 
operating at odds with the mock-heroic elements: pointing to “the extent of 
Tennyson’s feminist sympathies,”*®” or working in tandem with the framing 
narratives to repress “any advance toward polyphony.” 8$ 

If the child is the link through the parts and the songs are the key to 
the poem, then perhaps the songs, like the figure of the child more gener- 
ally, operate as interruptions. The generic space carved out by the songs 
allows them to enter into subtle contestation with the narrative or blank 
verse elements in the poem. As Ewan Jones has recently written, “the 
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superimposition of the songs exposes those internal contradictions (formal, 
generic and historical) that were already present, but which lay concealed 
within the blank verse.” According to Jones, “the poem itself struggles 
against [its own] knowledge.”®? On this reading, the songs’ resistance to 
being integrated into the narrative disrupts rather than aids the narrative 
drive of the poem. Ballad measure uniquely underscores this interruption, 
especially insofar as ballad might be thought of as an archaic point of con- 
tact with an earlier poetics, thus helping to explain not only the predom- 
inance of ballad within the songs, but also the relation between a specific 
received form (with all of its ideological connotations) and a stillborn poetics. 
Tennyson’s ongoing engagement with the genre of ballad thus takes on 
additional meaning. In fact, the earliest interpolated songs in The Princess 
are ballads; then, as the story progresses, the songs shift gradually from a 
tetrameter to a pentameter line. 

As I have noted, song/ballad as a genre carries its own internal relation to 
the child, its own connotative and connective resonances, of which the child 
is only one. Ballad is also associated with the “masses,” a feminine reader- 
ship, and an earlier, less fragmented sense of national identity, primarily 
identified—positively—with Wordsworth, and—radically or prophetically— 
with Blake.” These connections were so ingrained in nineteenth-century 
culture that to include, as Tennyson proposed to do in The Princess, a ballad 
entitled “The Losing of the Child” is tantamount to worrying the loss of an 
object in a form whose very articulation constitutes its resuscitation. What 
emerges from this understanding of song is a form that is simultaneously 
disruptive and elegiac, conservative and subversive. 

Within the narrative arc of the poem, the Prince’s “weird seizures” are 
also relevant insofar as they point to the femininity and even maternal 
nature of the Prince/narrator. The seizures give way (birth) to the interpo- 
lated ballad sections of the poem, suggesting that sensitivity and sensibility 
are still poetic prerequisites in Tennyson’s schema. The figure of the partu- 
rient poet therefore can be situated within in a literary-historical genealogy 
of lyric’s engagement with the figure of child and ballad form. What I have 
previously termed poetic parturition comes to figure here in a formal way. In 
other words, Tennyson’s anxiety about poetic reproduction and reception, 
an anxiety doubled symptomatically as the Prince’s “weird seizures,” neces- 
sitates a formal gesture—namely, the inclusion of the songs. 

Tennyson added the seizures after he added the songs. Thus they con- 
stitute his final revisions to the poem. In some measure, they act as an 
index of the Prince’s anxiety, an anxiety that paradoxically gets worked out 
through incorporation of the songs. Celeste Langan and Andrew Elfenbein 
have written about the relation between a kind of “nerve-language” and 
the production of poetic verse.?! A kind of corollary or vestige of the space 
and temporality of the infant, the boundary between sleep and conscious- 
ness gets conceived by nineteenth-century critics as a site of lyric generation 
and effect: song “awakes all the fountains of bitter-sweet memory, sets us 
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dreaming like a half audible strain of music in the distance, without fixing 
the mind to definite objects, suspends reflection and will. ...”?* These dream 
states, like metaphysical experience more generally, are part and parcel of 
the self-conception of many nineteenth-century poets. Keats, of course, is 
the paradigmatic example. For Tennyson, the danger occurs when the poet’s 
dream language, the children of his silence, comes in contact with systems of 
exchange, publication, circulation, etc. Likewise for the Prince in the poem, 
liminal spaces are locations of potentially dangerous confrontations: 


And then to bed, where half in doze I seem’d 

To float about a glimmering night, and watch 

A full sea glazed with muffled moonlight, swell 

On some dark shore just seen that it was rich. (I: 242-245) 


It is in this state of in between that song first breaks into the poem. As 
I have suggested, the Prince’s seizures uniformly anticipate most of the inter- 
polated songs. Yet the connection between song and seizure is not explicit 
in the text. In fact, a number of nineteenth-century critics wondered at the 
reason for adding the seizures. Dawson, writing in 1859, claims that they 
weaken the poem and asks whether “they are to indicate the weakness and 
incompleteness of the poet side of the Prince’s character. ...”?? Dawson’s 
reading of the poem traces an internal movement in the poem whereby the 
poet-prince character (Dawson himself conflates them, and Tennyson, in his 
letter to Dawson, does not disagree) moves from doubt to certainty, from 
weakness to strength. On this reading, anxiety is symptomatic of a poetic 
weakness that is finally excised from his character as he finds his “rest in 
his ideal.” This reading of the Prince’s anxiety—that is, of his “weakness,” 
which more properly belongs to the province of women—underwrites more 
normative readings of the poem. These types of readings, emphasizing the 
need for Aristotelian narrative normalization, push logically to transcend 
song, the “feminine” element, either to incorporate it, as the Princess does as 
she becomes the maternal-healing figure for the Prince once he is injured, or 
appropriate it, but to push beyond it nonetheless. 

In fact, several nineteenth-century critics of The Princess worried over the 
effeminacy of its language, warning of a “dressy literature, an exaggerated 
literature,” a softness and effeminacy that is an “evil incident to democracy.” 4 
Implicit in many of the critiques is a class bias; only uneducated (i.e., soft, 
feminine) readers would “go in” for The Princess. A more educated reader- 
ship would reject its generically multiple poetry: 
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To high thinking and noble living the pure style is natural. But these 
things are severe, require moral bracing, minds which are not luxu- 
rious, and can endure hardness. Softness, luxuriousness, and moral 
limpness find their congenial element in excess of highly colored 
ornamentation.”° 
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Even Tennyson’s friends complained about his sensitivity, his morbidity, his 
“Germanized, and smoke-sodden temperament.” Why won’t he, Aubrey 
de Vere wondered, “set about writing like a man?””° Clearly, these terms 
resonate with Victorian critiques of Romantic era poetry and childishness— 
of Shelley in particular.?” These complaints about Tennyson, in other words, 
work from both sides; they suggest an untoward and romantic influence 
from without as well as a moral weakness from within. Even Lady Tennyson 
remarked in a letter about her husband’s “tenderness of nerve,” which she 
hoped would not “descend” to her children.” 

Rather than read Tennyson’s particular brand of sensitivity as stemming 
from internalized-historical (his depression in relation to his alcoholic father) 
as well as its external-historical (the pressures of producing a poetry that 
would serve the needs of the age) determinations, I have suggested there are 
models of anxiety (birth trauma, for example) that make anxiety (nervous 
language) primary, rather than a symptom. What matters is not the etiology 
of Tennyson’s anxieties so much as their dual points of articulation, which the 
poet feels as internal (personal/lyric) and external (social/longer forms). Coyle 
and Cronin suggest that the false choice between so-called lyric and longer 
forms was a “problem to be confronted by all Victorian poets who accepted 
that a poem was authentic only in so far as it maintained a lyric voice, and yet 
aspired to write a poetry that addressed the circumstances of their times.” ”? 

Tennyson’s solution in The Princess—to move in a “strange diagonal” 
(conclusion), to steer a path between lyric and epic—seems to have satisfied 
almost no one: 


And, towards [the poem’s] conclusion, issues in a cambe recota of all 
heterogeneous elements—for which it would be difficult to discover 
a palpable simile, except we find it in a Centaur, “half man and half 
horse”—or in a mermaid, “a lovely lady with a fish’s tail”—or in a 
Caliban, or in a “Bottom the weaver,” with his innocent ass’s mouth 


“watering for thistles” ... The general impression left on the mind by 
‘The Princess’ is therefore, as might have been expected, simply the 
grotesque. !0° 


The term “grotesque” (originally the final word in J. M. Marston’s unsigned 
review of The Princess'°!) had a certain valence in nineteenth-century poetry 
criticism, and it comes close to describing what may be the core distaste 
for the poem: its gender-bending, not to mention its genre-blending, are 
entirely too close to the surface for comfort. 10? The fact that Dawson needed 
both the similes of the centaur and the mermaid suggests that the hybridity 
in the poem is sexual as well as formal. Yet it is not enough to claim that the 
Prince’s unmanliness and/or the Princess’s surplus of masculine attributes 
are strictly the issue either. Rather, the hybridity of the poetic genres and 
the hybridity of the represented gender roles are finally and inextricably 
linked. So when the poem announces finally that women are, or should be, 
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“diverse” from men, we cannot help but hear both “different” and “varied,” 
as well as “double versed.” 

The narrator acknowledges that it was in fact the power of the women 
and the ballads that forced this grotesque diagonal: 


The women—and perhaps they felt their power, 

For something in the ballads which they sang, 

Or in their silent influence as they sat, 

Had ever seem’d to wrestle with burlesque, 

And drove us, last to quite a solemn close—(Conclusion 13-17) 


The solemnity of the close can be understood as the effect of a process 
of distancing. Through the interpolation of the songs, that is, through the 
insertion of spatial and temporal intervals or interruptions, the poem can 
finally be “driven” into the world—in other words, put into circulation. As 
I argued before, Tennyson’s anxiety about releasing poems into the world, 
the fear that he, or perhaps we, will “lose the child,” results in a poem shot 
through with gaps and fissures, hesitancy and doubt, which critics have read 
as a sign of effeminacy. In the narrative logic of The Princess the Prince 
transcends his own effeminacy (his epileptic fits) even as it is instantiated 
inside him through his internal and external linkage with the now reformed 
Princess: they are two halves of a “two-celled heart.” 

Yet each character (Prince and Princess) is also two celled, or perhaps 
put more accurately, two selved. For example, when the Princess reads, 
“Now sleeps the crimson petal” and “Come down, O maid” to the wounded 
Prince, she is, on one level, fulfilling the woman’s role. She who had pre- 
viously refused song and the child now takes the place propitious to the 
feminine. She reads the words aloud, yet the words and rhythms are perhaps 
less a consolation to the injured Prince than a form of meditation for her. 
Strangely, then, the songs come through her and to her and she is, in that 
moment, both male and female, teacher and taught, mother and infant: “So 
waste not thou; but come; for all the vales / Await thee. ...” Granted, Ida is 
being subjected in this section to a kind of disciplining or normalizing. But it 
is equally interesting to consider the degree to which the Prince, although no 
longer stricken with seizures, still retains the lyrical “half-feminine” charac- 
ter of the true-cast poet. He received his poetic half-feminine nature through 
his mother: “Happy he / With such a mother! faith in womankind / Beats 
with his blood ... and though he trip and fall / He shall not blind his soul 
with clay” (VI; 308-312). Terms associated with verse (beating, tripping, 
falling) recur within the passage to associate him forever with a form of 
poetic sensibility that seems to have passed into him in utero. 

Of course the contest between song and mock-heroic need not only be 
read as allegorical, that is, as a struggle between embodied and intersected 
gender traits, but can also be read as a formal intermixing, interfusing, and 
combining—as Tennyson suggests, a medley. That the forms might mix and 
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still refuse synthesis or unification points again to the paradox of a stillborn 
poetics. The songs force an internal break or interruption in the generic 
poetic boundaries, much as historical and ideological forces operate to force 
a movement in the lived (gendered, familial, sexual, educational, literary) 
relations that get represented and recast within the poem. The break or interval 
the songs are proposed to provide—the “breathing space”—as readers can 
attest, more often than not results in a perplexing but not unpleasurable dis- 
sonance. The songs, in other words, are integrated at the same time as they 
resist integration into the larger poem, resulting in a breathless, internal, and 
unbreachable distance. 


5.7 Child as Ballad, Ballad as Child 


Coventry Patmore referred to ballad as an “ancient narrative meter, which, 
though almost excluded from the ‘polite literature’ of the eighteenth century, 
never lost its charm for the people.” 10 It is possible (following Matthew 
Arnold’s condescension toward the ballad and its practitioners) to interpret 
“the people” as bordering on an epithet.!°* There were and are multiple 
connotations to the ballad, of course. As Jason Rudy claims, for example, 
“the comfortingly predictable Victorian ballad offers ... an impossibly ide- 
alized vision of the British nation.” 10° Regardless of the ideology that ballad 
reflects at any given historical moment, it is clear that despite the ballad 
“revival” started by Isaac Watts and James Macpherson and continued by 
William Wordsworth and Felicia Hemans, ballad was never far out of fash- 
ion. Furthermore, D. M. Moir, writing in 1856, claims that ballad has a 
specific affective universality: 


Common to every human heart there is a certain class of emotions, the 
expressons of which “turn as they leave the lips to song;” and hence 
the primitive form of poetry in the ballad. !°° 


Moir’s universal claim points to the stakes involved in this argument— 
both for this chapter as well as for formalist and historicist criticism of 
nineteenth-century poetry more generally. I am suggesting that ballad 
measure or hymn measure recurs throughout the nineteenth century as 
indexical of a loss (nature, national and personal innocence or youth, poetic 
vision, etc.). This poetry of eternal return is often articulated in proximity to 
infants, domesticity, pastoral scenes, or memories of childhood—so much so 
that the signification functions either way—ballad to child or child to ballad. 
The songs in The Princess are one obvious example; Robert Browning’s 
Pippa Passes and “Childe Harold’s Good Night” from Canto One of Byron’s 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage are others.!°” 

Although Tennyson later claimed that ballad or song was not extrinsic 
to The Princess, the fact is that his first emendations/additions to the pub- 
lished version of The Princess were minor and contained within the blank 
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verse. Next Tennyson added the songs and expanded the conclusion. Finally, 
he wrote in the Prince’s weird seizures. “The songs were never an after- 
thought,” he explained. “You would be still more certain that the child was 
the true heroine [of the poem] if, instead of the first song as it now stands 
‘As thro’ the land at eve we went,’ I had printed the first song which I wrote, 
‘The Losing of the Child?” 108 


The child was sitting on the bank 
Upon a stormy day. 

He loved the river’s roaring sound; 

The river rose and burst his bound, 

Flooded fifty leagues around, 

Took the child from off the ground, 
And bore the child away. 


O the child so meek and wise, 

Who made us wise and mild! 
All was strife at home about him, 
Nothing could be done without him; 
Father, mother, sister, brother, 
All accusing one another; 

O to lose the child! 


The river left the child unhurt, 
But far within the wild. 
Then we led him home again, 
Peace and order come again, 
The river sought his bound again, 
The child was lost and found again, 
And we will keep the child. 


Clearly, Tennyson was right. This song would have made more explicable 
the now-conventional reading of The Princess insofar as it recapitulates the 
redemptive narrative of the larger mock-heroic. So why does Tennyson not 
include it? On the one hand, of course, It would mean, of course, cutting “As 
Through the Land at Eve We Went,” arguably the better poem. 

Beginning with the title, Tennyson seeks to frame the poem within a 
mythical Blakean structure. Rather than “Losing the Child”—a potential 
process—we get narrative definitiveness, determination, and anteriority: 
“The Losing of the Child.” The poem itself proceeds in a pattern of shorter 
lines. Thus, from a strictly formal point of view—and by point of view, 
Talso mean the literal way the poem looks on the page—the songs introduce 
three- and four-beat lines (i.e., shorter), where previously (I am reading 
the poem as if it had occupied the place of pride [as the first song of The 
Princess] that Tennyson claims to have intended it to occupy), there had 
been only been uniform five-beat lines. 
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Not only do the songs make a medley of the poem, but they also set up 
intertextual and transhistorical resonances. For example, the first and last cou- 
plets in each stanza paragraph of “The Losing of the Child” replicate exactly 
the measure of Blake’s “Little Boy Lost,” and “Little Boy Found” from Songs 
of Innocence. In Blake’s companion poems, written in hymn measure (a four- 
beat line followed by a three-beat line), God appears in the place of the father 
and leads the boy home to his mother. In Tennyson’s poem, no such deity is at 
work. The social and familial structures likewise seem to have failed. Instead, 
Tennyson uses three tetrameter lines with more or less unchanging rhyme 
sounds—dedifferentiating the internal couplets—in between the hymn mea- 
sure couplets. The effect is to formally inscribe something like homogeneity 
and order. The only real difference appears in the middle stanza, when chi- 
asmus (meek and wise ... wise and mild) and internal (aural and ideational) 
rhyme (father, mother, sister, brother) do the work instead, this time working 
rather to equalize blame for the loss and resulting disorder, or such disorder 
as there is in this very tidy poem. The identical rhymes that break out in the 
final stanza (again, again, again, again) drive home the point of the child’s 
importance as a symbol, an arbitrary and appositive sign that stands in for 
something, reproduces it in contradistinction to any actual children, whose 
historical and personal specificity might make identical rhyme tantamount to 
a form a reification.!°? For what human subject—even, or perhaps especially, 
a child—is ever identical with itself, much less with any other? 

Tennyson himself, though, does not drive home these points. In fact, 
the poem remained unpublished in his lifetime. Instead, as we have noted, 
he interpolates the song “As through the land at eve we went,” which tells 
the Wordsworthian tale of a husband and wife who have a falling out while 
journeying to the grave of a child “lost in other years.” 


As thro’ the land at eve we went, 
And pluck’d the ripen’d ears, 

We fell out, my wife and I, 

O we fell out I know not why, 

And kiss’d again with tears. 

And blessings on the falling out 
That all the more endears, 

When we fall out with those we love 
And kiss again with tears! 

For when we came where lies the child 
We lost in other years, 

There above the little grave, 

O there above the little grave, 

We kiss’d again with tears. 


Immediately we can see that the loss Tennyson imagines as social and com- 
munal in “The Losing of the Child” is experienced at a much more isolated, 
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familial, and individual level. The object moral lesson itself is nothing new— 
Wordsworth’s “Two April Mornings” contains an even more challenging 
version of “endearing” (can we also hear the less idealistic “all the more 
endures” ?) in Matthew’s “I did not wish her mine,” that is, the capitulation 
to God’s will even on the level of thought or desire. Although the couple is 
reconciled in grief (they “kissed again with tears”) at the end of the poem, 
the child, as a living being, is still lost. As a point of origin for the cou- 
ple’s loss (perhaps even for the strength of their love), the child is located 
again, named. It is, in other words, found and lost simultaneously. The form, 
though hybrid in terms of its lineation, is unfalteringly balladic. 

The comforting repetition of the refrain (kiss again with tears) links the 
form of ballad with a form of mourning, a structure (the primitive form) 
and a drive toward the past (the other years) and the future (blessings whose 
reverberations move “through the land,” i.e., through the spatial and temporal 
field of the poem). This is yet another sense in which the poem conserves 
even, or especially, that which it overtakes. Besides pulling the blank verse 
of The Princess toward loss and recuperation, the song compulsively repeats 
its four-three beat linear structure, and its repeated end-rhymes (note the 
identical repetition of the penultimate line—is this melancholic ‘supplement’ 
an anticipatory echo of the In Memoriam stanza?).''° 

The poem is built on the dramatic irony of the narrator’s repressed under- 
standing of his and his wife’s condition. We know why the couple falls out, 
even as he claims not to know. Presumably, it is easier to fall out than to 
feel the full brunt of loss of their child. One gets the sense that this couple 
peripatetically wanders the countryside, endlessly fighting and kissing. The 
poem presages the (more self-aware)!!! reconciliation of the Prince and the 
Princess. The mock-heroic sections of The Princess, the blank verse narra- 
tive, does not melancholically incorporate into its narrative structure—at 
least not as explicitly—the repetitions of falling and rising, losing and find- 
ing. This more cyclical weltanschauung is the unique project of the songs. 

The border-state that precedes the song seems close in its affective and 
psychic disorientation to the Prince’s strange Keatsian seizures (“I seemed to 
move among a world of ghosts, / And feel myself the shadow of a dream” 
[I: 17, 18]).!!? Keats is an important figure in this regard, not just because 
one of his most famous ballads—“La Belle Dame sans Merci”—anticipates 
Tennyson completely, but also because Keats’s reception throughout the 
nineteenth century was that of a “child” (Arnold), whose verse was too 
“feminine” (Patmore).!!? The song’s relation to Wordsworth’s Lyrical 
Ballads (specifically, “The Thorn,” “Song” [“She dwelt among the untrodden 
ways”], and “Two April Mornings”) points again to the return of ballad 
measure as a late eighteenth-, early nineteenth-century mode that recurs and 
generally haunts poetry written later in the century, Tennyson’s in particular. 
Like Wordsworth’s ballads, the themes of Tennyson’s songs tend toward 
children and childhood.!!4 Whereas Dawson in the nineteenth century 
conflates the Prince with Tennyson, it is also possible to read the Prince as 
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the figure for the “poet” in the poem. His effeminate fainting spells precipi- 
tate nearly all of the interpolated ballads. As his seizures give way to taking 
assertive action and ultimately to being wounded, the ballad sections of the 
poem give way to pentameter or five-beat lines. In this regard the Prince 
gives birth to a nostalgic form (ballad, says Moir, is the “primitive form 
of poetry”), a conservative gesture that, like naming a child for a beloved, 
deceased person, pulls in both directions, future and past, at once. 

By referring to ballad as a “conserving” form or genre, I mean not only 
that it carries the weight of poetic tradition, but also that it can contain 
within its generic structure a “certain class of emotions, the expressions of 
which ‘turn as they leave the lips to song.” It is, in other words, melancholic. 
The same might be true of blank verse, of course, or iambic pentameter 
in general. But as Paul Fry suggests in his important book on the English 
ode, whereas other lyric forms seek to make voice or consciousness present, 
hymn or ballad seeks to sacralize or praise (i.e., to speak to the gods or the 
dead).!!5 Elegiac in form and content, Tennyson’s songs remove the object 
of the song (principally the child) from the contingencies of the world, the 
narrative of the idyll, and seal it up within a song of praise.!!° With “As through 
the Land at Eve We Went” as the first song, loss is sealed up within the verse 
form (not enjambed and broken with caesuras as is the blank verse) at the 
same time as it conserves within the “form” (one might even say that it 
buries it) its affective or emotional content. To “kiss again with tears” is 
the perfect emblem for a poetry that is always being born again, but always 
haunted by a primal and unnameable loss. 


5.8 And We Shall Keep the Child 


The repetition of poetic form (by Tennyson) and ritualistic mourning (by the 
characters of the song) reproduces Freud’s argument about the compulsion 
to repeat in Beyond the Pleasure Principle. Setting aside the biologism of 
Freud’s scandalous postulation of a death drive (Green reminds us that we 
must think of it rather as a theoretical structure), whereby living matter 
strives continually toward its earlier nonliving state, we have a picture 
in that essay of anxiety as a conservative force.!'7 According to Freud’s 
logic, trauma can sometimes break into the psyche, usually on account of 
an “absence of preparation for anxiety.” 118 Unpleasurable and unconscious 
repetitions—compulsions to repeat—occur in order to “master the stimulus 
retrospectively, by developing the anxiety whose omission was the cause of 
the traumatic neurosis.” !!? Freud’s premise, articulated more forcefully by 
Melanie Klein, is that anxiety is productive ... of more anxiety. Much like 
the formal elements of a poem, anxiety’s function is to bind energy.'*° 
Tennyson’s anxious revision of The Princess may itself have been an attempt 
at retrospective mastery, merely one mode of distancing, of establishing a 
stillborn relation to the poem. As we have seen, the poem initially received 
unfavorable and/or lukewarm reviews, which no doubt prompted the 
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successive revisions.'*! The thematic revisions move away from gender and 
toward the maternal; Tennyson’s use of song as an interpolated interrup- 
tion returns us in form and content to the thematic and the topos of the 
stillborn, or lost, child. Furthermore, ballad as a historical form may be said 
to interrupt Tennyson’s “innovative” blank verse epic—giving it and us, 
as the narrator says of the songs in the Prologue, “breathing space.” Finally, 
the vulnerability of the child, and, indexically, the culture, is the primary 
“message” of most of the songs. 

More generally, we can see that ballad (archaic forms in general, but 
especially ballad) is a primitive and iterative form and that it might be pro- 
ductively theorized as consonant with the death drive, whereas the blank 
verse of the narrative drives forward toward unity and creation. Not in 
any essential way, but as the result of a living literary-historical process, 
ballad pulls then toward the archaic historicity of poetic forms (i.e., toward 
death, disintegration, stasis), even as it is in the process of being born. 
Ballad is, on this reading, always stillborn. The normative blank verse, in 
contrast, pulls toward narrative. Ballad—elegiac, nostalgic, and rooted in 
English meter—might be said to regress toward a (theoretical) place before 
the trauma of birth. As we have seen, Freud’s and Rank’s romantic formula- 
tion of anxiety, like Tennyson’s recursion to ballad and the Prince’s strange 
seizures, describes a formal breaking through of the present (“reproduced 
as an affective state” it gives “certain characteristic forms of expression”). 
It corresponds to something elsewhere but, in so doing, it brings that else- 
where affectively present, coloring the present with the opaque content of 
the past. 

One more moment from The Princess: after the Prince is injured, a song 
(“Home They Brought the Warrior Dead”) is sung whose argument is that 
a failure to respond to grief results in an entombment of that very grief 
(not repression, says Freud, but rather a wholesale incorporation). Typical 
of all the songs in the poem, it does not correspond directly to the action 
of epic section of the poem, in which the Prince has just been wounded. 
The ballad instead describes a more generic scene and places an orphaned 
infant where none exists in the longer text. The Princess, cold and impe- 
rious, must grieve, say her handmaids, or else she will die. The refusal to 
respond to the dead hero or the child—neither the literal child that Ida 
claims as her own, nor the analogized lover-child of the Prince—results in a 
breach between her and her people, a political ramification that is inferred 
in other sections of the longer poem and seems directly determined if not 
signified by her inability to mourn. The failure to relate to her people has 
potential gender implications of course. Presumably, the court would not 
be as scandalized had a king or prince refused to publicly mourn. The 
Princess’s refusal of the ballad and the child, not of its sentiment per se 
but rather of its “already existing image,” illustrates the political as well as 
cultural and social power of its (ballad’s and the child’s) characteristic and 


embedded form. 
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In the final strophe, an older nurse named Rose (“Rose” here recalls 
Tennyson’s lost love Rosa Baring) acts responsibly (i.e., she responds to the 
other): 


Rose a nurse of ninety years, 

Set his child upon her knee— 

Like summer tempest came her tears— 
‘Sweet my child, I live for thee? 


The wintery Rose is restored to summer, and that restoration reverberates 
outward toward the community. As I have shown, Tennyson’s contemporaries 
were cognizant of how the child is used in the poem as a spur to domesticity 
and nationhood. Throughout The Princess, the repetition of scenarios in 
which a child is worried over, or in which the Prince is reduced to a state 
of dependence resembling that of a child, works to “develop” the anxiety 
(in Freud’s sense) and to disperse it over the wide political, cultural, and 
ideological field that the poem represents, and to which it is addressed. The 
form of the appeal is ballad measure or song. 

In a fragment from the Memoir, written at roughly the same time as the 
letter quoted before, Tennyson muses over the infant: 


Dead as he was I felt proud of him. To-day when I write this down, the 
remembrance of it rather overcomes me; but I am glad that I have seen 
him, dear little nameless one that hast lived though thou has never 
breathed, I, thy father, love thee and weep over thee, though thou has 
no place in the Universe. Who knows? It may be that thou hast. ... 
God’s Will be done. !?? 


I do not mean in any way to schematize or reduce Tennyson’s emotions at 
the loss of his actual child. But to read child-as-poem in this passage is to 
witness a transformation made possible by the image of a stillborn child. 
Exactly two years before the stillbirth in April, Tennyson wrote “The Losing 
of the Child”: “The child was lost and found again, / And we will keep the 
child.” The “dear little nameless one” who lived yet did not breathe is finally 
outside the poet, lost and found, and functions like a poem that circulates 
between readers. 

The distance created by Tennyson’s surrender (“God’s will be done”— 
an echo, as we have seen, of S. T. and Sara Coleridge’s responses to their 
respective losses) and made possible by the displacing doubleness (lost and 
found) of the figure of the stillborn child allows the poet once again to speak 
as father and poet, that is, to express a judgment even about that which is 
nearest to him because it is no longer an undifferentiated object; it has an 
exterior existence, a place in the universe. A stillborn poetry and poetics 
mediate between the dictates of the drive toward publication, recognition, 
preservation and the drive to be enmeshed, “immoored,” inanimate. The 
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poem, like the “nameless” child, may have a place outside the poet yet, not 
only in the “pamphlet pampered age,” but also within a larger genealogy, 
one that traces the uses and the afterlife of a stillborn poetics and poetry that 
moves not only from mouth to mouth, but also from hand to hand. 
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Afterword 


“An Echo to the Self”: Augusta Webster’s 
Psychoanalytic Thought 


In poetry the form of the thought is part of the thought, not merely its con- 
taining body. 
—A. Webster! 


We call it “regression” when in a dream an idea is turned back into the 
sensory image from which it was originally derived. 
—S. Freud? 


If Lyotard, Coleridge, Shelley, and Arendt are all correct that we are never 
completely done with infancy and childhood, then what forms does it take 
now? In what ways does infancy—as a poetics and structure of feeling—still 
function in our current psychosocial and aesthetic situations? Given the 
historical conflation of romanticism with infancy, we might also ask whether 
we can see, hear, and feel in our continued involvement with infancy the 
aftereffects, echoes, and lingering traces of the romantic. 

In the introduction of this volume, I refer to Friedrich Schiller’s “Letters 
on the Aesthetic Education of Man” and suggest that the dialectic of child- 
hood that he proposes (sensation/form/play), when read against moments 
of infancy in the poetry of the English nineteenth century, turns out to be a 
messier and more contingent process than the narrative of his text suggests. 
Indeed, we have seen that engagements with infancy are as likely to be inter- 
ruptive as smooth, as open to moments of confused sublimity and trauma 
(the trauma of our own ongoing and only partially synthesized beginnings) 
as to beauty. In this final coda, I want to invoke another text by Schiller, 
“On Naive and Sentimental Poetry,” in which he distinguishes between the 
simple/naive and the complex/sentimental in modern poetry, modern for 
Schiller meaning roughly post-1750. This opposition reproduces theoreti- 
cally the pairing of immediate (purely sensual) and mediated (remembered, 
represented, repeated) experience so essential to our accounts of romanticism. 
As I suggest in my introduction, the idea of infancy, rushing in to fill the void 
left by religion and enlightenment reason, becomes a sort of bridge between 
these two ideas.? In his third critique, for example, Kant makes the aes- 
thetic itself the theoretically mediating link, that is, the faculty that unites 
pure (sensual) and practical (moral) reason. Given Kant’s optimism—that is, 
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given the possibility of unifying experience through recourse to the aesthetic 
dimensions of art and infancy—the dilemmas of (subjective) alienation and 
(objective) suffering, which seem to be endemic to the movement of moder- 
nity should be able to be overcome, at least theoretically. 

Yet, when one reads Schiller, who claimed to have built his entire system 
from Kant,* it seems nearly impossible not to pick up a sense of permanent, 
irrecuperable loss in his description of our modern fall from nature: 


In the child, all is disposition and destination; in us, all is in the state 
of a completed, finished thing, and the completion always remains 
infinitely below the destination. It follows that the child is to us like 
the representation of the ideal; not, indeed, of the ideal as we have 
realized it, but such as our destination admitted; and, consequently, it 
is not at all the idea of its indigence, of its hinderances, that makes us 
experience emotion in the child’s presence; it is, on the contrary, the 
idea of its pure and free force, of the integrity, the infinity of its being.” 


According to Schiller, the very idea of our childhood mocks us. He tells us 
that this is because, unlike the Greeks, we have grown in opposition to nature 
and thus are no longer able to see the simple and truthful in the human realm. 
There may be for us moments and spaces of unification, but they are, like 
moments in poems or moments in an unfolding narrative of becoming, merely 
temporary openings or repositions in a field that is constantly in flux—spaces, 
Schiller tells us, of emotional response. Yet the nature/culture divide so import- 
ant to Schiller’s explanation seems impossible to hold onto in modernity, or 
if you prefer, postmodernity. Indeed, the poetics of infancy we have traced 
in this volume disallows at the same time as it invites these oppositions— 
innocence/experience, nature/culture, etc. Thus, it would be a mistake to read 
the poetry of infancy as either naive or sentimental, but rather as an image of 
the intervolution and struggle of each of these elements. Indeed, Schiller recog- 
nizes their necessary and intricate interrelatedness and bemoans merely that 
the class of man capable of incorporating their union has not yet been born. 

While he refuses to soften the blow, Geoffrey Hartman reminds us in 
his important essay, “Romanticism and Anti-Self-Consciousness,” that not 
only is it impossible to permanently overcome “self-consciousness” (the 
sentimental or reflective in Schiller’s sense), but also that the “very desire 
to overcome it, which poetry and imagination encourage, is part of a vital, 
dialectical movement of soul-making.”® In a sense, then, Hartman reads 
Schiller against himself, recognizing that “disposition” and “destination” 
are processes rather than finished forms. 

We have seen in poems such as “Frost at Midnight” or “To a Little Invisi- 
ble Being ...” something akin to the processual movement Hartman articu- 
lates. It often takes the form of a pause or a moment of suspension within 
the dialectical movement of lyric. There is, for example, that uncanny 
moment when “self” addresses “not-quite self” (“Dear Babe that sleepest 
cradled by my side”) in which self-consciousness is not so much overcome 
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as short-circuited. Another way of framing this is to allow that these strange 
apostrophic moments (moments of Hartman’s “anti-self-consciousness” ) 
are moments of deep aesthetic experience, which nonetheless stubbornly 
refuse the very “soul-making” they portend and propose. Indeed, nearly all 
the poems that we have looked at in this volume suggest that these moments 
of opposition and deferral are consistent with and anticipate a new aesthet- 
ics of infancy, and that this new aesthetics is rather dispositional and mobile 
than fixed and formal. 

In Lyotard’s reading of Kant, for example, the aesthetic experience is not 
“felt” by a subject—rather, the subject is “promised” in the aesthetic union 
of knowledge and morality that is the experience of beauty in Kant’s cri- 
tique of judgment.’ This is why infancy remains such a vital concept for 
Lyotard—infancy and subjectivity are inextricably linked at the moment 
of aesthetic pleasure: “In the aesthetic of the beautiful the subject is in a 
state of infancy.” Therefore, what is revealed, in some sense activated, in the 
lyric encounter with infancy is not the “real” (i.e., the simple or naive) as 
opposed to the imaginary (i.e., the sentimental in Schiller’s sense), but rather 
the promise of simplicity or naiveté as such, the idea of beginning again. 
Finally, Lyotard leans heavily on Kant’s critique in order to suggest that it is 
not the beautiful per se that authorizes these new, more subtle forms of sub- 
jectivity, but rather the traumatic temporality of the sublime.’ Lyotard thus 
grounds infancy and the aesthetic in a structure of elegiac loss—an inability 
to synthesize the givens of our experience (an aspect of the sublime)—that 
nonetheless continues to drive us. 

In lieu of closing (for “completion always remains infinitely below the 
destination”) and in hopes of elaborating this new “interminable” tempo- 
rality as well as its structure of contingency and hope, I propose to read two 
Mother and Daughter sonnets by Augusta Webster and briefly comment on 
a contemporaneous text of Freud’s. To do so is to bring us from the 1790s 
in Chapter 1 of this volume to the 1890s, when Webster’s sonnets were 
published, or, put differently, from the era of Erasmus Darwin’s zoological 
aesthetics to that of Freud’s theorizing of the unconscious. Yet it is also to 
bring us back full circle. In each decade, poetry attempts to bridge the gap 
between “I” and “you” (subject/object, etc.) through the mediation of the 
idea of infancy. Webster’s unfinished sonnet sequence, to my mind, demon- 
strates as vividly as any text I can think of the desire to overcome the dis- 
tance between self and other (i.e., self-consciousness) while at the same time 
refusing to violate the boundary of the other. The poems maintain—in their 
form and argument—the tension between a wish to be enmeshed with the 
child and an ethical honoring of the child’s irreducible otherness. 


A.1 ‘Tis Simple Tears She Weeps ... 


Augusta Webster, a poet known primarily for her dramatic monologues, 
began the Mother and Daughter sonnet sequence in 1881, when her daughter 
would have been around seventeen. Yet she writes the sequence as though 
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it traces the early infancy of her daughter right up until her teenage years. 
In other words, she writes retrospectively, from the position of reflection 
or self-consciousness. Worked on and written right up until her death and 
unpublished in her lifetime (she died in 1894), the poems are intensely personal 
and place her in the elite company of fellow excellent sonneteers Elizabeth 
Barrett-Browning and Christina Rossetti. The poems, as their title suggests, 
record the inner thoughts and addresses of a mother contemplating her only 
daughter. They are exceptionally and equally alive to the slightest movement 
or change within the child’s affect or countenance and to the mother’s 
patterns of thought and feeling. “Sonnet III,” for example, captures lovingly 
the enigma of infancy, as well as the desire of the mother to solve the puzzle, 
to scan and “read” the landscape or text of her daughter’s face. 


I watch the sweet grave face in timorous thought 
Lest I should see it dawn to some unrest 

And read that in her heart is youth’s ill guest, 
The querulous young sadness, born of nought, 
That wearies of the strife it has not fought, 

And finds the life it has not had unblest, 

And asks it knows not what that should be best, 
And till Love come has never what it sought. 


But she is still. A full and crystal lake 

So gives it skies their passage to its peeps 

In an unruffled morn where no winds wake, 
And, strong and fretless, stirs not, nor yet sleeps. 
My darling smiles and ‘tis for gladness’ sake; 
She hears a woe, ‘tis simple tears she weeps. 


Harmonically vibrant (moving from speedy sibilance to lulling “L” sounds 
and plosives and finally to the stop and start alternation of long vowel and 
clipped °T’ sounds in the final lines) the sonnet, like all of the poems in 
the sequence, is “split” into separate stanzas. The first stanza comprises the 
sonnet’s octave and the second corresponds to its sestet. This asymmetry 
(built into the sonnet form) mirrors the imbalance and reciprocity of the 
parent-child dyad. It also echoes the asymmetry of the poet/reader relation.’ 
Without this asymmetry, as Paul Fussell suggested long ago, sonnets would 
be unable to capture and hold these dynamic tensions.!? Webster’s sequence 
not only captures but also brilliantly exploits this dynamism. 

It is as though the octave, in the position of the mother, leans over the 
sestet, in the position of the infant. In “Sonnet III” the “I” dominates the 
octave; the “she” occupies the sestet. Infancy appears here as a timeless 
ideal, a “full and crystal lake.” Emily Harrington suggests that the sonnet 
cycle introduces the motif of maternal love as the force that can, as it were, 
activate that ideal, and thus suspend time, distance, and outside influence. 
While it is an ideal (or idealizing) love, it is, Webster takes pains to remind 
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us (and herself), nonetheless destined to succumb to change over time. 
Harrington equates this awareness of temporal dispersal and distance with 
the temporalizing effect of meter in the verse. I would add that the growing 
distance is not merely between mother and child, but also between aspects 
of the self, the reflective self and the experiencing self, the former sentimental 
in Schiller’s sense, and the latter a figure of simple or sensuous aesthetic 
pleasure.'! Thus, the entire cycle seems elegiac of an over-determined loss 
even at the start. 

Perhaps Webster is able to capture the vanishing possibilities and the 
movements of parental projection and regression because she writes the 
poems after her child is grown. Yet the distance established by these poems 
has little to do with wisdom that is accumulated over time. If anything, the 
distance teaches that we cannot know another person, no matter how near 
or dear, in any absolute sense. It looks clearly and soberly, in other words, at 
the inherent limitations of love. This retrospective temporality is later taken 
up as one of the cornerstones of psychoanalysis. According to Freud’s theory 
of melancholy, for example, time itself appears to stop in situations when we 
experience a loss, but cannot determine precisely who or what it is (within 
or attached to the lost object—e.g., innocence, hope, requited passion, etc.) 
that we have lost. While I will comment on the personal and political 
possibilities of this lyric temporality at the end of this short chapter, post- 
structural thinkers from Lyotard and Nancy to Agamben link this theory of 
time directly to the idea of infancy. 

Harrington and others have argued that maternal love is the driving 
or authorizing force of the sequence, a conclusion with which I can easily 
agree. Indeed a strong and intimate voice sounds from these sonnets. Yet 
the problem is also a formal one. In contrast to many of the poems we’ve 
read in this book, infancy is neither apostrophized in the second person 
nor addressed directly, but is rather thought or spoken of in the third person. 
Adela Pinch complicates the distinction between apostrophe as speech 
(I think of you) and address as thought (I think of her), suggesting that in 
many nineteenth-century poems speaking and thinking (second and third 
person addresses respectively) become indistinguishable, mere “ghosts of 
each other.” 1? I suggest that this pronominal ambiguity is not only active in 
the Mother and Daughter poems, but that the relation between the stanzas 
plays with and intensifies these ambiguities—not only for the poet but 
also for the reader. As a result, the reader occupies a strange position in the 
poem, identifying fully with neither mother nor child. Rather, we identify 
with the scene itself, watching and listening as if behind a screen as mother 
and child observe, project upon, and reflect one another. 

The poem positions us in time and space, in what must now seem to us 
a familiar scene of empirical observation of the infant: “I watch the sweet 
grave face in timorous thought.” There is a sense of detached attachment 
in many of these poems, a sense, that is, of taking the watching self as a 
secondary object. Thus, the line might be easily rewritten as “I watch myself 
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watching the sweet grave face ...” or “look how we look at ourselves looking.” 
This is not to say that Webster’s poem is narcissistic, at least not problemati- 
cally so.!> Rather, she stages looking in such way as to allow the entire 
process of self- and other-reflection itself to be reflected, that is, for the 
reader to think and feel the strange circuitous flows of observation and 
love, and to recognize these flows as part and parcel not only of our inti- 
mate relationships as parents, children, friends, and lovers, but also of our 
intimate relationships with texts. 

Notice, for example, the reversibility of meaning in the first line; everything 
hinges on whether we read “grave” as a noun or an adjective and “face” as 
a verb or a noun. Clearly, the intended meaning is “I watch [my daughter’s] 
sweet grave [i.e., serious] face as she sleeps.” But death (presumably the 
death of the mother) also looms in the ambiguity of the line. Before 
we read beyond the line break it is possible to read the line as “I watch the 
sweet ‘grave’ [as in a burial plot] ‘face’ [the mourners in the churchyard].” 
Harrington comments on Webster’s concern about her own aging and the 
very real possibility that her death would take her away from her daughter. 14 
Thus, as we saw in Sara Coleridge’s poems, identification results in a reversal 
of subject positions, and a kind of doubled address occurs. This double-ness 
is marked in the repeated stress patterning between octave (mother) and 
sestet (child): the rhythm of “sweet grave face” (XXX) in line one, a triple 
beat, shows up in “no winds wake” (XXX) in line eleven.!> 

If we read the octave as governed by the “I” of the mother, we notice 
nonetheless that it overflows with worried projections onto the child. Yet 
between the octave and sestet there is a moment of clarity: “But she is still. 
A full and crystal lake / So gives it skies their passage.” The caesura and 
ensuing enjambment suggest an interruption of the rhythm of worry and 
projection. The word “still” (so reminiscent of Wordsworth, not merely in 
his usage but also in his tendency to use the word at the end of a line or 
break) contains all of its meanings here: temporal, spatial, and kinesthetic. 
The child is the clear “still” lake that images the cloudy mother.!® I am 
suggesting we can read a vertiginous alternation in these poems, formal 
and ideational, between child and mother, back and forth, speaker and 
addressee, back and forth. The two positions (stanzas) are separated by a 
space, within which the other is imaged and echoed. 

“So much then depends ... upon distance.” 17 In this case so much depends 
upon the formal distance, the break between the octave and the sestet. How 
do we read that white space? Is it the required distance to see in an ethical 
way?! At the center of each of these poems is a moment/space of openness. 
Entering into this bare perceptual space—being aware, being present—is 
essential for the reading of these poems. For me, this is the ethical meaning 
of the white space. It allows the mother to see the daughter, if only fleetingly, 
as separate from herself—not to “know” her in the way that we know what 
a lake or clouds are, but rather to be “affected” by her.!? The many negated 
negatives of the octave (the child is neither unrested nor unblest, neither sad 
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for no reason nor weary because of battles she did not fight) give way in the 
sestet to a positivity that can sustain itself for only two lines before reassert- 
ing its doubtful and doubled logic in “an unruffled morn where no winds 
wake, / And, strong and fretless, stirs not, nor yet sleeps.” The child’s face is 
a familiar and unruffled surface, a tabula rasa that seems almost uncanny 
in its absence if not refusal of signification. The relentlessly anxious thought 
renews and manifests itself in the stops and starts of the sudden caesurae 
(“And—strong and fretless—stirs not—nor yet sleeps”). 

There is an echo of Keats’s “La Belle Dame sans Merci” (“and no bird 
sings”) in “no winds wake.” Each, I think, can be taken as evidence for 
Keats’s claim (most clearly articulated in “Ode on a Grecian Urn”) that 
absence is often much louder than presence. Harrington suggests that the 
rhythmic anomalies in Webster’s verse mirror the temporal stops and starts 
(illness, death, aging, distance) that are an essential aspect of, rather than 
a suspension of, maternal love. I would merely add that the poem seems 
incredulous at the absence of any sign of these temporal interruptions and 
markers in the infant. It is almost as though the poem is unable to believe 
it own eyes. Is it possible that infancy exists? Is the gift of pure reflection 
(lake to clouds and clouds to lake, mother to daughter and back again) 
really possible? And is it a gift if ultimately it will not last? Webster captures 
the ambivalence of such questions in her final couplet. Since the poem is in 
Petrarchan form, the final couplet does not rhyme, yet Webster nonethe- 
less sets up a parallelism: “My darling smiles and ‘tis for gladness’ sake; / 
She hears a woe, ‘tis simple tears she weeps.” The slight dissonance in the 
absence of end rhyme lingers despite the otherwise symmetrical form and 
near chiasmus of the couplet. 

To read this poem as a poem about reading, that is, as an aesthetic encoun- 
ter, suggests that Webster imagines (in her daughter) the possibility of com- 
plete, if fleeting, responsiveness and receptivity. Compare these lines to Blake’s 
“She doth smile / I sing the while” in “Infant Joy” and I think you get the full 
force of the dream of infancy’s reciprocity, at least as it is presents itself from 
the perspective of innocence as opposed to experience. Unlike the octave 
where projections and displacements seem to crowd and clutter thinking and 
reflection, here, in the final couplet, there is only gladness or woe, smiles 
or tears. Laura Linker reads these poems through Schiller’s previously men- 
tioned distinction between naive and sentimental poetry. The naive of pure 
reflection cannot be recaptured; thus poetic anxiety ensues.*° Following this 
reading, one gets the sense that the “woe” heard by the child belongs to the 
mother, that is, to the realm of poetic anxiety. Yet perhaps it also belongs to 
all of us: those who cannot respond simply and strongly to happiness or woe, 
those of us who watch ourselves watching the infant, banished forever from 
the simple, from Schiller’s “unmutilated nature,” except perhaps in glimpses 
and afterimages, wayward moments in which we “stir not, nor yet sleep.” 

The concentrated awareness exhibited in Webster’s sonnets reveals an 
intense desire to know the other, to see her clearly for what and who she is. 
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Harrington rightly argues for a hedge in Webster’s thought, a sense of honesty 
about the limits of love, an ethical hesitancy that she places within the 
realm of temporality and loss (“I am with you now, but soon one of us will 
be gone”). Yet there is another hedge in these poems, another dimension to 
Webster’s honesty. I would categorize this as an honesty concerning the limits 
of knowledge and representation (“I am with you now, and will be partially 
with you in the future through the function of anamnesis and memory [not 
to mention writing], yet although our love is genuine and real, neither of 
us can know the other absolutely”). We saw in Chapter 2 that infancy pre- 
sented a similar problem for Coleridge. How was he to love his infant son 
without the introjection of a prescribed image of fatherhood. I suggested 
that there was an ethical opening, an interval or gap in thought and feeling 
that Coleridge felt when contemplating the dilemma of infancy. Webster’s 
sonnets seek to hold open indefinitely that gap or interval, to imagine love 
as ethical distantiation, love as awareness, as stillness and a white space that 
literally splits the poem in two. 


A.2 Echolalia 


The repetition compulsion is in fact the murder of time ... 
—A. Green?! 


Webster’s “Sonnet XIII” speaks to a later time in the child’s development 
than “Sonnet III.” Here, the emphasis is not so much on vision as on sound 
and not upon the mother’s sensual responsiveness but rather upon the 
daughter’s. 


My darling scarce thinks music sweet save mine: 
‘Tis that she does but love me more than hear. 
She’ll not believe my voice to stranger ear 

Is merely measure to the note and line: 

“Not so,” she says: “Thou hast a secret thine: 
The others’ singing’s only rich, or clear, 

But something in thy tones brings music near: 
As though thy song could search me and divine.” 


Oh voice of mine that in some day not far 
Time, the strong creditor, will call his debt, 
Will dull—and even to her—will rasp and mar, 
Sing Time asleep because of her regret, 

Be twice thy life the thing her fancies are, 
Thou echo to the self she knows not yet. 


The poem reverses the movement of “Sonnet III.” Whereas that poem moves 
from the mother’s projections and observations to the stillness of the placid 
child in the second stanza, here the child’s love fills out the octave with its 
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“thought,” “belief,” and direct quotation. The sestet is an apostrophe (half 
imperative, half Miltonic invocation), in this case addressed neither to a 
divinity nor a muse, but rather to the human faculty of voice. To invoke the 
voice, especially one’s own voice (like facing a face), amounts to a kind 
of poetic tautology, an apostrophic structure familiar to readers of roman- 
ticism. For example, when Coleridge writes in “The Lime-Tree Bower, My 
Prison,” “Ye purple heath-flowers! richlier burn, ye clouds!” he attempts to 
call into being that which already is. Pinch calls this moment in Coleridge “a 
sublimely bossy sovereignty,” a formulation that captures wonderfully the 
fantasy of omnipotence that obtains in such romantic tropes.?* Yet we might 
also see it (in Webster as in Coleridge) as thinking attempting to come home 
to itself—to domicile, to accept, and to be reconciled with what is. Yet this 
attempt at reconciliation is perverse, at least insofar as strangely, what she is 
asking (praying?) for is, at least on one reading, the continuation of a fiction. 

There is tremendous tenderness in the willfulness of the sestet, that is, 
the degree to which the mother desires to slow time (“Sing Time asleep”) 
rather than to conquer it. Harrington comments on the intimacy in the poem, 
evinced in the intergenerational repetitions (echoes to the self “she knows not 
yet”), which suggest a rhythmic and circular temporality. There are two 
readings (attitudes toward that circularity) that I think are equally possible 
here and they are not mutually exclusive. On the one hand, there is a sense in 
which the poem attempts to manage the disillusionment of the child. In other 
words, the poem wishes that the child not be rushed into disillusionment, but 
rather gently and quietly disappointed. This suggests that there may be a new 
temporality associated with this type of feeling, a parental cadence (think of 
Winnicott’s “good-enough mother”) that mirrors the rhythmicity required 
in writing. The writer creates patterns, that is, of revealing and withholding, 
leaving spaces for the reader to fill in details and descriptions. This rhyth- 
micity may obtain especially to verse. On the other hand, there is a second 
possible reading in which the parental voice is itself uncertain and attached 
to the notion of a “searching” and “divine” voice, not only because it benefits 
the child but also because it gives pleasure to the parent. 

Importantly, unlike the child in “Sonnet III,” the child in “Sonnet XIN” 
has entered into language. From this position, she is able to utter the all- 
important negation: “‘Not so,’ she says.” Her speech occupies an entire 
quatrain. She argues against the hollowness of mere facility. It is not merely 
that the child wishes to maintain the status quo. She reveals something 
difficult and essential about the aesthetic, a quality that transcends our 
attempts at analysis, something that the speaking voice of the poem, the 
mother, seems unable to accept. Instead, the mother turns to apostrophizing 
voice—she turns, that is, to figuration itself. Once again, the whitespace of 
the stanza break allows us to linger over the child’s defense of timbre and 
touch over “note and line”—the grain, as it were, in the voice. The mother’s 
invocation, her apostrophic call to slow down time, although touching, 
seems so formal as to nearly be cliché. 
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In fact, Sonnet “XIII” appears deeply ambivalent about the possibilities 
of poetry, that is, of voice to overcome mere mechanical temporality, “mere 
measure to the note and line.” Responding to this ambivalence, the speaker 
takes on the attributes of the infant, replete with omnipotent fantasies and 
wishes. Whereas Schiller claims that, in our modern era, pure simplicity is 
no longer possible, “Sonnet XIII” shuts its ears and pushes back against 
this notion. The poem presents us with a moment when, out of love, poetry 
itself (articulated as voice) is promised in a naive rather than sentimental 
fashion. Yet, here, ambivalence (not disinterestedness, but rather loving and 
hating the object equally) helps to maintain a dialectical balance. The force 
of wanting/not wanting to hear the “real” qualities of the voice produces 
what Schiller terms the ideal. This ideal voice (not belonging entirely to the 
mother or the infant) is the loving and necessary fiction that holds the poem 
(and the relational situation) together.” Again the break between the octave 
and the sestet provides the needed moment/space of dwelling and rest. 
Suddenly, there is a “third” presence in the poem—the voice. To read the 
voice/poem as that which mediates sonorously between “now” and “then” 
as well as “here” and “there” saves us from more psychologized readings. 
I for one want to resist, for example, the “rhetorical” reading that claims 
that the sentimental can be inferred through the ironic distance of the reader 
from the situation—so-called “dramatic irony.” After all, it is not that the 
child is “wrong” when she says that something in the mother’s “tones brings 
music near.” Despite the mother’s judgment of her voice, love adds some- 
thing ineffable to the “real” voice, some quality (again) of domiciling, of 
homing in on an object. In this way, then, the poem, articulated as mother’s 
voice, is used by the child as an object in the psychoanalytic sense.** 

What I want to insist upon here is that the so-called content of the song 
the mother sings is irrelevant. Voice is the instrument that brings together 
sestet and octave, self and other, and so on. To read otherwise is to mythol- 
ogize either the mother or the infant—again, the ideal (in Schiller’s sense) 
is the echoic relation between the two, figured, in this poem at least, as the 
voice. 


A.3 Singing Time (and Space) Asleep 


The function of art and politics is to make people dream. 
—Lyotard*> 


In the same year that Mother and Daughter was published, Freud had the 
famous dream of Irma’s injection. The dream, which opens The Interpreta- 
tion of Dreams, is a multilayered tapestry of guilt, desire, and displacement 
that centers on a young woman, Irma, whom Freud had previously treated. 
In recounting the dream, Freud comments on its increasing obscurity and 
compression. It is as though the closer we get to some sort of truthfulness, 
the harder it becomes to see and comprehend. We have seen throughout 
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this book the myriad ways in which conceptualizations of infancy in the 
poetry of the period anticipate and even complicate psychoanalytic theory. 
Because so much of Freud’s theoretical framework can be traced back to the 
interpretation of this dream, in the few remaining pages of this afterword, 
I want to explore two points of connection between Webster’s sonnets and 
Freud’s initiatory dream. I do so in hopes of linking a late romantic moment 
(the birth of psychoanalysis) with an earlier one (the romantic tradition of 
the sleeping child poem). 

Late in his interpretation of the dream Freud writes of “the replacement 
of one person by another.” His concern that he might have erred in his 
treatment of an earlier patient (not Irma) causes him to conflate, by virtue of 
a shared name, his eldest daughter with this patient; both of these women, 
by virtue of a general concern about unsuccessful treatments, are then con- 
flated with Irma in the dream. This defensive formula, which will come to be 
termed “displacement,” is, as we know, a fundamental aspect of psychoana- 
lytic theory. The second point of connection between Webster’s sonnets and 
Irma’s dream is the conflating (in dream-work as well as in poetry) of multi- 
ple time frames.*° Freud’s dream brings together bits of data from different 
moments of his memory, all of which the unconscious treats as though they 
happened (or are happening) simultaneously. This is because, as he explains 
later in Interpretation, dreams function via “regression,” when “an idea is 
turned back into the sensory image from which it was originally derived.”*” 
Later, when Freud comes to more systematically theorize the unconscious, 
“timelessness” becomes one of its primary characteristics.*® We can think of 
this pairing (displacement/timelessness) in a Kantian way, that is, of standing 
for a priori forms of experience: space and time.”? But we might also note 
that time and space are overarching concerns of Webster’s sonnets as well. 

Returning then to Freud’s text, he analyzes the section of the dream in 
which he chastises Irma for not “accepting [his] solution.” If she was still in 
pain he tells her (he did so in real life as well) it was entirely her own fault. 
Freud breaks away from the narrative to explain: 


It was my view at that time (though I have since recognized it as a 
wrong one) that my task was fulfilled when I had informed a patient 
of the hidden meaning of his symptoms; I considered that I was not 
responsible for whether he accepted the solution or not—though this 
[the acceptance] was what success depended on.*” 


Two opposing modes of responsibility are visible in this short section of text: 
the abstract responsibility that Freud proposes to Irma (“here is the hidden 
meaning of your symptoms—accept it and you will be cured”) and a proces- 
sual mode of responsiveness and attentiveness to the other, hinted at but not 
fully articulated in his retrospective comment (“I have since recognized that 
it [my mode of responsibility] as the wrong one”). In the narrative, although 
he acknowledges his sense of guilt, Freud stays, rhetorically at least, firmly 
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on the side of reason, insisting (in the dream and in life) that Irma is solely 
responsible for her suffering, which could be ameliorated if only she would 
accept his solution. As a result, unlike the mother in “Sonnet XIII,” who did 
not force her reality on her daughter but rather allowed her to be slowly 
disillusioned over time, the analyst here runs roughshod over his former 
patient. My point here is not to disparage Freud (he admits, after all, that 
he was wrong); rather, I wish to gesture, as Freud does, toward the future, 
toward a new conception (and ethics) of psychoanalytic working through. 
The work of the analyst, Freud will soon discover, is, like the mother in the 
sonnets, to sing time and space to sleep, to create the optimum conditions 
for something new to happen, and to scan the face of an otherness lost “in 
timorous thought,” waiting patiently for what will happen next. Perhaps 
this is also the work of critics and readers. If so, it seems to me that infancy 
creates the gestational space that makes this newness visible, reveals it and 
then suspends time for a moment, and models for us a way of being with the 
text (the other), of being slower and more attentive in our interpretations.*! 

This slow consideration, as Lyotard reminds us (he relates it to patience 
and anamnesis), is hard work.** Infancy and childhood, he writes elsewhere, 
is a debt to life itself.’ Perhaps this is what Freud also realizes when he 
comes to understand that knowing the “hidden meaning of symptoms” in 
itself is meaningless—only by working through (durcharbeitung) can the debt 
to infancy begin to be paid. Putting infancy in these economic terms reminds 
us, on the one hand, that what infancy asks of us is not always pleasant and 
sweet (in fact it can be monstrous), and at times requires diligence, forbear- 
ance, and labor. On the other hand, it reminds us that although in 1915 Freud 
elaborated an economic view of the unconscious, it is difficult if not impossi- 
ble to know to whom the debt is owed and at which point, if ever, it will be 
paid in full. We merely know the currency, libido, a circuitous flow of exci- 
tation within the psyche that Freud will later make synonymous with love.*+ 

Webster also has much to say about the relation between work and 
love in her essay collection A Housewife’s Opinions. Although one could 
argue her interest in the work habits of domestic servants and housewives 
amounts to no more than an intensification of Victorian values, when she 
speaks of the work of the poet and the child, she seems to be standing on 
different ground: 


Let him [the child] learn rather to know, not play, but the pleasure of 
another kind of work. Let him learn the joy of endeavour, the triumph 
of difficulty overcome. You cannot teach him to do difficult things 
easily, for that is not to do them. But teach him to like to do difficult 
things. Make ruggedness a pleasure, and the pleasure is keener and 
truer than all sweetness and smooth things.** 


What is this other kind of work? It seems to be something in between, 
alongside, or beneath our usual conceptualizations of work and play. The 
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libidinal economy she models in her sonnets, while it touches on ephemeral 
feelings and thoughts, works intensely with the raw materials of love, with 
voices and touch and death and even pedagogy. It calls for and models a 
rugged and patient persistence, and perhaps points to a viable poetics of 
working through. 
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